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P R E F AC K. 


THE remarkable uſefulneſs of Church Hiſtory, hath 

been formerly hinted. An acquaititance with that 
of our own, and of our neighbouring churches, muſt : 
certainly be peculiarly neceſſary to inſtruft us concerning 
the many divine favours received, and the many fins 
ungratefully committed in our land. In this abridge- 
ment, I have attempted to exhibit thBrincipal ſubs 
france of many large valumes. In the Englifh Hiſtory, 
my materials have been extracted from Fox, Fuller, 
Burnet, Strype, and ſometimes from Collier, but chiefly 
from Warner, Neal, Calamy, Bennet, aud Pierce.— 
In the Scotch, Knox, Calderwood, Bailie, Browny 
Shields, Burnet, Wedrow, Crookfhanks, De Foe, Ste- 
venſon, Kirkton's MSS, Ac of Parliaments and AT 
ſemblies, and even Spotſwood and Guthrie, &c. have 
been my condudtors. I have aimed at impartiality in 
my narrations, but dare not pretend, that ] haue tvery 
where attained this rare 5 iftorical excellency. That J 
might net be tempted ts impoſe my own inventions in- 
Read of fats, I have ſeldom dipt into the ſecret ſprings 
of men's hdtiont, or made reflefions on them, Free- 
doms of this kind, too often render hiſlories little better 
than well written romances. 


a2 To 


7. io *&, cds + 

To compleat my hiſtorical plan, J once intended com- 
piling other two volumes of the Hiſtories of the Pro- 
teſtant churches of France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, 
. Zo which that of the Waldenſes, herewith publiſhed, 
was to have been the Introduction. But want of acceſs 
to many neceſſary vouchers, together with the increaſing 
infirmities of old age, oblige me to drop this deſign.— 
May ſome other, more adequate to the work, ſpeedily 
tate it up. It is not, perhaps, to the clerical honour, 
that /a many of them labour in civil hiflories, while that 
of the church of Chrift #s ſo much neglected. 


E R R A T K. 


1. 6. r. Pianeſſe. I. 19. r. twenty, p. 32,1. 27, r. Scot, not of 


Pi 9. Line 5, Read impious, and, p. 12. I. 16. r. Croatia. p. 22, 


uuſe. p. 34. I. 26. r. Hardy-Canute. p. 43. I. 2. r. rectory. p. 45. |. 


25. r. Pontiflcal deputy, p. 51.1. 35. bis dead body. p. 69. J. S. r. miſbe- 
baue. p. 110. I. 39. T. Feel, p. 118. I. 12. r. tolerable, p. 165. J. 2. 
r. Franeker, p. 193. l. 33. r. Jelſe, p. 214. I. 37. r. Tequired, p. 227. 
I, 31. r. Seth- Ward, p. 299. 1. 18. r. Ardmachb. | 


In scoren HIS rox v, P. 358. J. 27. r. ſpiritually good. 


In Sys TEM of Divix tx v, ”. 267. J. 20 after Ixxii. add, depend 


on bis fulfilment of the condition of the covenant, p. 406. J. 22. after due 


to it, ado, on account of Chriſt's ſatisfactory ſufferings for it. Acckr- 
TANeB. | 
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NT ROD UC TOR account of the Walden- 
ſes ; early embracement of the goſpel; long 
freedom from, and oppoſition to Popery; terrible 
perſecutions, and ſpread thereby into moſt of the 
countries of Europe. Almoſt utter deſtruction of 


their churches. Page 5, — 26. 


 FarLy introduction of the goſpel into England. 
Diocletian's perſecution; Pelagius' errors; almoſt 
utter ruin of the church by the Scots and Picts, bus 
eſpecially the Saxons; Popery introduced, and em- 
braced by all the ſeven Saxon kingdoms ; Church 

and nation terribly unhinged by the Danes. P. 27, 
William the Norman conquers England, contends 
with Pope Gregory VII. about church matters. His 

ſons William and Henry contend. with Popes, aud 
Anſelm of Canterbury. Henry II. is complimented 
with Ireland by the Pope, and, after terrible conten- 


tions with Popes and Becket of Canterbury, is oblig- 


ed to a ſhameful ſubmiſſion. Some German heretics 
perſecuted: Archbiſnop Richard's contentions. 
Monks unrulineſs. K. John, after much ſtruggling, 
reſigns his kingdom to the Pope, and receives it back 
as his deputy, —and by his barons is forced to grant 
Mag na Charta, &. P.-35,—58. = 

K. Henry allows the Pope a zenth of all moveables. 
Italian clergy preferred to good benefices, but op- 
poſed by the nobles. New Romith canons. Pope 
terribly oppreſſeth the Engliſh, but barons reſiſt his 
exactions. Grofthead, biſhop of Lincoln, oppoſes. 


| both king and Pope. New exaCtions and canons y 


K. Edward I. enacts good laws; archbiſhop Peckham 
oppoſes new Papal exactions; but confirms the ca- 


nons 


' CONTENT S. 


nons of Otho and Ottobon late Papal legates. K. 
Edward labours to humble the clergy, and to free 
himſelf from part of his coronation oath. The Tem- 


plar knights are deſtroyed. K. Edward III. by his 


ſtatutes of proviſors, premunire, &c. reſtrains the in- 
creaſe of Papal power. P. 59,68. 

Wickliff, by tranflating the Bible and oppoſing 
Popiſh ſuperſtition, not a little enlightens the nati- 
on. He and his followers are perſecuted. King 
Henry VI.'s barons oppoſe: the Pope's demands.— 


Edward IV. befriends the clergy, who are directed 


what to preach. P. 68,—77 

K. Henry VIII. marries his ſiſter-in-law. Cardi. 
nal Wolfey manages almoſt all affairs; is appointed 
by the Pope to viſit and reform the monaſteries. 
Henry writes againſt Luther. Tindal's New Tefta- 
ment hated. Provoked with che Pope for refuſing to 
annul his marriage, Henry declares himſelf head of 
the Engliſh church, The monks furious adherence 
to the Pope provokes Henry to diffolye their mopa- 
ſeries, and take the revenues into his own hand. 


By the influence of lord Cromwel, archbiſhop Cran- 


mer, and others, the Proteſtant Reformation was 
partially introduced; the reading of the Bible allowed, 
But in the end of Henry's reign, matters grew worſe. 
Under Edward VI. Reformation was much advanced. 
But under Q. Mary, Popery was re-eſtabliſhed, and 
multitudes burnt for oppofing it. The perſecuted 
had contentions in priſon and at Franckfort, P. 757, 
»— I 20, | | 

Q. Elizabeth no hearty Proteſtant ; exiles return 
home; Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed ; but Edward's 
liturgy made worſe 3 Pope offers to confirm it; dif- 
ferent parties: High Commiſſion court erected ; E- 
leven articles and 3d Book of Homilies, TindaPs Bi- 


ble permitted; corrected by biſhops. Strict party, 
or Puritans, who diſliked the relicks of Popery, per- 
fecuted by queen and archbiſhop Parker : miſerable 
ſtate of the Engliſh church. Archbiſhop 8 
9 ated, 
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hated, becauſe pious: and mild. Whitgift, his, ſug- 
ceſſor, furiouſly. perſecutes the Puritans, Cartwright 
and others : but Papiſts were tenderly dealt with.— 
P. 120,—150. | | | | : ES: | 
K. James is courted by all parties; abuſes the Pu- 
ritans at the conference of Hampton court, but kind- 
ly uſeth the Papiſts, notwithſtanding their gun- 
powder plot.; puſhes, toward arbitrary power; orders 
a new tranſlation of the Bible; encourages ſports on 
the Lord's day; continues to perſecute the Puritans 
but, by the marriage of his fon and otherwiſe, encou- 
rages the Papiſts. Character of him and his court 
clergy. P. 130,—172. | „„ 
Charles and his favourites promote Arminianiſm 
and arbitrary power. Laud labours to promote Po- 
piſh ſuperſtition and tyranny; cruelly proſecutes 
Leighton, Prynne, and other oppoſers. After ſeve - 
ral diſſolutions, the parliament ſtood their ground- 
promote reformation of religion; enter into à religi- 
ous covenant with the Scots; call an Affembly at 
Weſtminſter, which compiled a Directory of e 
Confeſſion of Faith, and Cafechiſms, Form of church 
government, notwithſtanding much. oppoſition from 
the Independents and Eraſtians. After ſome years 
war with his Parliament, Charles was beheaded; 
notwithſtanding all that the Engliſh and Scotch Preſ- 
byterians could do to oppoſe it. P. 172,232. 


Under Cromwel there was little of a particular e. 
ſtabliſhment of any Proteſtant party ; but not a little 
of Chriſtian ſobriety. He zealouſly ſupported Prote- 
ſtants of Savoy, Wc, Monk having got Charles II. 
enthroned, Prelacy was reſtored ; after ſome amwfe- 
ment with royal declarations and attempts toward a 
comprehenſion, Preſbyterians and all other Proteſtant 
diſſenters were terribly perſecuted ; but Papiſts kind- 
ly protected. After Charles“ death, K. James hav- 
ing flattered the Epiſcopalians a little,” laboured, by 
means of an univerſal toleration, to introduce Popery. 
Many Engliſh divines publiſh Tracts againſt it. By 
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his haſte to eſtabliſh it, James occaſioned his own 
e from the throne. P. 232,273. - 


King William ſucceeds,—and, notwithſtanding all 


0 Epiſcopalians fair promiſes, diſſenters hardly ob- 
tain a toleration. 
and Low churchmen, —and between the Neonomi- 


Great contentions between High 


ans and friends of free grace, —and between the Ari- 
ans and their opponents, follow. Summary of events 


We this century. P. 274.294. 


HIS TOR of Iriſh church; introduction of 


Chriſtianity ; —long miſerable ſtate of religion under 
Popery ;—introduction of Proteſtant religion; and 
of Preſbyterians, and their ſucceſs and perſecution ; 


—triſh maſſacre, and Popiſh rebellion. Papiſts re- 
preſſed by Cromwel z—Prelacy reſtored by Charles, 
and Papiſts favoured ; nation almoſt wholly ripened 
for Popery under king James II : Proteſtants delive- 


rance by K. William, and ſubſequent hiſtory.—P. 
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HIS TOR of American churches—in New En g 


; 3 New Vork, Pennfylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 


Car alina, Georgia, Weſt. Indies 3 Seceders i in Ame- 


rica. ky) 322,349: 
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8˙ From whom all the Proteſtant churches | 
le- | Or iginated. | 


HETHER the inhabitants of the north 
parts of Italy, (or Italy proper) of whith 
Milan was the capital, received the goſpel in the 
end of the firſt, or the beginning of the ſecond cen- 
tury of the Chriſtian æra, is uncertain. During the 
firſt four centuries, their doctrine, worſhip, diſci- 
pline, . and government, appear to have been much 
on the ſame footing with their neighbour churches, 
into which a deſire of conformity with the heathens, 
and with the civil government, had gradually intro- 
duced a number of leſſer corruptions. But, from 
the writings of their biſhops, Ambroſe of Milan, 
E due 


ks 
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6 The INTRODUCTION, o- | 
Philaſtrius and Gandentius of Breſcia, in the 4th 
end of Ruffinus, Chromatius, and Niceas of Aqui- 
leia, in the th; and of Laurentius of Milan, Enno- 

dius of Pavia, and others, m the 6th century, it 

appears, that they ſtill held all the fundamental doc- 

trines of the goſpel, which were afterward oppoſed 

by the Papiſts. They were ſo far from depending 

on the Roman PontiR, that, in the laſt half of the 
6th, and firſt half of the 7th century, they were in 

a ſtate of formal ſeparation from him, and ſometimes 
held him as an heretic. Nor in the writings of 
Maurus of Ravenna, Manſuetus of Milan, or the 

. Liturgy aftribed to Ambroſe in the jth, and of Pau- 
inus of Aquileia, or of the leſs judicions Paulus 
Dioconus, and his collection of the Homilies of the 
Fathers, do we find the Popiſh doctrines relative to 
the ſcriptures, the merit of good works, mediation 
of. ſaints, or worſhip of creatures, or their images, 
or tranſubſtantiation of the {acramental elements e- 
ſtabliſhed, —but the contrary. Nay, the council of 
Frankfort, in A. D. 794, made a noble ſtand in op- 
poſition to the worſhip of images, and other increaſ- 
ng errors, idolatries, and ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh 
church. | | 
While the Chriftian' church, as Angilbertus of 
Milan mournfully laments, retained almoſt no re- 
mains of holineſs, ſincerity, or purity, God, in the 
beginning of the gth century, raifed up Claude, bi- 
ſhop of Turin, with great learning and faithfulneſs, 
to defend and illuſtrate the truth in oppoſition ro the 
prevailing ertors and corruptions of the times, in his 
Commentaries on the books of Moſes, Ruth, Goipel 
according to Matthew, and the Epiſtles of Paul to 
the Galatians and Ephefians, and his letters to The- 
odomir and others. He boldly maintained the equa- 
lity of the other apoſtles to Peter; and that men's 
works can, in no reſpect, merit the favour of God; 
that no traditions ought to be admitted as grounds 
or parts of religion; that men are ſaved by faith in 
Chriſt alone; chat all churches on earth are liable to 
: , error; 
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error; that prayer for the dead is unprofitable z that. 


God alone, and no creature, whether original or i- 
mage, ought to be worſhipped ; that the bread and 
wine in the Lord's ſupper are not turned into the 
real body and blood of Chrift, but are appointed re- 
preſentations of them. The council of Paris in 825, 

as well as Agobardus archbiſhop of Lyons, juſtified 
Claude in the moſt of what he ſaid, eſpecially in his 
oppoſition to the worſhip of mages, and ſuperſtition, - 
In the tenth century, the doctrines of Claude were 


maintained by Ratherius of Verona, not without a 


mixture of miſtakes. Perhaps they were more faith» 
fully maintained by Gundulfus, and his numerous 
followers, in the eleventh century; but their tenets 
have been miſerably miſrepreſented by their Popiſn 
adverſaries, as well as themſelves were cruelly perſe· 
cuted. 

Notwithſtanding all that the Popes could do, by 
force or flattery, the archbiſhop of Milan, and the 
whole of his large dioceſe in Italy, properly fo cal» 
led, continued independent of Rome, till about A. 


D. 1050; about which time, Nicolas II. by means 


of his agent Damian, having got a party to ſubmit, 
laboured to expel all the married clergy. Theſe and 
others, highly offended with the perſecution of Be- 
renger, who maintained much the fame doctrine as 
Claude of Turin had done, ſeparated themſelves from 
all church-fellowſhip with the Roman fee and its ad- 
herents. Notwithſtanding the perſecutions and ca- 
lumnies they ſuſtered, theſe opponents of the Romiſh 
corruptions exceedingly increaſed, and ſpread them- 
{elves into almoſt all Italy and France, Switzerland, 

and part of Germany. From their living in the „ 
lezs of the Alps, theſe in Piedmont, Savoy, and 
places about, were called Yallenſes or Waldenſes.— 
Theſe in the ſouth of France were called Albigenſes, 
or poor men of Lyons, from their reſidence in or a- 
bout Albi and Lyons. From ſome of their principal 
preachers, they were called Berengarians, Petrobru- 


fans, Henricians, Arnoldiſts, Eſperoniſts, and ofe 


phi; 
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phifts ; as in England, they were called Lollards.— 
Either from mere malice, or by confounding them 
with ſome that were really ſuch, their adverſaries 


called them Manichees, Cathari, &c. and charged 


hem with the groſſeſt errors, and the moſt abomi- 
nable practices: but, from the concurrent teſtimo- 


nies of the two Reyners, that executed the office of 
Inquiſitors againſt them, and of Freher, Baronius, 


Ralph-Cogſhall, Lienſtein, Thuanus, Claude-Seiſſel 
archbiſhop of Turin, Ribera, Paradin, the emperor 
Frederic II. and many other Papiſts, it appears, that 
their lives were remarkably pure and holy, ſo that 
nothing but their oppoſition to the abominations of 
Rome could be juſtly charged upon them. And 
from their antient manuſcripts placed by Moreland 
In the library of Cambridge, and others in the libra- 
ry of Geneva, particularly from their Noble leſſon, 
Axplication of the Lord's prayer, Creed, and ten com- 
mandments, Catechiſm, Confeſſion of fens, ſpiritual Al- 
manack, and Sermons and tracts concerning Antichrift, 
Purgatory, and Invecation of ſaints, all dated about 
A. D. 1120; and from their Confeſſion of faith of 
that date, compared with thoſe of 1532, 1535, 1552, 


1544, 1563, and 1655, publiſhed for their own vin- 


dication, in Italy, France, or Bohemia ;—and from 
the accounts of Reyner, Pope Pius I. Claude-Seiſſel, 
Thuanus, and other Papiſts, as well as of the Cen- 


turiators of Magdeburgh, it appears, that their doc- 


trine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government, were all 


along very like to thoſe of the reformed churches of 


Geneva, France, Holland, Scotland, &c. | 
No doubt, ſome of them had particular opinions; 
but they generally maintained, That the word of 
God is the ONLY rule and ſtandard of religion; 
that the decrees of councils and dictates of fathers 
are to be admitted, only in ſo. far as they agree with 
it; that the reading and knowledge of the ſcripture 
are equally free to the laity and clergy ; that the 
ſcripture itſelf is to be yead, rather than the dictates 
of men; that baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper are the 
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only ſacraments of the New Teſtament church ; that 


the euchariſt is to be received in both elements by 
the people as well as by the prieſts ; that the bread 
and wine uſed in it, are but ſigns and ſymbols of 
Chriſt's body and blood; that maſſes are impious; 
to ſay them for the dead is downright madneſs ; that 
Purgatory, or any other middle ſtate of departed 
ſouls, is but an invention of men; that the invoca- 
tion of ſaints is idolatrous; that the church of Rome 
is the apocalyptical whore of Babylon; that it is a 
true church which heareth the ſincere word of 
Chriſt, and uſeth the ſacraments inſtituted by him, 
be where it will; that the Romiſh Pope hath no 
lawful primacy over the church, or any title to both 
civil and eccleſiaſtical power; that he and his biſhops 
are the devouring plagues of the church; that prieſt's 
marriage is lawful, and vows of celibacy an invention 
of men, and occaſion of ſodomy ; that monkery is 
but a ſtinking carcaſe of devotion, and its orders ſo 
many marks of the Antichriſtian beaſt ; that dedi- 
cations of churches, commemorations of the dead, 
prieſtly benedictions of bells, mitres, palls, palms, 
or other irrational creatures, together with forced 
faſtings, ſuperſtitious feſtivals, perpetual chanting of 
hymns, and the like, were invented by the devil ; 
that none but God can forgive {in ; and that auricu- 
lar confeſſion of it to the prieſts is unneceflary, and 
ought not to be admitted jnſtead of public ſatisfacti- 
on for ſcandals, _ 75 OTE 
While their regard to the ſcripture, and learning 
it by heart, and their uncommon holineſs, and in 
ſome things extreme ſtrictneſs of practice, ſufficient- 
ly diſtinguiſhed them from the Papalins, and recom- 
mended their principles to all around them, they 


were ſpread, with marvellous ſucceſs, by Bruis and 


Henry, through moſt of the ſouth of France, not- 
withſtanding all that Bernard and others could do to 
oppoſe them. About A. D. 1160, a rich merchant 
of Lyons, commonly called Peter Waldo, joined him- 
ſelf to them, procured a tranſlation of the Bible into 


their 


- 
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their vulgar language; ; and, having diſtributed his 
ftock among the poor, he, in 1180, commenced a 
public teacher, and had an amazing ſucceſs in pub- 
liſhing the goſpel of Chriſt. Pope Lucius III. by a 
ſentence of excommunication, configned- him, and 
all kis obſtinate brethren, to the devil and his angels; 
and required all archbiſhops, biſhops, princes, no- 
bles, and others, baving authority, to hunt them 
out, and either force them back to the boſom of the 
church, or elſe utterly deſtroy them, - under pain of 
excommunication and confiſcation of goods to them- 
ſelves, if they were not duly diligent. Not very long 
after, IIdeſonſus king of Arragon, and Frederic of 
Germany emitted edits, bearing, That if any of 
their ſubjects ſhould attend the ſermons of theſe he- 
retics, or afford them meat, drink, or lodging, their 
goods ſhould be confiſcated, and themſelves puniſh- 
ed as guilty of high treaſon ; and charging theſe he- 
retics to depart out of their dominions within three 


days, after hearing of theſe edicts, —and encouraging 


all their ſubjects to plague, and diſtrels, and defpite- 
fully uſe them, if they did not. © 

The Waldenſes ſtill increaſed, and imperceptibly 
ſpread through the moſt of Europe,—Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Britain; and had numerous congregations in 
Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. It is ſaid, they 
amounted to about eight or ten hundred thouſand. 

Finding their throne in danger of being ſhaken, by 
their means, the Pontiffs had recourſe to new and 
extraordinary methods of ſubduing theſe oppoſers. 
In the ſouth ot France, where the earl of Tholouſe 
and other great men protected them, and where, it 
ſeems, the clergy had been more humane or indolent, 
they almoſt filled both cities and country. Pope In- 
nocent II. therefore delegated Reyner a Ciſtertian 
monk, and Peter of Caſtlenau to root out theſe he- 
retics. In A. D. 1206, Dominic and his compani- 
ons heartily joined them. By declamations and ſo- 
phiſtical arguments, or by capital puniſhments where 
words were not effectual, they. laboured, Be a 

ma 
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- ſmall aſſiduity and zeal, and no inconfiderable ſue- 
ceſs, in their converting work. Like miffions and 
courts of inquifition were therefore eſtabliſhed by 


4 His Holineſs in every city of Europe, the inhabitants 
of which were ſuſpected of herefy. At firſt, theſe 


5 courts proceeded in much the ſame forms, as ordi- 
4 nary courts of juſtice. But, encouraged by the in- 


human edicts of Frederic II. 'of Germany, and Lewis 
1X. of France, the Dominicans gradually formed 

ob their inquiſitorial judicatories into fuch engines of 
injuſtice, treachery, cruelty, and filthineſs, as might 
Y have made devils to abhor them, and bluſh, The 
5 years 1375, 1380, 1400, 1460, 1487, 1488, 1494, 
2 1506, 1532, 1540, 1541, 1560, 1561, Wc. We. are 
repreſented as molt diftinguiſhed by their infernal 
b work. But ſometimes, theſe bloody reformers were 
driven out, and murdered by the enraged populace. 
Some of the Rules formed for theſe Inquiſitors, 
were, (1.) That they ſhould never diſpute any point 
ng of religion before the people. (2.) That none who, 


in any reſpect, favoured any heretic, ſhould be al- 
lowed facramental abſolution. (3.) That ſuch as 
o did not diſcover an heretic, ſhould be cut off from 
* the church, as a corrupt member. (4.) That an he- 


retic delivered over to the fecular power, ſhould ne- 

uy ver be allowed to vindicate himſelf before the peo- 
out ple. (5.) That they ſhould beware of favouring a- 
4 ny copdemned perſon before the people, upon his 
mf retrafting his hereſy, and promiſing to turn from it. 
(6.) The Inquifitors ſhould alway ſuppoſe the facts 


25 charged as fully evident, and only examine the pan- 
ö nel on circumſtances relating to them. (J.) They 
65 ought alway to have a book open before them, in 


which they may pretend, the pannel's whole life, 
and a great many depoſitions againſt him, are recor- 
ded. (8.) They ought conſtantly to threaten him 


5 with inevitable death and damnation, if he do not 
lere ingenuouſly confeſs every thing, and renounce his 
NO hereſy. (9.) They onght never to attempt to con- 


vince him bythe ſcriptures, left themtelves ſhould 
be 
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be confounded by his anſwers. (10.) They ought 
never to anſwer directly to him, and ought to heap 
a variety of queſtions upon him at once, in order to 
confound him. (11.) If he ſeem ready to proteſt, 
that he never embraced the hereſy he is charged 
with, they ought to pretend, that they have ſuffici- 
ent proofs of the contrary 4 and that if he confeſs 
freely, he may expect favour. 

While the courts of inquiſition thus laboured to 
hunt out, and deſtroy theſe witneſſes of ,Chriſt, the 
Popes excited the civil powers to perſecute them in 
every place in Terra Nova ; in Calabria, in Pro- 

wvence ; in Dauphine, at Paris; in Bohemia and Au- 
ftria; in Germany; in England, in Flanders and 
Holland, in Poland; in Italy; in Dalmatia ; in 
Croalia ; in Sclavoma ; at Conſtantinople in Greece; 
in Livonia ; in Sarmatia; in Bulgaria; and in Spain, 
as Perrin hath particularly recorded. But in France, 
Bohemia, and Piedmont, we find them moſt cruelly 
murdered. In order to extirpate them from the 
ſouth of France, where Remund earl of Thelouſe, 
Remund earl of Foix, the viſcount of Beziers, and 
others, protected them, Pope Innocent III. taking 
occaſion from friar Peter's death in that country, ex- 
communicated Remund of Tholouſe, charging all arch- 
biſhops and biſhops to pronounce him accurſed with 
ſound of bell, and extinction of candles, every Sab- 
bath and feſtival, for murdering a good ſervant of 
God. He abſolved all his ſubjects from their oaths 
of allegiance to him, and commanded all good catho- 
licks to purſue his perſon, and ſeize on his property. 
He ſent preachers through all Europe, to promiſe 
paradiſe and all other privileges granted to thoſe that 
went to the Holy War in the Eaſt, to all ſuch as 
Mould bear arms againſt the Albigenſes for the ſpace 
of forty days. Some hundred thouſands quickly 
marched to deſtroy them, and ſeize on their ſpoil. 
Terrified by their approaches, Remund not only clear- 
ed himſelf from the murder of friar Peter, but deli- 
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vered up all his property to the Pope, and ſubmitted 
to a moſt public whipping, naked, and to ſwear to 
be obedient to the Pope all his life, and to make ir- 
reconcileable war againſt the Albigenſes, &c. To 
avoid commanding the croſſed army againſt them, he 
went off to Rome, to reconcile himſelf with his Ho- 
lineſs. Beziers was quickly beſieged and taken; and 
about ſixty thouſand of its inhabitants murdered in 
cold blood. Nor could the ſupplications of the Po- 
piſh clergy and people, prevent their ſharing in the 
common rum. The military pilgrims immediately 


it, out all the inhabitants to the ſword. They ſoon 
after, with no inconſiderable loſs, took the city of 
Carcaſſon; but the inhabitants had ſlipt off, through 
a ſubterraneous vault, and fled to Arragon, Catalo- 
nia, and 'Tholoufe. The earl of Bezzers being per- 
fidiouſly taken, died in priſon, and his lands were 
given to Simon earl of Montfort, who was made ge- 
neral of the Pope's army. Aſſiſted by the king of 
Arragon, and by the Engliſh, who hated Montfort, 
the Albigenſes ſtill ſtood their ground, notwithſtand- 
ing all the per fidious ſtratagems of the Papiſts to de- 
ſtroy them. The Pope's forces at length gave them 
a dreadful defeat, in which, and its iſſue, they boaſt- 
ed, that they killed about two millions of them.— 
The council of Lateran, in A. D. 1212, having for- 
med ſome new reſolutions for the utter, extirpation 
of the Alligenſes, another mighty army, of perhaps 
300,000 crolled ſoldiers, was raiſed under Simon of 
Montfort, by which, and the afliſtance of Lewis 
VIII. and IX. kings of France, the Albigenſes, after 
a war of about 30 years, were almoſt utterly deſtroy- 
ed, or driven from their country, and the earl of 
Tholouſe, and their other helpers, were reduced to 
the moſt humiliating terms. Nor is it probable, 
that leſs than 500,000 of the Pontifical butchers pe- 
riſhed in their murdering work. | | 

Multitudes of the Abbigenſes and their brethren 
having fled into Bohemia and Auſtria, were ſoon at- 
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Bohemian nobles loudly complaining 0 * le 


the ule of the cup in the Lord's ſupper, the P 
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terwards reckoned about eighty thouſand in theſe 


parts. It doth not appear, that any general perfecu- 
tion was raiſed againſt them till abgut, A. D. 1416, 
when John Huſs and Jerome of e partly en- 
lightened by books from Engl bold and 
open {ſtand againſt the Romiſh"*womul 


cil T e ee and tbey and their people 0 gy 


communicated the whole nation, and obteſted the 
emperor, kings, princes, &c. by the wounds of 
Chriſt, and by their own ſalvation, to take arms a- 


gainſt, and extirpate that accurſed generation ſrom 
the face of the earth, —promiſing: full remiſſion of 


fin to every one who ſhould kill any of them. But 


the Lord, for a time, made the Bohemians. under 
Liſea and: Procopius, the terror of all the armies that 


could be raiſed againſt them. The Papiſts, never- 


| rheleſs, by throwing about 4000 of them into deep 


mines, and others of them into rivers, and other- 


wiſe deſtroying them, did them all the miſchief they 


could; and at length, by craftily dividing them, 
got multitudes of the poorer ſort cut off. —Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe murders,—notwithſtanding imperial 


edicts, prohibiting thete Bohemian brethren, that 
continued adh@ing to the truth, to remain in Bo- 
hemia or Moravia,—and notwithſtanding manifold 
perſecutionꝭ, eſpecially of their miniſters, they main- 


tained their ground, and had their Societies excee- 
dingly well regulated. —As, at the Reformation, 


they entered into a fraternal correſpondence with 
the Lutherans, they ſhared with them in their at- 
flictions. 


aſſiſt Charles V. in obliging the Germans to receive 
the decrees of the council of Trent, Ferdinand his 
brother impriſoned, fined, ſcourged, baniſhed, or 
murdered their principal men, and confiſcated their 
eſtates, and diſarmed and diſenfranchiſed the city of 


Fratis, the capital of their country. He, by an e- 
dit, 


The 


eXx- 


'Fhe Bohemian nation having refufed to 
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dict, 'baniſhed all the brethren, and ordered their 
churches to be ſhut up. This did but ſtir them up 
to reſolve to be ſtill more faithful for Cod, and. part 
of them to retire to Poland. In 1549, Ferdinand, 
by another edi&, baniſhed about two hundred of 
their miniſters, that were married, or -had-received 


their ordination in Germany. 


Thereafter, till A. D. 1617, the Bohemians en- 


joyed not a little peace and liberty, under their Po- 
piſh ſovereigns. But Ferdinand having forced him- 


ſelf into the throne, contrary to the fundamental 


conſtitutions of their kingdom, reſolved rather to 
render his dominions deſolate, than to allow an he- 


retic to dwell in them, ſet himſelf, by every poſſible- 
artifice, as well as bloody violence, to compleat the 
deſtruction of their church ;—in which he ſucceeded 
to his wiſh. Contrary to his coronation oath, he en- 
couraged the Popith clergy and nobliity to vex his 
other ſubjects on account of their religion. Prote- 
ſtants were prohibited to print any thing, but what 
was licenſed by the Popiſh chancellor, While Papiſts 
had full liberty to miſrepreſent, reproach, and abuſe 
them. The Burgrave, who kept the crown, and 
privileges of the kingdom, was impriſoned, becauſe 
he had inſiſted for a free election of the king. The 
Proteſtant churches began to be gradually deſtroyed. 
In 1618, the ſtates were prohibited to hold their u- 
ſual meetings for conſultation. Their election of 
Frederic, elector Palatine, for their king, did but 
enrage Ferdinand, who was now choſen to be em- 
peror ; and raiſing an army, by a bloody war, ſoon 
reduced them to their wonted, or rather worte ſub- 
jection. By plundering noblemen's honſes, —by ex- 
torting free quarters and money from the ſubjects, 
by decoying nobles, corporations, miniſters, and 
others to lend their money, —by cauſing the cities, 

which belonged to Proteſtants, to maintain. his Gan: 
ding army, —by raiſing gold and ſilver to a tenfold 
price, in order to pay the Proteſtants, and then ſud- 
denly diminiſhing its value- as much,—by orderind 
B 2 creditors 
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creditors to loſe all that they had lent during the 
' rebellion, as he called it, —he, firſt, in order, redu- 
ced his Proteſtant ſubjects to extreme poverty. 
Next Commiſſioners of reformation were appointed 
in every town and zllage, who laboured to diſgrace 
the Proteſtant religion, and extol the Popiſh. —The 
moſt eminent men were invited to apoſtacy, and o- 
thers decoyed by their example, or compelled to it, 
—An high court of reformers was erected, from 
which there was no appeal.—Such miniſters, as apo- 
ſtatized were highly favoured and promoted, white 
ſuch as ſtedfaſtly adhered to their principles were bar- 
barouſly abuſed by the ſoldiers, or baniſhed, or mur- 
dered, and their places filled with illiterate perſons, 
apoſtates, or Jeſuits. Their congregations were 
charged to aſſiſt in perſecuting them, and threaten- 
ed with death, if they harboured or concealed them. 
About fifty of the principal Proteſtant noblemen 
were condemned and executed; and underwent their 
martyrdom in a moſt Chriſtian manner. Whatever 
belonged to them or other Proteflants, was con fiſ- 


cated, or piven to the ſoldiers, and other Papiſts. 


—Ferdinand called for all the antient charters of the 
kingdom, and deſtroyed them.—Proteſtant tutors 
for children were abſolutely prohibited: all Proteſ- 
tants were declared outlaws, and commanded to leave 
the kingdom, unleſs they reſolved to become catho- 
lics, within fix months. Proteſtants children were 
ordered to be ten from them, and committed to 
monks or other Papiſts for. inſtruction ; and Protel- 
tant wives were baniſhed from their huſbands, Ma- 
ny of the antient laws ſecuring the liberties of the 
ſubjects, were repealed; and the free cities were impo- 
veriſhed by taxes and contributions cruelly extorted, 
and had ſoldiers and other mean and baſe men, eſpeci- 
ally apoſtates, impoſed upon them for their magiſtrates, 
' —[t was enacted, That none but Papiſts ſhould be 
allowed any trafic or commerce,—or to learn any 
wFade, —or to make a latter ill, —or to continue 1! 
Hotpitals; ; and that whoſoever ſhoulg —— ; 
rote. 
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Proteſtant preacher Iſhould ſuffer death with conſiſ- 
cation of goods. Bibles and other evangelical books 
were ſought out and deſtroyed. Such as were weak 
and ſimple were cajoled and flattered to embrace Po- 
pery. Such as attempted to leave the country were 
hindered. Fair promiſes of pity or favour were per- 
fidiouſly made or broken. Marriage, baptiſm, and 
burial of Proteſtants were prohibited under ſevere 
penalties. Such as remained in the country, were 
either forced to conform, or were barbaroufly mur- 
dered ; ſo that, ſince 1625, there have ſcarce been 


any public appearances of a Proteſtant church! in Bo- 
hemia. 


But no where were e the Waldenſes more frequent- 
ly, or more cruelly perſecuted, or ſhewed more ſted- 
faſtneſs in the faith, than in their native valleys of 
Piedmont and places about. Such multitudes of 
them were zpprehended in the 1 3th century, that 
the Popiſh archbiſhops of Arles and Narbonne re- 
preſented to their inquiſitorial perſecutags, That the 
country could not afford materials for buil ding pri- 
ſons to contain them. In 4505 their enemies ſud- 
denly fell upon thoſe of the valley of Pragela, and 
cruelly maflacred multitudes of them, in the depth 
of winter. Such as eſcaped the hands of theſe but- 
chers, generally periſhed by cold and hunger in the 
mountains. No lefs than fifty infants were found 
frozen to death,-—{ome of them in the arms of their 
mothers who had thared a like fete. Finding, that 
no cruelties exerciſed upon particular pertons cr 
Places, availed to their extirpation, Pope Innoceut 
VIII. in 1487, publi ſhed a moſt furious edict againſt 
them, requiring the duke of Savoy, king of France, 
and all other princes, nobles, magiſtrates, and others, 
to take arms againſt them, aud deſtroy them, where- 
ever they could be found; and requiring all preachers 
to ſtir up and encourage their hearers to the utmoſt, 
by promiſes of indulgence, pardon of fin, and an im- 
mediate entrance to diſtinguiſhed bleſſedneſs in hea- 
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ven, to root them out from the face of the earth” 3 
and threatening depofition to all civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal rulers or officers, who ſhould not with due dili- 
gence promote this bloody work. Albert de Capi- 
taneis his legate inforced this bull with an extenſive 
accuſation of the Waldenſes, and with proper direc: 
tions how to extirpate them. Animated by theſe 
things, the princes and magiſtrates attacked them, 
in every place, and in every form, and murdered'a- 
bove eight hundred thouſand of them, —inſomuch, 
that for a time the remains of them were ſcarcely vi- 
fible. The duke of Savoy at laſt fearing that his do- 
minions would be depopulated by ſuch a pernicious 
war, put an end to it in them. 

It was not, however, long, when Margaret de 
Foix cruelly perſecuted part of them that inhabited 
the marquiſate of Salluces : but, animated by God, 
they drove out thoſe that had ſeized their property, 
and enjoyed it peaceably for many years. Impor- 
tuned by the archbethop and the Inquiſitor of Turin, 
Charles duke of Savoy, in 1535, ordered part of his 
troops to ſurprize and maſſacre the Waldenſes; but 
finding, that after they had recovered from thejr 
conſternation, they, in their own defence, killed 
multitudes of their murderers, he was obliged to put 
an end to his open war, and take more {low methods 
to deſtroy them, who had multiplied ſo exceedingly 
of late, as to be reckoned more than eight hundred 
thouſand. Encouraged by Francis I. king of France, 
and by Pope Paul III. the Parliament of Turin, in 
1536, renewed the perſecution, avd required the 
Waldenſes to drive out all their Farbe or mint ſters; 
and that all the reſt ſhould, under pain of death, re- 
ſolve, within three days, to go to Maſs z—and in 
order to promote this, the moſt eloquent Popiſh 
preachers were ſent to officiate among them; but 
they got almoſt none to attend their nerang nes 
Sundry of their barbs were condemned and burnt.— 
By order of the French court, or inſtigated by his 
own bloody diſpoſition, De Oppeda, in 1545, fell 
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upon thefe about Merindol and Cabrieres, and, in 
the moſt cruel and barb:irous manner, murdered a- 
bout 4000 of them, and burnt 22 boroughs and vil- 
lages. Philibert duke of Savoy, being re-eſtabliſhed - 
in his dominions by the peace of 1559, the monks 
excited him to raiſe a new perſecution apainft the 
Waldenſes; but, by means of their repreſentation 
to him, and to his ducheſs, the ſiſter of Henry of 
France, who really befriended them, a temporary 
ſtop was put to it. Nevertheleſs, it was not long, 
when Philibert, puſhed and aſſiſted by the Pope, and 
by the Kings of Spain and France, ſent a powerful 
army, under the Lord of Trinity, to exterminate 
them from the face of the earth. Ile, in 1560 and 
1561, by every method, cruel or perfidious, did 
what he could to deſtroy them, eſpecially their mini- 
But the repeated rebuffs his troops met with 
from handfuls of theſe people, together with the in- 
terceflions of Margaret his ducheſs, made him grant 
them liberty of werſhipping God in their own way, 
by a formal treaty June 5th, 1561. 

Nevertheleſs, within about four years after, Phili- 
bert, perhaps inſtigated by Caſtrocaro, the bloody 
governor of theſe vallies, and eſpecially by the Pope, 
publiſhed an edict, requiring all his ſubjects, either 
to give their ſolemn promiſe, before a magiſtrate, 
within ten days, that they would go to Maſs, or re- 
move out of his dominions within two months, and. 
commanding magiſtrates to tranſmit to him exact liſts 
of all ſuch as did not obey, that he might take pro- 
per meaſures to puniſh them. But the miſſives of 
the Proteſtant princes of Germany, one of which 
from the Elector Palatine was exceedingly nervous 
and faithful, together with the interceſſion of the 
ducheſs, reſtrained the full execution of it, - though 
Caſtrocaro exerciſed all the cruelty he could upon 
them. Some of them being crueliy proſecuted be- 
cauſe they or their friends had aſſiſted the French 
Proteſtants, Charles IX. of France wrote a letter to 

their duke in their favour. In the end of that ſame 
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year 1571, they entered into a ſolemn covenant to 
maintain their religion, and affiſt one another in their 
ſtedfaſt adberence to it; which mightily encouraged 


5 themſelves, and not a little diſpirited their enemies, 


No ſooner had the ducheſs died in 1574, than the 
bigotted Papiſts ſtirred up the duke to renew the per- 
ſecution again his Waldenſes; but, by the interceſſi- 
on of ſome great men, the execution of it was in a 
great meaſure prevented. His ſon Charles, who ſuc- 


ceeded him in 1580, had allowed them ſome reſt, 


had not their inveterate enemies, the monks and 


their ſupporters, by an infinity of villanies, impoſed 


on him, and thus been permitted to exerciſe their 
cruelties. Meanwhile, the Waldenſes in the Mar- 
quiſate of Salluces, which, from 1559 to 1588, had 
fallen under the power of France, were perſecuted 
in much the ſame manner as their brethren under 
the dukes of Savoy. That country returning to the 
duke, their Popiſh adverfaries never reſted, till, by 
their perfidies and perſecntions, they had entirely 
ruined the followers of Chrilt in it, about 1633. 


Notwithſtanding the Waldenſes of Eiedmont had, | 
In 1603 and 1620, obtained a new confirmation of 
their liberties, every artifice was ufed to haſten and 


compleat their deftrution. The monks and prieſts 
loaded them with calumnies, artificially dreſſed up, 
to render them deteſtable. Apoſtates and others 
were encouraged or hired to commence proceſſes a. 
gainſt them, or to excite them to mutual law ſuits. 
Their youth were tempted to lucrative marriages with 
Such as fell under diſcipline were tempted 
to refufe fubmiſfion, and to commence catholics, 
This, together with the general death of their pal- 
tors, by the plague in 1630, and their receiving of 
French miniſters in their ſtead, occaſioned a relaxa- 
tion of their diſcipline. All ſorts of criminals were 
favoured, if they renounced their hereſy. Apoſtates 
were enriched by falſe contracts, and ſuch as adhered 


to their religion, were obliged to pay taxes for them, 
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Popiſh miſſionaries were appointed to labour among 
them as ſpies and ſeducers. The moſt wicked and 
infamous perſons were encouraged, and largely brib- 
ed to bear witneſs againſt them. And if any, eren 
Papiſts, witneſſed for them, and againſt their monk- 
1th or jeſuitical abuſers, he was in danger of being 
excommunicated and puniſhed as a favourer of here- 
ſy. To adviſe any from hearing the miſſionaries, ex- 
poſed one to death and confiſcation of goods. To 
give theſe miffionaries full opportunity of ſeducing 
ſouls or prying into ſecrets, they were appointed to 
collect the taxes. Perſons in poverty or in ſickneſs 
were promiſed large aſſiſtance, if they but engaged 
to go to Maſs. All but Papiſts were prohibited to 
have either pnblic or private ſchools, or to hold any 
kind of public office. Infants were forced from their 
parents to be trained up by Papiſts. A council for 
extirpation of hereſy was formed at 'Turin. For a 
trial, all the Waldenſes of Campillon were comman- 
ded, under pain of death and confiſcation of goods, 
for ever to abandon their houſes and whatever they 
poſſeſſed, within the ſpace of 24 hours. New forms 
of perſecution and torture were contrived. The 
Waldenſes were continually cited to Turin, where 
they were ruined by the expences of the plea, or of 
their impriſonment. While Jews, heathens, and 
Mahometans were exempted by law, and no wiſe re- 
quired to conform, the Inquiſition was authorized 
and encouraged to compel them to conform to the 
Romiſh religion, or to deſtroy them; and they were 
joined with forcerers in the laws made againſt them. 
Troops were lodged in their valleys, that they might 
be ready, in a moment, to cut their throats. To 
gratify their own reſentment, Popitſh rulers 'fome- 
times mnrdered prieſts, and then laid the blame en 
the Waldenſes. „ PE Wd bach. 
Having, by theſe means, prepared matters, Charles 
duke of Savoy, notwithſtanding his folemn treaty * 
with them in 1653 and 1654, and notwithſtand- 
ing their moſt humble and earneſt ſupplications to 
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thereto, by which their deputics were detained at 
Turin, 0 by the inſtigation of the council for extir- 
ating hereſy, order his troops to march unexpectedly 
into theſe valleys, and murder his evangelical ſub- 
Jets, The Marquis of Piarreſſe, and other com- 
manders of the troops,. by flattery, and by perfidi- 
ous promiſes, amuſed the poor pevple, to prevent 
their ſtanding on their own defence, or efcaping to- 
the mountains,—that they might have the barbarous 
pleaſure of cutting all their throats, or diſpatching 
them in ſtill cruelier forms. So dreadful was the 
cruelty and carnage made upon miniſters, men, wo- 
men, and children, as had ſcarce ever been exem- 
plified on earth. Provoked herewith, Jahier, Gian- 
vel, and other brave Waldenſes, took arms, and 
heading, {mall handfuls of their brethren, defended 
themſelves, and often defeated their enemies, even 
when they were twentieth, or ſometimes an hundred 
times their number. This, together with the re- 
monſtrances of Oliver Cromwel, the States of Hol- 
it land, and Proteſtant Cantons of Switzerland, oblig- 
[18 ed: the Duke and his council'to put a ſtop to their 
1 infernal maſſacre, which they laboured to excuſe and 
N colour over with the moſt abominable falſhoods, and 
do confirm their liberties by a new treaty,—Cromwel 
1 nor only effeckually remonſtrated for their relief, but 
U red them large collections in England, 1 2000 
pounds ſterling of which he depoſited as a fund for 
the ſupport of their miniſters and ſchools. But, by 
CO reſtoration, they were robbed of this pri- 

vilege. 
Notwithſtanding tlie abore mentioned Treaty of 
| Pignerol, the Envoys from Englaud, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, and France, who had come to interceed for 
theſe perſecuted people; had: ſcarcely gone home, 
when the court of 8avey and their agents had renew- 
ed their perſecution, and continued it, notwithſtan- 
ding the humble remonſtrances of the. perſecyted, 
and che intercdfiory mithves from the elector of Bran- 
denburg' 
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him, oy” his mother, and their pretended attention 


valleys, and qui 
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denburgh, and the ſtates of Holland and Switzerland. 
The poor people were obliged to attend at Turin, If 
they had dependent procefies. They were deprived 
of liberty to trade. Their deputies, who applied to 
their prince, were remitted to the Inquiſitors. The 
territory of Sr. John was deprived of all public exer- 
ciſe of their religion, —and, under the moſt falſe and 
frivolous pretences, almoſt every article of the late 
treaty was violated. Their managers of the public 
collections ſent them by their Proteſtant friends, were 
falſely charged with embezzling the money. Stra- 


tagems were formed for ſecuring the ignominious 


death, or aſſaſſination of Mr. John Leger, their 
faithful and active moderator,—or ſuperintendent of 
their churches. The duke and his court refuſed to 
vead any petition that reſpected their religion or trade. 
Bagnol, who had greatly recommended himſelf by 
his burnings and unheard of cruelties, in the late 
maſlacte, was rewarded Mth the government of the 
ckly began to impriſon or aſſaſſinate 
their inhabitants. After he had decoyed ſuch of 
them, as had fled, to return to their houſes, he and 
the marquis of Flory fell upon them with their troops. 
But neceſſity obliging the poor people to ſtand in 


their own defence, they had marvellous ſucceſs a- 


gainſt their murderers, though fometimes a hundred 
to one. This, as well as the interceflion of the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, induced the court of Savoy to 
think of renewing their treaty with them. But, 


while their deputics were at Turin, and contrary to 


the moſt ſolemn declarations of the court, their val- 
leys were at once ſuddenly invaded by Bagnol and 
Damian, and about ſixteen or eighteen thouſand but- 
chering troops; but the poor people, aſſiſted by God, 
and with the loſs of no more than ſix, drove them 
out, with the loſs of 600, if not 2000 of the ſoldi- 
ers. They obtained a new treaty in 1664, but which 
was clogged with ſeveral injurious reſtrictions, and 

with the payment of about an hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling ta the duke and his partizans for pre- 
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tended damages. As the fulfilment of this treaty, 
in ſome meaſure, depended on Levis A V. of France, 


the Cantons of Switzerland, States of Holland, and 


court of Britain wrote to him in favour of theſe 


poor perſecuted people, as well as they did and had 


done to the duke of Savoy, Notwithſtanding all 


theſe treaties and aſſurances, they were ſtill perſecut- 


ed in manifold forms, till at laſt the court of Turin, 


encouraged by Lewis XIV's revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, and inſtigated by the Popith clergy, com- 


menced another furious perſecution of them in 1686, 
which intirely ruined their churches, and obliged 
them to diſperſe themſelves along with the French 
Proteſtants into other countries. Thus the Wal- 
denies, who had, under God, given birth to all the 
Proteſtant churches, were at laſt obliged to flee for 


refuge amongſt them, 


Amidft theſe manifold perſecutions, it is hard to 


17 whether the Chriſtian patience and ſtedfaſtneſs 
of th 


e Waldenſes, or the infernal perfidies and cru— 
elties of their euemies were moſt amazing. Multi- 
tudes of them were condemned and publicly burnt, 


as if they had been the moſt infamous criminals. 


Multitudes of them, after ſuffering all the cruelties, 


terrors and tortures of the Inquiſition, ſhared the 


lame fate. After manifold oppreſſions and impove— 
riſhing exactions, multitudes were driven from their 
dwellings, and all their neighbours being prohivited 
to relieve them, periſhed by cold and hunger. They 
were loaded with the vileſt reproaches, in order to 
make eyery body abhor them, and their very infants 
were repreſented as abſolute monſters in the form of 


their bodies. Sometimes they were obliged to put 


on boots full of boiling tallow, and required to walk 
in them. They had ſoldiers quartered upon them, 
who, like devils, raged, blaſphemed, and tormented 
them, every way th ey could deviſe. Sometimes 
they were crammed into narrow rooms, where they 
had neither recom to ſtand, fit, or lie, that they 


mipht be ſuflocated by their own breath or ſtench. 
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Multit udes were thrown from the tops of rocks, or 
Into deep mines. Sometimes the men were aſſem- 
bled and ſportfully hewed in pieces by the ſoldiers, 
while the women were driven into houſes and barba- 
rouſly burnt. Multitudes were murdered in the 
ſireets, and their naked carcaſes for ſeveral days left 
unburied. Others were ſtript naked while alive, and 
turned out amidſt froſt and ſnow. Some were caſt 
into dungeons full of ſnakes, or like venomous tor- 
mentors. Some were thruſt into holes, full of iron 
ſpikes, in which they could neither fit nor ſtand up- 
right. Some were caſt into priſons on the water, in 
which they could not ſtretch themſelves ; and if they 
turned themſelves, they muſt fall into the water. 
Others were kept in priſons till they were ſuffocat- 
ed, perithed with cold and hunger, or their bodies 
gradually rotted alive. Some bad their mouths flit 
up to their ears. Others had the fleſu cut off from 
their faces, Others were flaſhed in different parts 
of their bodies, or had their members cut oit, one 
after another. Others were often put to the ſtrap- 
pado, and then hewn in pieces. Some had their 
brains daſhed out againſt the rocks. Others were 
nailed by the feet to trees, with their heads hanging 
downward. Others had their brains, breaſts, or 
privy parts taken out or cut off, and broiled, or 
roaſted, and eaten, or otberwiſe ſhameſnlly or cru- 
elly uſed. Others had their nails torn off by pin- 
cers, or had their other torments prolonged as much. 
Others were dragged turioufly through 
ſtrects or {tony places, at the tails of mules or hor- 
ſes, Others were, in the moſt barbarous manucr, 
hung up on tenter hooks, or the like, by their ſecret 
parts. Others had their bodics ſtabbed all over with 
forks. Some had burning matches put between their 
lips or fingers, C'. or were roaſted before, or upon 
ſlow fires. Such as had fled into caves were thut 
up, ſmoked to death, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. At- 
ter being brutally raviſhed, women had ſtakes run 
up through their belly, aud were thus carried naked 

ON 
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on the ſoldiers ſhoulders, or fet up by way fides, o 
had their bellies ript up, or were cruelly burnt. 1 
unborn infants dropt out, they were thrown into the 
fire, given to dogs, or trodden under foot. Other 
babes were daſhed againſt ſtones, or precipitated from 
high rocks, or torn aſunder, or cut in pieces quick 
by the ſoldiers, in a way of diverſion. | 

Such were the tender mercies of the Papiſts to. 
wards the moſt harmleſs witneſſes of Jeſus Chriſt. E 
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oF THE 


CHURCH or ENGLAND. 


| HE goſpel of Chriſt was preached in Britain 
not very long after bis aſcenſion to heaven : 
buc whether by Paul, Joſeph of Arimathea, or whom 
elſe, we know not. The ſtory of Lucius the Britiſh 
king's requeſt of preaching miſſionaries from Eleu- 
therus biſhop of Rome, is not in the leaſt probable. 
While Diocletian the Roman emperor and his col. 
eague furiouſly perſecuted the Chriſtians on the 
ontinent, about A. D. 302, Conſtantius their Cefar 
in Britain, againſt his will, commanded to pull down 
the Chriſtian churches. But, as foon as he had it 
in his power, he reſtrained his perfecution. It is 
aid, that to try his courtiers, who profeſſed theme 
ſelyes Chriſtians, he required them all to offer ſacri- 
fice to the heathen idols, under pain of being depri- 
ved of their preferments,—and that ſuch of them as 
ſtedfaſtly adhered g their religion he commended 
and inrolled among is particular friends: /uch of 
them as complied with his ſinful mandate, he ſharp- 
y rebuked as treacherous to their God, and diſmiſ- 
ed from his ſervice, as unworthy of truſt, In A. D. 
314, the biſhops of York, London, and Britannia 
l:cunda, attended the council of Arles in France, 
5 which 


25 A Compendiout His TOnr of the 
which formed ſeveral canons, and tranſmitted them 
to the biſhop of Rome for his conſent to, and obſer. 
vation of them. Whether any Britiſh - biſhops at. 
tended at the council of Nice in A. D. 325, I canno 
determine. In 359, three Britiſh biſhops, along 
with many others, at the council of Arimini in Italy, 

were, by the emperor Conſtantius' influence, forced 
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home, they, like their Gallic brethren, returned to 
their orthodoxy, But it is manifeſt, that not long 
after, the Britiſh cburch Was den with the A. 
rian hereſy. 

About A. D. 400, Felge or Morgan *a famed 
Britiſh clergyman, taught, That Adam was created 
naturally mortal; that the hurtful conſequences of 
his firſt fin affected only himſelf ; that the law qua- 
lified men for heaven, and was founded on promiſes 
equally good with thoſe of the goſpel ; that none can 
be the children of God, unleſs they be free from 
ſin; that rich men cannot be qualified for the king- 
dom of God, unleſs they part with all their wealth to 
the Lord and to the poor ; that man's free will, at- 
tended with proper information, i is ſufficient for eve- 
ry moral action, without any {upernatural aſſiſtance 
** of God's grace; that God's grace is given to men in 
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1 ver temptation is obtained merely by the freedom of 
Wt men's own will. His errors being readily received 
| and propagated by multitudes, the orthodox clergy 
brought over Lupus and Gsrmanicus, French biſhops, 

to aſſiſt them in oppoſing their progreſs, and in foun- 
ding ſeminaries of learning ;—which perhaps occa- 
ſioned the long continued uſe of the Gallican liturgy 
in Britain. The moſt noted ſchools founded about 
this time were thoſe of Dubricius and Illutus, and of 

the monaſtery of Bangor. 

The Britiſh Chriſtians having gradually abandoned 
themſelves to wickedneſs, God gave them up into 
the hands of their northern and ſavage neighbours, 

the Scuts and Picts, who terribly ravaged their coun 
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try. Their Roman ſuperiors, being no longer able 
to aſſiſt them, they called in the Saxons, who ruled 


the north parts of Germany. Theſe barbarous hea- 


thens had no ſooner repreſſed the Scots and Picts, 
than they turned their arms againſt the Britons them- 
ſeives, and murdered the moſt of them. In conſe- 
quence of which, they, with the Chriſtian religion, 
were almoſt wholly confined to the principalities of 
Wales and Cornwal, where St. David and ſome other 
clergymen made a reſpectable figure. 

Between A. D. 590 and 690, Auguſtin, the Ro- 
miſh miflionary, Paulin and Aidan, two Scotch prea- 


chers, Wilfrid biſhop of York, and others, by their 


labours, converted the ſeven kingdoms, which the 


Saxons had erected in England, to what they called 


the Chrijtian faith. Auguſtin's principal aim was, 
to render them ſubject to the numerous ceremonies 


newly impoſed by Pope Gregory the great. The 
Britons, and their» Scottiſh neighbours, were excee- 
dingly averſe to part with their Gallican or Grecian 
Dinoth and 


rites, in exchange for thoſe of Rome. 
his Britiſh brethren, as well as Aidan and Finan, 
Scotch Preſbyters, boldly withſtood the introduction 


of the Papal power or manner of worſhip into Britain, 
Wilfrid was no leſs zealous for the Romiſh intereſt, 
and laboured to have the feſtival of Eaſter obſerved 


on the day appointed at Rome, it was faid, by Peter 
and Paul; and to introduce the form of clergymen's 
ſhaving their heads, in form of a croſs, 
furious contentions, the Romiſh party, aſſiſted by 
Oſwy, Saxon king of Northumberland, gained their 
point. The ſame Oſwy and Egbert king of Kent, 
appointed Wighard, the elected archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, to repair to Rome for a pontifical conſecra- 
tion. He dying at Rome, Pope Vitalian furniſhed 


the {ee with the famed and truly ſenſible Theodore 
of Tarſus, and ſent along with him Adrian a Neapo- 


litan monk, to prevent his introduction of any of his 
Grecian rites. Theodorc having called a council of 


his en clergy, got them periyade d to unite in a 
D 
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ſubjection to the Roman Pope, and to receive a ſet- 


tled form- of church government. Aſſiſted by the * 
princes, he drove Wilfrid of York and ſeveral other 2 
biſhops from their ſees, becauſe they refuſed to ſub- { 


mit to his authority. Wilfrid appealed to the Pon- IL 


tiff, but the Romiſh decrees: in his favour were diſ— wh 
regarded in England. The conteſt for pre-eminence tl 
between theſe two haughty dioceſans, continued til! 3 
the end of the th century. Wilfrid led the way of le 
the afterward frequent appealing from the deciſions = 
of Canterbury to thoſe of Rome. But many of the be 
Saxon biſhops little regarded his Holineſs' deciſions, A 
Others reckoning Rome the fountain of their Chriſti- 1 
anity, treated them with more reſpect. So 

Meanwhile, Ina king of the Weſt Saxons, in a ſh 
mixed aſſembly of laics and clergymen, formed his fo 
Code of 75 laws, requiring, That clergymen ſhouldl 5 
live im a canonical manner; that every child ſhould 45 


be baptized within thirty days after its birth; that 
none ſhould tranſact worldly buſineſs on the Lord's 

day; that the tithes appointed for the clergy fhould ih 
be duly paid; that churches ſhould be ſanctuarics 
for malefactors, as the cities of refuge had been un- | 
der the Old Teſtament; that murderers might make PE 


compenſation for their crime, to the friends of tlie a 
perſons they had murdered. _ 

After the haughty Wilfrid had, for about forty- 155 
ſix years, plagued the church with his zealous intro- Ho 
duction of the Romiſh day of celebrating Eaſter, and 15 
of their clerical tonſure of the head; and with his 25 
mad promotion of monkiſh ſocieties, and cauſing of 75 


multitudes ruſh into them, contrary to every tie or 
call of affection or duty, and of pilgrimages to the My 
tombs of the apoſtles at Rome, and had ſuffered not ; 
a little in the cav/e, he died A. D. 70g. About the , 
fame time, the Engliſh church began to be divided EN! 
into pariſhes. Many places of worthip had formerly l 
been but cliapels of eaſe, and were ſupplied with mY 
preachers by turns from the neighbouring monaſte- ab 


ties, in which bands of clergy men, not in the belt 
manner, 


— 
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manner, lived together. Many of the Scots, Picts, 
and Iriſh were prevailed on to receive the Romiſh 
ſeaſon of Eaſter, and their form of clergymen's ſhav- 
ing of their crowns. By the labours and example of 


venerable Bede; by the erection of ſchools, and by 


the conteſts between Theodore and the Scots, and, 
no doubt, by other cauſes, which we know not, 
learning prevailed more remarkably in Britain than 
in any other age before the Norman conqueſt. Ad- 
belm, Ceolfred, Egbert, Bede, Eddius, Clemens, and 
Alcuin were their moſt noted doctors. As yet the 
Engliſh knew nothing of Purgatory : they had little 
reverence for ſacred reliques; and oppoled the wor- 
ſhip of images. The Pope began to ſend his legates 
for rectifying diſorders among them, and to demand 
Peter Pence for the erection and ſupport of colleges 
at Rome. But they did not reckon themſelves his 
ſubjects, nor think his palls neceſſary or effectual to 
conſecrate an archbiſhop. Their kings divided bi- 
ſhopricks at their pleaſure, without regard to his 
will. | 
The Danifh invaſions, together with the almoſt 
perpetual contentions between the Saxon kings, have 
ing long rendered the ſtate of the Engliſh church 
and nation exceedingly deplorable, Egbert king t 
the Weſt Saxons, whoſe conqneſts Sh, the founda- 
tions of the ſubſequent monarchy, called a council 
at Calcuith, A. D. 816, which enacted, That the 
catholic faith and antient canons ſhould be duly ob- 
{ſerved ; that all churches ſhould be conſecrated with 
ſprinkling of holy water as a kind of baptiſm, and 
with the adminiſtration of the Euchariſt by the bi- 
ſhop of the dioceſe ; that an uniformity of principles 
and practice, together with the impartial exerciſe of 
church government and diſcipline be carefully main - 
tained ; that none but perſons of an unblemiſhed 
character, nominated by the biſhop of the place, with 
the conſent of the convent, ſhould be admitted as 
abbots or abbeſſes; that it being uncertain from whom 
Scotchmen receive their orders, none of them ſhould 
5 2 officiate 
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officiate as prieſts in England; that all acts of preced- 
ing councils, marked with the ſign of the croſs, in- 
ſtead of the names of members, ſhould be carefully 
obſerved; that no religious houſe ſhould be alienat- 
ed to common uſes, without extreme neceſſity, and 
the conſent of the conventuals; and,ſame of them, 
in no caſe whatſoever ; that all bilbops; ſfhauld have 
copies of the acts of council; that neither prieſts nor 
biſhops ſhould exerciſe any power, but in their own 
ſtations and diſtricts ;| that the funerals of biſhops 
ſhould be 1 anſwerable to the preſcribed 
form; that the tenth part of their eſtate ſhould, af- 
ter their death, be given to the poor, and their 
Engliſh flaves be ſet at liberty, and, in fine, ſo ma- 
ny pſalms be ſung, ſome maſſes ſaid, ſo many pray- 
ers.and oblations made for the benefit of their depar- 
ted ſouls. 
After the Danes had almoſt ruined his kingdom, 

Alfred, the grandſon of Egbert, obtaining the ſu- 

eriority, forced them either to profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians or depart the country. He, with great 
zeal, promoted religion and learning. He beſtowed 
the half of his incomes upon the poor, and on mona- 
| ſeries, ſtudents at the uniyerſity of Oxford, which, 
it is ſaid, he founded, and indigent foreign chnrobes: 
By this means, he recovered his ſubjects from their 
deep ignorance. John Scot of Dunſe was his prin- 
cipal teacher. It is ſaid, that he himſelf tranſlated 
the New Teſtament and Pſalms into Saxon, for the 
_ uſe of his fubjects. 
In the zenth century, the repeated ravage of the 
Danes again reduced England to the utmoſt confufi- 
on and miſery. Religion, learning, and almoſt every 
thing amiable were neglected. In A. D. 928, we 


find a ſynod at Graetly, under king Athelſtan, the 
principal acts of which related to regular payment of 
tithes; proviſions for the poor, and for parochial 
clergy ; prohibition and puniſhment of breaking into 
churches, ſorcery, witchcraft, theft, robbery, mer- 
chandize on Sabbath, perjury, manſlaughter ;—to- 
gether 
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gether with directions for biſhops to attend the courts 
of juſtice, and overſee and direct their procedure, 


and that of the ſubordinate clergy with reſpect to 


their religious miniſtrations. About A. D. 942, O- 
do archbiſhog of Canterbury, eſtabliſhed other ten 
canons, aſſerting the ſacred privileges of churches ; 
the freedom af eccleſiaſtical revenues from all civil 
taxation z==admoniſhing the king and his nobles to 
ſhew themſelves exemplary in honouring clergymen, 
miniſtring juſtice, and providing for the poor ;—di- 
recting biſhops, clergy, and monks, to promote re- 
ligion in their reſpective ſtations ;—prohibiting in- 
ceſtuous marriages, or violation of nuns ;—exhorting 
Chriſtians in general to cultivate an unity becoming 
{uch as had one Lord, and held the ſame faith ;— 
and to obſerye ſacred feſtivals, pay tithes, and avoid 
ſuperſtition, Dunſtan, haying commenced primate 
of the Engliſh church, abandoned himſelf to cove- 
touſneſs, pride, and ſedition, and was twice banith- 
ed for his crimes. He violently exerted himſelf to 
drive the ſecular canons from their monaſteries, aud 
place his own monkith brethren in their room. In- 
ſtigated by his influence, Edgar, an abſolute monſttr 
of lewdnefs, rebelled againſt king Edwy, his brother, 
and obtained part of his kingdom, and afterward fell 
heir ta the reſt. He, with all his might, aſſiſted 
Dunſtan of Canterbury, Oſwald of Worceſter, and 
Ethelwald of Wincheſter, in extruding the canons, 
and in forcing the clergy to live unmarried, He and 
Dunſtan made two new ſyſtems of Conſtitutions, one 
of ſixty-five, and another of ſix, relating to the pay- 
ment of tithes, the behaviour of clergymen, Ec. 
Dunſtan, Oſwald, and Adulf, by their holding a 
plurality of ſees, occaſioned no ſmall contention.— 
After Dunſtan had directed king Edgar and Edward 
his ſon as he pleaſed, king Ethelred quite diſregard- 
ed him, as did almoſt all his ſubjects. Perhaps this 
general contempt, together with grief, that almoſt 
all his ſchemes in favour of the monks were over- 
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turned, haſtened his death ; 
after canonized and worthipped as a faint. 

In the eleventh century, Alfric archbiſhop of Car 
terbury, in the h5m7/:es which he tranflated, and! 
the letrers which he wrote to his clergy, plainly a 
firmed, That the bread and wine in the Lord's ſup 


per are but figns and fea!s of his body and blood: 
that communicating at Faſter is no more profitab!: 


than at any other ſeaſon; and that there ought t 
be no ſolitary communicating of the prieſts. He ur 
ged his clergy to live unmarried, but did not preten 

that marriage was unlawful ; nor did he perſecute 

ſuch as were guilty of it. Elfeg his ſucceſſor is chiet 
ly famous for his heroic and Chriſtian manner of en 
during horrid abuſe, impriſonment, and death fron 
the Daniſh invaders, whom he had exhorted to uf 
the conquered Engliſh with humanity.—To ſatis! 
the juſtice of God for his own and his father's injuſ 
tice and murder of the Saxon royal family, Canut: 
now Daniſh monarch of England, ſquandered aw: 
his revenues in rebuilding and endowing monaſterie: 

To quicken the languiſhing zeal of his ſubjects, hi 

travelled in pilgrimage to Rome; and, it is fail 

procured ſome uſeleſs bulls in their favour. His for 

Harold and Hardy, Canute being quickly cut of 

the crown, which they had acquired by fo mud 
fraud and murder, reverted to Edward the Conte 
ſor, the ſon of Edmond, and brother to the Saxat 

lineal heir. He advanced Robert the Norman t 
the fee of Canterbury. By his going to Rome fo 

his pall, and by his haughty and imprudent behalf 
our towards the Engliſh, and filling every importa 

ſtation with Normans, he quickly became an obj: 

of general abhorrence. Stigand bis ſucceſſor, h. 
no ſuch remarkable attachment to Rome. Haro 


the brother of the infamous Confeſſor, having feizt 
the throne from his nephew, was ſoon after killa 
in battle, and with him ended the royalty of the 85 
ons, A. D. 1066, after it had continued about! 
hundred vcars. 
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William duke of Normandy, the conqueror, took 
oſſeſſion of the Engliſh throne; and to fix his fami- 
y on it, he laboured to fill the principal poſts of 
both church and ſtate with his Norman countrymen, 
ind to introduce their language into the nation. 
Phe famed Pope Gregory VII. being bent to wreſt 
al inveſtitures in biſhopricks by the collation of Ring 
nd Crofier, from the impure hands of magiſtrates, 
e depoſed one Englith biſhop for receiving them 
rom king William, and another for his illegitimate 
dirth 3 but Lanfrank of Canterbury got them reſtor- 
d. Palls from Rome now began to be thought ne- 
eſſary for the conſecration of biſhops. By the moſt 
deremptory reſtraint of clerical marriages and laical 
nveſtitures, Gregory intended to reader clergymen 
erfectly independent on civil rulers, and abſolute 
aves of the Roman ſee. William and Lanfrank 
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ſatis) rretended to reliſh his project, but expreſſed them- 

10JUY: Ives with great caution. After the Daniſh wars 

Faw nad Norman oppreſſions had long interrupted the 
AWa 


neeting of Engliſh councils, Lanfrank aſſembled one 


fteri'F: London, about A. D. 1080. It conſiſted of an 
cs, Il chdeacon, a church officer then little known in 
1 gland, 12 biſhops, and 21 abbots. It, in part, 


ontirmed the order of Benedictine monks; appoint= 
{ the biſhops ſeats to be fixed in the moſt conſpicu- 
us place of their diocei? ; changed fome ſees; pro- 
ited iwarriage to thc ich degree of conſanguinity z 
ondemned ſimony, divination, and magic; revived 
e antient canons of the Engliſh church; and pro- 
ibited clergymen to judge in cauſes of blood, An- 
her council was held the next year, which prohi- 
ted cler ical marriage; eſtabliſhed archdeacons ; re- 
ored the bleſſing of the marriages of the laity to 
e prieſts; and denounced puniſhments againſt all 
ch as ſhould behave racely towards religion or 
ig lei ergymen. 
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er kilk Gregory, by Hubert his legate, required K. Wil- 
the 82 Im to pay up the arrears of Peter Pence due by his 
bout "Ynzdom, and to take an oath of fidelity to the Ro- 
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no mandate from Rome without his leave. 


36 4 Compendious Hxsg on v of the 
man ſee. William conſented to the firſt ; but com. 
manded Hubert to inform his Holineſs, 'That he 


Held his crown of none but God and his ſword ; and 


he would never render it dependent on any other, 
SuſpeCting that Lanfrank had encouraged William 
in his diſobedience, Gregory cited him to Rome: 
but, being fortified by the royal prohibition, he de- 
clined the journey. Being threatened by Gregory's 
legate, William commanded his ſubjects to acknow- 
ledge no Pope, but whom he allowed, and to receive 
Finding 
William no leſs haughty and determined than him- 
ſe}f, Gregory laboured, by a mixture of flattery 


and threatening, to render him more pliable.— 


He aſſembled a council ai: Rome, and required 
the Weſtern biſhops to attend it. But not one 
from England durſt go up; nor did they ſend 
their excuſe. William having formerly reduced the 


lands of abbots and biſhops in Normandy to much 


the ſame taxes as thoſe of his other ſubjects, and ob- 
liged themſelves to perſonal ſervices, in attending his 
councils, Q. he, to the no ſmall oFence of the Eng- 
liſh clergy, reduced their lands and perſons to the 
ſame condition. Enraged with the news of this, 
Gregory commanded Lanfrank his miniſter of ſtate 
to repair to Rome, under pain of ſuſpenſion from his 
office of archbiſhop. Lanfrank ſent off a juſtificati- 
on of his conduct; but was too wiſe to go thither 
himſelf. So much did William diſregard Gregory, 
one of the moſt enterpriſing Popes that ever ſilled 
the Romiſh ſee, that all his ſupplication and flatte- 
ry could not, for ſix years, procure the releaſe from 
priſon of Odo, biſhop of Bay- eaux in Normandy.— 
The ejection of the ſecular canons and clergy from the 
monaſteries, had formerly occaſioned terrible com- 
motions. Now, the exemption of monaſteries from 
the biſhops juriſdiction, in which both William and 
Gregory had their own influence and ends, occaſion 
ed no ſmall noiſe. Having enacted, That ſpiritual 
cauſes mould only be judged in glexical courts, Wh 
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| tam, abandoned by all his principal officers, that 


they might make their court to his Tons, dicd A. D. 
1087. 

By the intereſt and activity of Lanfrank, William 
Rufus his ſecond ſon ſucceeded him. He regarded 
the archbiſhop or other clergymen no longer than he 
needed their aſſiſtance. He ſeized the vacant bene- 
fices for himſelf ; and for that end kept the ſee of 
Canterbury and others ſeveral years vacant. Falling 
dangerouſly ſick, about four years after the death of 
Lanfrank, he profeſſed himſelf a penitent, promiſed 
to reform his practice, and, to atone for his former 
ſins, beſtowed ſome lands upon the church. He fil- 
led the ſee of Canterbury with the famous Anſelm a 
Norman abbot, and that of Lincoln with-one Bloet 
his chancellor. Happening to recover, he heartily 
repented of his conduct, and reſolved to make the 
new bilhops pay for their advancement. Anſelnu 
had too much of the haughty dignified clergyman, 
to comply with any thing contrary to his own incli- 
nation. Highly offended with him, for refuſing to 
afMit him with money in his war with his brother, 
and for acknowledging Urban as Pope,' before he 
had declared his mind on that point, William offer- 
ed to Urban to acknowledge his diſputed authority, 
providing he would fend him a pall for a new arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. Urban's legate having firſt 
got William to acknowledge his maſter's pontifical 

right, gave the pall to Anſelm, who ſtubbornly re- 
fuſed to receive it from the hand of the king. Not 
long after, the Papal council of Clermont in France, 
prohibited all laical inveſtiture of biſhops or abbots. 
Having, on ſeveral occaſions, inſultingly deſired His 
1jeſty's allowance to repair to Rome for the wel- 
are of his foul, and the good of the church, Anſelm, . 
ontrary to his own folemn oath, and to William? O 
xpreſs prohibition, ſet off. William laid him un- 
ler a ſentence of baniſhment, and ſeized on his reve - 
nes. At Rome, Anſelm had his teet kiſſed, and 


8 revered almoſt on a level with Urban himſelf, 
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while William was declared worthy of excommuni- 
cation. As Anſelm had affiſted in. this, William 
diſregarded his miſſives; and with reluCtance receiv- 
ed thoſe of the Pope. 

William dying A. D. 1100, and Robert his elder 
brother being employed in che ſacred, but truly Pa- 
pal and deteſtable war with the Mahometans in Pa- 
leſtine, Henry, the younger, ſeized on the Englith 
throne. To ſecure the favour of the Pope, he re- 
called Anſelm to his former ſtation. Returning 
more full of pride and bigotry than he had gone off 
he, directed by the Romiſh council, refuſed to pay 
any homage to Henry, and told him, that he would 


not ſtay in England, if he ſhould confer any clerical 


inveſtitures, as he could hold no communion with ei- 
ther the giver or the receivers. 
the Pope taking advantage of Anſelm's embroilment 
with Henry, ſent over his legate to render the Can- 
terburian primacy more dependent on Rome. Hen- 


ry and his council wiſely affiſted Anſelm in this mat- 


ter, and forced the legate to return, before he had 
avowed his commitſion.. 
point of invading the kingdom, Henry, to prevent 
Anſelm's joining him, after no fmall ſhifting, pro- 
miſed to-part with the right of inveſting biſhops or 
abbots ; but, having made peace with Robert, he 
reſolved to retain it. To put Anſelm, who had, in 
his councils, ſtrenuouſſy contended for a ratiſication 
of the decrees of -Gregory and Urban, out of the 


way, he ſent him to Rome, to beg from his Holinel: 


that right of inveſtitures, either fimply or as a parti- 
cular favour ; but ſent WarewKt, elected biſhop of 
Exeter, along with him, with ſecret inſtructions.— 
Paſcal declared the right of inveſtitures facred and 
Anſelm heartily ac- 
quieſced ; but Warewalſt boldly pled for his maſter, 
and at laſt told his Holinefs, that Henry would rather 

Fart with his crown than with his right; and find- 
ing Paſcal no leſs determined in his meaſures, he, in 


Henry's name, prohibited Anſelm to return to Eng: 
lane 


Meanwhile, Paſcal 


Prince Robert being on the 
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land. Henry juſtified Warewalſt's conduct, and 
ſeized on the temporalities of Anſelm's archbiſho- 
prick, While the canons relative to inveſtitures and 
clerical celibate, which Anſelm had got enacted in 
his ſynod of Weſtminſter, lay diſregarded in Eng- 
land, Warewalſt perſuaded Paſcal to mark an indit- 
ference towards him at Rome. Provoked herewith 
Anſelm left Rome, and retired to Blois in France, 
where he told Henry's ſiſter, that he behoved to ex- 
communicate him. Henry having marched to Nor- 
mandy, to wreſt it from Robert his elder brother 
patched up a peace with Anſelm; and the Pope com- 
pleated it by appointing, That biſhops and abbots 
upon their election, ſhould do homage to Henr : 
that Anſelm ſhould conſecrate theſe biſhops which 
Henry had already inveſted, and Henry ſhould re 
nounce all right to inveſt any more. Both Henry 
and Anſelm explained this agreement in their a. 
favour, as much as they could. Anfelm then a 
plied himſelf to ere& the new biſhoprick of Ely, and 
to perſecute the married clergy, whom he 3 to 
oh the beſt and moſt numerous; but death cut him 
3 re Raus and mad zeal for clerical 
lines of his 5 N e 
Henry immediately reſumed his w 
and inveſted the new archbiſhop of 8 
only ſent to Rome for his pall. He afterward aſſiſt- 
ed him in hindering the Pope's legate to exerciſe his 
power in England. Jo revenge this inſult of his au- 
. his Holineſs ſupported Thurſtan archbiſhop 
- York, in refuſing ſubjection to the Primate of 
anterbury. Obſerving that his ſubjects marked a 
. de for William his nephew in Normandy, Hen- 
'y hen more tractable. Pope Honorius ſent john 
5 88 legate, who perſuaded the archbiſhop 
3 ury to ſummon a council at Weſtminſter. 
15 mw . in his perplexity, ſurrendered his right 
- veſtitures, the whole Engliſh clergy became the 
aves and dependents of the Pope. At the council, 
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the legate ſat on a kind of throne above the biſhops 
and nobility. He declaimed with great warmth a- 


gainſt the abominable nature of clerical marriage, or 


miniſters intimacy with their own wives; and that 
very night he was taken in bed with an harlot. The 
Canterburian primate repaired to Rome, and com- 
plained of the legantine miſſion, as an encroachment 
upon his authority. Romith flattery perſuaded him 
to return, inveſted with legantine power over all 
Britain, and fo laid the foundation of compleat fla- 
very to Rome in that iſland. To manifeſt his new 
powers, he called a Synod, and, in his Holineſs 
name, ratified ſeveral of the canons made by An- 
ſelm and John of Crema. 5 

As Henry had robbed his elder brother of the 
crown, he was no ſooner dead, than Stephen his ſiſ- 
ter's ſon, contrary to his thrice repeated oath of al- 
legiance to Maud his daughter, now emprels of Ger- 
many, ſeized on it. 
pation, he ſpared no promiſes to either clergy or laity. 
Cringing to the Pope, he admitted his legate, who 
not only held councils in his name, but cauſed the 
monks of Canterbury elect their archbiſhop, without 
regarding Stephen's conſent.— The biſhop of Win— 
cheſter being made legate, not only called the pri- 
mate to his bar; but required Stephen himſelf to an- 


{wer for his impriſonment of ſome biſhops, and ſeiz-: 


ing on their revenues.—While a moſt bloody and 
barbarous war between the partizans of Maud the 
empreſs, and thoſe of Stephen, threw the nation in- 
to the utmoſt confuſion, Pope Innocent conſtituted 
Theobald'archbiſhap of Canterbury, aud his ſucceſſors 
perpetual legates of the Roman ſee, that nothing might 
be tranſ{afted but under pretence of legantine power. 
Stepbeu's own brother, biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
inveſted with ſimilar authority. His verſatile chan- 


ging of parties was extremely remarkable. At firlt 
he tock part with Stephen his brother. Next he 


got the Empreſs elected and enthroned, and configr- 
ed all the friends of Stephen to the devil and » 
5 angel, 


To confirm himſelf in his uſur- 


diſor 
ſhed 
ſhop 


dive 


men 
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had 
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ops angels. And after all, aſſiſted in reſtoring Stephen 
a- to his throne. After much contention with his fel- 
„or low legate, Theobald of Canterbury repaired to the 
hat Papal Synod of Rheims. Stephen prohibited him 
The to return, as he had gone off without his permiſſion. 
om- To revenge this affront, Theobald, as well as the 


1ent Pope, took part with the Empreſs, and returning to 


him England, he laid that part of it which acknowledged 
all Stephen's authority, under an Inzerdi of public 
fla- MW worſhip. The contending parties, wearied of the 
new war, came to an accommodation; but Theobald, 
neſs directed by his Holineſs, refuſed to crown the ſon of 
An- Stephen, who had, contrary to his oath, ſeized on 
the crown. | . | 
the Amidſt theſe calamities, and to the infinite vexa- 
s ſil⸗ tion of the biſhops, the monks, by their charters, 
fal- and by exemptions purchaſed at Rome, had gotten 
Ger- themſelves freed from their juriſdiction, and quickly 
uſur-Wafter obtained mitres and other badges of epiſcopal 
laity. WW dignity for their abbots. They ſoon felt, that the 
Who Pope's immediate juriſdiction was harder than that 
d the of their dioceſan biſhops. By journies to Rome up- 
thout on the election of every new abbot, one of which 
Win- coſt about 2000 pounds ſterling, —and to obtain 
e pri- ¶ pontiſical deciſions of their frequent conteſts, they 
to an- were put to inſupportable expences. They were 
] ſeiz- rendered flaves to the Pope and his legates; they 
y and WW were expoſed to the hatred of their ſovereigns, and 
d the MW involved in perpetual quarrels with the biſhops; and 
on in- ¶ even the proſecution for juſtice at ſuch a diſtant court, 
ituted was a ſevere puniſhment. 
ceſtors Henry II. the Empreſs' ſon, having obtained the 
might W throne, A. D. 1154, he applied himſelf to rectify the 
power. I diſorders of his kingdom. The monks had not fni— 
r, was ſhed their ſtruggle for an independence ».n the bi- 
chan - ¶ ſnops. But Pope Adrian, who was an Engliſhman, 
it firſt, I diverted Henry from attending to it, by compli— 
lext he menting him with the ſavage kingdom of Ireland, 
oniign- Providing he could conquer it. The Iriſh primatcs 
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father for fifteen generations. None of their four 
Metropolitans had ever purchaſed a pall from Rome. 
Theſe things made Adrian reckon them moſt brutiſh 
barbarians. Invited to the affiſtance of Dermod king 
of Leinſter, who had drawn a war upon himſelf by 
his adulterous carrying off of the wife of his fellow 


| king of Breffney, Henry foon made a kind of con- 


gueſt of Ircland. About the fame time, he made 
Thomas Becket his chancellor, on the recommen- 
dation of Theobald of Canterbury, for whom Bec- 
ket's addreſs at Rome had procured the legantine 
power, in oppoſition to his rival of Wincheſter. A- 
bout A. D. 1160, thirty perſons of both ſexes, e- 
ſteemed heretics, landed in England from Germa- 
ny. Henry called a council at Oxford to examine 
their opinions. It is ſaid they were all extremely 
ſimple, except Gerard their chief. We know not 
what their real opinions were; but the council deli- 
vering them up io the ſecular power, Henry com- 
manded them to be branded with a hot iron in their 
forehead, and whipped out of Oxford ; and prohi- 
bited all his ſubjects to give them any meat, drink, or 
lodging. Being the depth of winter, they periſhel 
with hunger and cold; and it is ſaid, underwent their 
ſufferings with great patience and cheerfulnels. 

| Contrary to Theobald's advice, Henry reſolved to 
reſtrict the clerical power. Expecting that Becket, 


whom he had loaded with favours, and who ſeemed 


to be far removed from monkiſh devotion, would 
aſſiſt him in it, he got him made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury after Theobald's death. Becket ſoon after 
attended Pope Alexander in the council of Tours, 
A. D. 1163, and ſecretly reſigned his archbiſhoprick 
into his hands, and received it back from him.— 
What renſorſe he pretended for receiving it by Hen- 
ry's influence and the inveſtiture from his hand, | 
know not. But it is probable, that he and the Pope 
planned their ſcheme of rendering the Engliſh clergy 
perfectly independent on the ſtate. Not long aftet 
his return, he delivered to Satau a nobleman, 15 
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had dared to oppoſe the entrance of one, whom he 


had preſented to the rectpry of Aynesford. Henry 
was highly offended, that one of his crown officer: 
ſhould have been thus excommunicated without his 
About twenty years before, it had been 
decreed, that ſuch as laid violent hands on any cler- 
gyman, ſhould never be abſolved by any but the 
Pope, and in his prefence. The clergy were now 
ſtrongly, but cunningly inſtigated to render them 
ſelves ſubjects to none, but the vicar of Chriſt. To 
honour Anſelm for his zealous invaſion of the roya! 
power, Becket got him ſolemnly canonized for a 
SAINT. This inflamed his clerical brethren to fol- 
low his ſteps, in hopes of a like glorious reward. 
The clergy having obtained the ſole juriſdiction o- 
ver their own body, abandoned themſelves more and 
more to murders, and other horrid enormities. Of 
an hundred clerical murderers, not ſo much as one was 
puniſhed with degradation from his office. Highly 
offended herewith, Henry commanded, That all ſuch 
clergymen as ſhould be apprehended in acts of felo- 
ny, murder, burning of houſes, or the like, ſhould 
be carried before the civil judges, and puniſhed as o- 
thers : but Becket withſtood his orders with the ut- 
moſt firmneſs and violence. The clerical boldneſs in 
wickedneſs {till more abounding, Henry having aſ- 
ſembled a council of his Lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
at Weſtminſter, propoted to them five Conſtitutions 
extracted fram the cuſtoms of Henry his grandfather, 
viz. That none ſhould appeal to the Roman ſee, 
without the king's conſent ; that no biſhop or arch- 
biſhop ſhould leave the kingdom without his maje- 
ſty's conſent ;. that no crown officer or immediate 
vatal of the king ſhould be excommunicated witli- 
out his knowledge ; that clergymen charged with 
capital crimes ſhould be judged in the king's courts 
that repairing of churches, taking ef tithes, and o- 
ther eccleſiaſtical affairs of general concern ſhall be 
judged in the civil courts : Theſe articles were hear- 
ty approved by the nobles ; but the biſhops and 
abbots 
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abbots obſtinately refuſed their conſent, unleſs thi; 
all ener vating clauſe, ſaving the rights of the clergy, 
ſhould be added. Henry threatening effectually ty 
bumble their pride, all of them, except Becket, yield. 
ed; and at laſt the Pope's legate perſuaded him ty 
feign his conſent. 

Having got theſe articles unanimouſly eſtabliſhed, 
Henry called another council of his Lords ſpiritual 
and temporal at Clarendon for extracting and con- 
firming the laws of his grandfather. Sixteen arti. 
cles were formed, bearing, That all differences rela. 
ties to the right of patronage ſhould be tried in the 
Stoll courts; that no churches which are fees of the 
croun can be diſpoſed of in perpetual donation with- 
out the king's conſent ; that all clergymen charged 
with crimes againſt the laws, ſhall appear before the 
Lord Chief Juſtice, as well as before the eccleſiaſti- 
cal courts, and none of them after conviction be pro- 
tected by the church; that no clergymen {ſhall go 
out of the kingdom without his majeſty's conlent, 
and their giving proper ſecurity of their doing noth« 
ing to the prejudice of him or his ſubjects; that ac- 
cufations of laymen in eccleſiaſtical courts, ſhall be 
proved by reputable witneſſes, and whom the ſheriffs 
ſhall oblige to attend, if neceſſary | ; that excommu- 


nicated perſons ſhall not be obliged to continue on 


the ſpot where they lived formerly, but only to abice 
the judoment of the church ; that none who imme- 
diately hold of the king, or any of his barons, thall 
be excommunicated, or their eſtate laid under an In: 


terdict, without firſt acquainting him or his Chief 


Juſtice, if himſelf be out of the kingdom; that none 
ſhall appeal from the archbiſhop's court, witbout his 
majeſty's confent ; that biſhops and abbots muſt per- 
form the ſervices annexed to their tenures, when re- 
quired by his juſtices or miniſters, —and muſt be 
preſent at all trials, except when ſentences of blood, 
or of loũng life or limb, are to be pronounced; that 
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ha priories of a royal foundation, ſhall be paid into the 

King's exchequer; that the king ſhall have the power 

' 1 ot conveening the electors of biſhops, abbots, and 

eld. priors, and the elected muſt do homage to him be- 

\ LE fore their conſecration; that he ſhall puniſh every 

wrong done to the ſuperior clergy, and they ſhall 

ned, proſecute ſuch as injure him; that no goods of for- 

itualßz f-ited perſons ſhall be protected from his ſeizure, in 

con-. churches or church-yards ; that all pleas of debt 

arti-W ſhall be tried in civil courts ; that the ſons of copy- 
rela- holders are not to be ordained clergymen, without 
1 tie conſent of the Lord of the manor in which they were 
t the born; Cc. The council unanimouſly agreed to 
with. ¶ theſe conſtitutions. But Becket refuſed to ſign them 
are with his epiſcopal ſeal, and not long after ſuſpended 
e theſſ himſelf from the exerciſe of his office, and impoſed 
Qaitl-W a penance on himſelf for finfully conſenting to them. 
pro- Henry dealt with Alexander III. who had been 
all gf advanced to the Popedom by his influence, to ratify 
nien, the above conſtitutions, and to conſtitute the arch- 
noth- biſhop of York his legate. Alexander, inſtead of 
lat -Wthis, laboured to reconcile him to Becket, and con- 
all degituted Henry himſelf his legate, providing he ſhould 
herills Wnot uſe his power againſt Becket. Henry rejected 
mn" the office of pontifical dignity with great indignation, 
wwe ON Bnd reſolved to humble Becket. He cauſed him to 
o abide de proſecuted for holding a royal manor; for con- 
imme, rerting to his own uſe the revenues of the archbi- 
5, (hail oprick of York, and of ſome other biſhopricks ; 
an m nd for embezzling 30,000 pounds of the public 


s Cbiel money, when he was chancellor. Becket appealed 
at none the Pope as his ſole judge, and refuſed ſo much 
out MW. to converſe with Henry on their points of diffe- 
uſt per- Nence. Henry got bim accuſed as a fugitive from 
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iſtice, and diſobedient to his ſovereign, —and after- 
ards of perjury and high treaſon, No perſuaſions 
{ his fellow biſhops could make Becket yield an hair 
readth. He inſulted both them and his ſovereign. 
hey pronounced him guilty of perjury in breaking 
8 oath ot allegiance, and cited hun 60 appear be- 
3 fort 
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fore his Holineſs to anſwer for his conduct. When 
the temporal Lords told him, that by refuſing ts 
ſubmit to their authority, he involved himſelf in 
treaſon, he boaſted, that were it not for his charac- 
ter, he would, in a duel, vindicate himſelf againſt 
any one, of them, who durſt charge him with a 
crime. He fled to France, where king Lewis, in- 
ſtead of baniſhing him, as Henry deſired, protected 
him, and recommended his cauſe to the Roman 
court. Henry hoped, that Alexander would have 
gratefully befriended him, and at leaft perſuaded Bec- 
ket to reſign his ſee, But neither his former favours 
nor his pompous embaſſy had any ſuch effect on the 
Pope. He and Becket declared ten of the confiitu- 
tions of Clarendon NULL and void, and threatened 
to excommunicate all ſuch as ſhould maintain them. 
Becket then reſigned his authority into the hands of 
tbe Pontiff. But Alexander, unwilling to have his 
faithful ſervant run down by the civil power, and 
fearing that his ſubmiſſion might iſſue in the reduQti- 
on of the Papal power, reſtored him to his office, and 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in ir to his uttermoſt. 

'The conteſt between Henry and Becket became 
more and more ſerious. Henry publiſhed a procla- 
mation, baniſhing all the rGations of Becket ; and 
commanding to ſeize all the revenues of his ſee for 
public uſe ; and prohibiting all correſpondence with 
Either him or pope Alexander; and declaring it high 
treaſon to bring any bull of excommunication or any 
Interdict from any of them; Sc. Becker excom- 
municated all fuch as adhered to the Conſtitutions 
of Clarendon ; and ſome of Henry's more active lords 
or miniſters were mentioned by name. In a numbe! 
of miflives to Henry himſelf, he mingled threaten 
ings with argument. He did all, that he could, t 
ſeduce clergymen and others from their allegiance. 
But thoſe of the province of Canterbury remained 
deaf to all his ſolicitations. Suſpecting that Lew" 
of France fomented their differences, Henry levicl 


an army to prevent an attack from France, or à fe. 
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volt of his own ſubjects. The clergy of the province 
of Canterbury dealt very plainly with his Holineſs, 
and repreſented to him the ingratitude and irregula- 
rity of his conduct. Convinced by the influence of 
Henry's preſents, and by his own fears, that he might 
join the German emperor, another diſobedient ſon, 
Alexander appointed his legates to repair to England, 
and there judge between him and Becket, Becket 
raved like a madman, as if Chriſtianity would have 
been ruined along with his loſs of his cauſe. Nor 
could his friends perſuade him to reſign his primacy 


on condition of Henry's giving up the Conjlitutions 


of Clarendon. Thus matters proceeded, till about 
1167, that Becket inſiſted for a pontifical ratification 
of the excommunication which he had paſſed againſt 
the obſervers of the conſtitutions of Clarendon ; and 
for his Holineſs' allowance to conſign Henry into 
the hands of the devil. Alexander informed Henry, 
that his allowance for his excommunication could 
not be long delayed, unleſs he ſhould repent. Hi- 
therto neither Becket nor Alexander had profited. 
much by their quarrel. The former had languiſhed 
in exile, and the latter had been deprived of his re- 
venues in England. But now, while Lewis of France 
invaded Henry's dominions in Normandy, Alexander 
manifeſted an uncommon regard to Becket, and con- 
firmed to him all the privileges he had formerly en- 
joyed. M revenge this, Henry entered into a league 
with the German emperor, who hated Alexander 

and if the nation could have borne it, he would have 
renounced Alexander's ſpiritual headſhip, and ack- 
nowlegged Paſcal his rival. Being informed, that 
the Englith were firmly attached to his intereſts, A- 
lexander cauſed the biſhop of London to admonitlz 
Henry, and in his name require him to reſtore Bec- 
Met, and annul the conflitutions of Clarendon. The 
biſhop having mildly executed his commiſſion, re- 
preſented to his Holineſs, in Henry's name, That be 
inclined to continue his obedient ſon, providing he 
dchaved as a ſpiritual father; and that nothing hin- 
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dered Becket's return, providing he deſiſted from 
oppoſing the royal prerogative and laws of the land, 
to which he had ſworn ſubjection. Reckoning this 
miſſive injurious to his character, Becket conſigned 
the writer into the hands of the devil, and notified 
the ſame to his clerical brethren. Finding that this 
conteſt retarded his conqueſt of Ireland, Henry be- 
came more and more anxious to have it made up. 
In an interview, which he had with Lewis, for eſta- 
bliſhing peace between them, he perſuaded him, that 
it was only Becket's pride and obftin2cy that prevent. 
ed a reconciliation with him. Both French and Eng. 
liſh nobility exclaimed againſt him, as intolerably 
perverſe, and unfit to be protected in either king 
dom. Regardleſs of this, Becket delivered np the 
Engliſh biſhops and other clergymen to Satan in ſuch 
multitudes, that Henry had ſcarcely enow to officiate 
in his chapels. Enraged by this, Henry aſſured his 
Holineſs, that unleſs he immediately ſent his legates 
to abſolve his clergy, and decide the debate between 
him and Becket, he would ſecure the peace and ho- 
nour of his kingdom in a manner leſs agreeable to his 
wiſhes, Alarmed with this plain dealing, Alexan- 
der immediately diſpatched his legates to England, 
with flattering letters to Henry, bearing, That they 
had full power to terminate the differences, and ab- 
ſolve the excommunicated. Bus he privately aſſur- 
ed Becket, that he would take care of his intereſts; 
and adviſed him to diſſemble for a little time. He 
gave the legates ſecret inſtructions, to give no deciſi- 
on, without firſt acquainting the archbiſhop of Sens 
in France, who was a truſty friend of Becket, The 
legates therefore cavilled at every thing which Heary 
propoſed. Obſerving their conduct, Henry thre 
tened to do himſelf juſtice by another method. They 
replied, that they feared none of his threatenings, 
as they belonged to a court, which had been accuſto- 

med to command kings and emperors. 
Not long after, Lewis procured another meeting 
between Henry and Becket, in order to have then 
reconciled, 
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; econciled. Henry offered to Becket a full reſtora- 
tion of all his dignities and privileges, and a thouſand 


oe 


marks to defray the expence of his voyage. Beck 
pretended that he had ſuffered reg — * of _ 
mage, all which he muſt have refunded to him.— 
Finding no hope of his ſubmiſſion, Henry ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to Pope Alexander, offering him as much mo- 
ney as would clear his extenſive debts, and 10,000 
marks more, providing that he would tranſlate Bec- 
ket to ſome other ſee, and remove him from France 
to Rome. Alexander would do no more than fend 
other legates to mediate a peace between them. But 
75 Becket refuſed to promiſe any obedience to the 
king's laws, but what conſiſted with the privileges 
of the Pope, and the liberty of the church, this at- 

tempt alſo proved fruitlefſs. TE 

Finding Henry extremely tenacious of his rights, 
the Roman court reſolved to humble him by force, 
as they had juſt done Frederic, the German empe- 
ror. To prepare their way, they every where repre- 
ſented him and his laws as extremely deteſtable, and 
extolied Becket as an almoſt unparalleled ſaint and 
confeſſor. Three legates were then appointed to ex- 
communicate Henry, and lay his kingdom under an 
Interdict. Informed of their intentions, Henry re- 
nounced the authority of both Pope and archbiſhop, 
and prohibited all his Engliſh ſubjects to receive any 
of their mandates. He ordained, That no Peter- 
pence ſhould be paid without his warrant; that all 
the clergy that were out of the kingdom ſhould im- 
mediately return, under pain of forfeiting all their 
revenues; that none ſhould ſubmit to any letter of 
Interdict, under pain of being hanged on the ſpot as 
3 to their king and country. To eſtabliſh his 
2 on the throne, he, in a crowded aſſembly of 
0 principal ſubjects, cauſed Henry his eldeſt ſon to 
* crowned by the archbiſhop of York, and to fwear 
g at he would inviolably obſerve the antient cuſſoms. 
ecket loudly complained of injury done bim, pre- 
tending, that the coronation indiſpenſibly belonged 
| | to 


_ that of the German emperor, or of trouble to his 


guard; and in this manner attempted to enter the 


= 


to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Alexander quick 


reſolved to revenge his death in the molt terribl 
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repentat 
tyeral f 


| lare his 
other biſhops, who had aſſiſted at the coronation, gr 7 


to the devil and his angels, and threatened to do the 


ly conſigned over the archbiſhop of York, and all 


them : | 


fame with Henry himſelf, if he did not, without de. pened t 


lay, make peace with Becket, who at the ſame timeſkhat He 
notified, that he would lay the kingdom under an church, 
Interdict of all public worſhip, if he was not recon-hhe inte; 
ciled within fifteen days. Afraid of a fate like toff egates 


hey co 


young ſon, or perhaps of Papal damnation to his ſoul hm gui! 


in the future ſtate, Henry, newly recovered from aſhllowed 
violent fever, had two meetings with Becket in theſhid neit 
preſence of king Lewis, in the laſt of which he yield ation. 
ed all that Becket demanded. However heartil lim, on 


Henry had forgiven the injuries done him, Beckeiqhis ſubje 
now rendered more proud than ever, proſecuted hifors, wh 
reſentments. He alway went attended by an armedFeipn ; t 


Ippeals t 
n the {ac 
els diſpe 


palace of the young king. He proſecuted the Pope's 
excommunication of his fellow biſhops. They flec 
from England to Henry in Normandy, and repretywo hun! 
ſented Becket as a public incendiary, a perſecutor offully nar, 
clergymen, and a determined enemy of his kingRhe ſee o 


and a deſtroyer of all good men that came in his wayſen fron 


Henry, in his outragious paſſion, ſaid, that it waſnny] all 
ſtrange, that not one of his numerous dependent the h 
had courage to avenge him of a ſingle prieſt, whhis ſecre 
braved and fought to depoſe and diſinherit him.-Pecket's 
Four gentlemen of his houſhold, moved by this fu kipping 
rious expreſſion, haſted to England, and murdereqheſe con 
Becket, while he was officiating in his cathedral. which! 
The Romith court no ſooner heard of it, than theſſent, wh 

ify Bec 
manner. The French king, the biſhop of Sens, ane tag 
others, charged Henry with it; and care was takeqles had 
to proclaim it in the moſt horrid forms through al ſelf ; ar 
Chriſtendom. Henry was threatened with exconflliq hi: 
munication, and his kingdom with an Interdict, un 
leſs he thould ſpeedily give {ullicient evidence of hi 
= repentance 
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repentance. He diſpatched his ambaſſadors to the 
ck tcveral foreign courts to diſown the fact, and to de- 
all clare his deteſtation of it. Theſe ſent to Rome were 
on, lat firſt rudely maltreated, and had audience denied 
thellthem: but a preſent of five hundred marks ſterling 
de-ffopened their way to his Holineſs ear. Their promiſe 
meſſthat Henry would ſubmit to the judgment of the 
anſchurch, prevented his conſignation to Satan, and 
on · Ihe interdiction of public worſhip in his kingdom. 
e to l.egates were diſpatched to England to abſolve him. 
hisrhey collected all the depoſitions they could to prove 
oulhim guilty; but finding none to their purpoſe, they 
m allowed him at laft to clear himſelf hy oath, that he 
theſſhad neither commanded nor aſſented to the aſſaſſi- 
jeldqpation. They then accommodated matters with 
rtilſhim, on condition that he ſhould never withdraw 
cketFhis ſubjection from Pope Alexander and his ſucceſ- 
d hiFfors, while they acknowledged him a catholic ſove- 
rmeFeion ; that in all eccleſiaſtical caufes he ſhould allow 
thaqpppeals to Rome; that he ſhould ſerve three years 
ope In the ſacred war againſt the Infidels in Paleſtine, un- 
fleeis diſpenſed with by the Pope, and ſhould maintain 
eprefivo hundred men for that ſervice ; that he ſhould 


tor ofully pardon all the adherents of Becket, and reſtore 


kingFhe ſee of Canterbury every thing that had been ta- 
 WaySen from it during his exile; and that he ſhould 


t WaYnnul all laws and cuſtoms which he had introduced 


dentFo the hurt of the church; to which was added 
| whfhis ſecret article, That he ſhould go barefooted to 
im. Pecket's tomb, and aſk pardon, and endure a ſound 


lis fu hipping from all the Canterburian monks. Upon. 
derFilele conditions, Henry obtained pardon of a crime 


ral. Bf which they had firſt cauſed him {wear himſelf inno- 


1 theſſent, when they could find no proof of it. To mag- 


erridlFify Becket, they gave out, that the dead body 
„ anqrought more miracles than Chriſt and all his apo- 
takelWles had wrought for the confirmation of Chriſtianity 


gh a ſelf; and many thouſands of mad devotees yearly 
XCOMMilized his tomb. 
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| The monks of Canterbury appeared to inherit hit 
ambitious and obſtinate temper. 'They claimed the 
ſole power of electing his ſucceſſor z and carried their 
point againſt both their kings. Richard, whom 
they elected, was ſcarcely conſecrated, when, in his 
council at Weſtminſter, he got eighteen canons enac- 
ted, importing, That no clergymen ſhould marry; 
that no fons ſhould ſucceed their fathers in ſpiritual 
functions; that no clergymen ſhould frequent public 
| houſes, unleſs when on journeys; that none of them 
ſhould aſſiſt in the judgment of capital crimes ; and 
that no money ſhould be taken for the holy chriſm, ot 
baptiſm, or any other ſacrament. Richard's next 
work was a furious diſpute concerning juriſdiction 
with Roger of York, which iſſued in mutual blows, 
Meanwhile, the Pope's legate perſuaded Henry to 
exempt clergymen from all civil judgment, , except 
with reſpect to ſome ſervices, and the abuſe of foreſts, 
In conſequence of this, they became the abſolute 
ſlaves of the Pope, and almoſt perpetually conteſted 
with the laity, in order to jinſlave the whole king. 
dom. - „ 

Alexander called a council at Rome, A. D. 1179, 
and required the Weſtern biſhops to attend it. Four 
Englith biſhops repaired to it. But Richard, mind- 
ful of ſome offence which his Holineſs had given him, 
in taking part with his opponent prior of the monks, 
went not. They prohibited the ſecular powers to 
judge any clergyman, under pain of excommunicati- 
on, —or to impoſe any tax xpon them, unleſs they 
generouſly offered their aſſiſtance, and the laity were 
incapable to bear the neceſſary burdens. They required 
all Chriſtian princes to eztirpate heretics, — to prevent 
their living under their juriſdiction, and to confil 
cate their goods, and render their perſons ſlaves. 
They decreed the ſame privileges as to the facred 
warriors in Paleſtine, to all ſuch as ſhould take arms 
againſt them. —Theſe laws were reckened the more 
neceſſary, as the Waldeuſes had exceedingly increale 
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The monks of Malmfbury withdrawment of them- 
ſelves from under their biſhop of Saliſbury, and thein 
forging of a charter for defending their diſobedience, 
drew from archbiſhop Richard a ſenſible Remon- 
ſtrance to the Pope. Much about the ſame. time, in 
a letter to one of his ſuffragans, he laments, That 
the Engliſh clergy had wickedly ſubjected themſelves 
to the Pope inſtead of their lawful fovereign, in con- 
ſequence of which, one might murder as many cler- 
gymen as he pleaſed ; and then, by proſtitution of 
an amiable wife, or by a little money, purchaſe his 
abſolution from a prieſt. | 

While Lucius, the Papal ſucceſſor of Alexander, 
was buſy demanding aſſiſtance from England, to de- 
preſs the ſenate and people at Rome, the monks of 
Canterbury, by king Richard's intreaties, and other 
like methods, elected Baldwin their archbiſhop. He 
attempted to ere& a college for the ſecular canons at 
his ſee: but his Holineſs, inſtigated by the monks, 
cauſed him to demoliſh it, and hallow the ground. 
At laſt, the mob, inſtigated by the monks, pulled 
down the buildings, and the archbiſhop, with the 
materials, laid the foundation of the palace of Lam- 
beth, which the Pope alſo ordered to be demoliſhed. 
Meanwhile, great preparations were made for a mad 
warlike expedition to Paleſtine. 

K. Richard I. dying, his brather John ſucceeded 
him A. D. 1199. Contrary to his inclination, the 
monks of St. David elected one Girald for their bi- 
ſhop. He poſted to Rome for confirmation; and 
by his large offers thought to have been created an 
archbiſhop of Wales. But king John and the arch- 
biſhop defeated his project; and another was made 
biſhop. Much about the fame time, Pope Innocent 
III. finding the Weſtern churches ſufficiently entan- 
gied in his yoke, appointed a general valuation of. 
their revenues, and the fortieth part of. them, to 
be granted for carrying on the ſacred war. The 
archbiſhop of York prohibited the lifting of this tax 
n his dioceſe, excommunicated the officers that le- 
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vied it, and laid the country under an Interdict, be. 
Cauſe they would not oppoſe them ; but he was 0- 
bliged to yield. The monks having ſeized upon the 
rectorſhip of Feverſham, before the king's preſentee 
had got poſſeſſion of it, Innocent took their part, 
Several who had inliſted themſelves for the /acred 
war drawing back, Innocent appointed the biſhops 
to excommunicate them by name, every Sabbath, 
and obliged king John, notwithſtanding his deep po- 
verty, to give the goth part of his revenues for car- 
rying on that mad war. „ 
Hubert, the excellent archbiſhop of Canterbury 
dying, the monks of that place choje Reginald, their 
ſubprior, to ſucceed him. He immediately poſted 
to om: for confirmation; and notwithſtanding that 
he bad given his fglemn oath to his eleCtors, that he 
would not reveal his election till they ſhould allow 
kim, he no ſooner got over the channel, than he 
every where aſſumed the dignity of archbiſhop in his 
way to Rome. Provoked with his impiety and iq. 
prudence, or fearing the king's diſpleatare, the pr- 
valent party of menks in the convent, begged b; 
majeſty's leave to chooſe a new archbiſhop. Appeal 
ed by their ſubmiſſion, John recommended Gray 
biſhop of Norwich to their choice; and at his own 
expence poſted off a number of the monks to obtain 
his confirmation at Rome, while the biſhops dil 
Patched their proxies to complain, that they ha 
been deprived of their right in the eleffion. Thi 
*Romiſh court weleomed all parties; but Innocei 
quickly determined againft the biſhops, and adjudg 
ed the whole right of election tothe chapter of monk 
belonging to the ſee. K. John having taken an oat 
of the monks whom he had {ent to Rome, that the) 
would chooſe none but Gray of Norwich, thous! 
himſelf ſafe to aſſure the Pope, that he would act 
nowledge any whom the convent ſhould elect. Fr 
miſing to abfolve them from their oath, Innocent“ 
bliged the monks, under pain of excommunicatic 
to chooſe one Stephen Langton a native of Engle 
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put a member of the Roman court; and pretending, 

that there was no need of princes corffent in his Ho- 

lineſs' preſence, he immediately conſecrated him. 
John was altogetner enraged to find one wholly at- 


tached to the French intereſt placed in this important 


ſtation. He drove out the Canterburian monks for 
electing their ſubprior without his knowledge. He 
threatened the Pope, that if he got not his will in 
this matter, he would prohibit every future appeal 
Innocent boldly 
replied, that he would but involve himſelf in inex⸗ 
tricable difficulties, if he dared to oppoſe the vicar o? 

Chriſt, to whom every knee muſt bow. By his com- 


mand, the biſhops of London and Worceſter laid 
the Engliſh nation under an Interdict of divine wor- 


ſhip, except baptiſm of children, taking of confeſſi- 
ons, and giving the ſacrament to dying perſons. In 
conſequence Bf this, their dead were buried in dit- 


* 


ches and highways like brutes; their churches were 


ſhut up, and their altars forſaken. Had John turn- 


ed his reſentment wholly againſt the Roman court, 


he might perhaps have carried his point. But his 
eizing of biſhopricks, abbies, and eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues, and requiring his ſubjects to renew their 
oath of allegiance, and many of his nobles to give 
hoſtages for their fidelity, gave great offence. In- 
formed of theſe ferments, Innocent delivered him 
up to the devil; and by flattering miltives laboure& 
to ſecure the favour of his affended nobles and cler- 
gy. John granted the bifhoprick of Lincoln to Wells 
his chancellor, and commanded him to receive con- 
lecration not from Langton, but from the biſhop of 
Rhoan in Normandy. Wells conſidering himſelf as 
now {ubje& to another head, repaired directly to 
Langton for conſecration. John in his rage imme- 
diately ſeized the temporalities of his bilhoprick : 
Nevertheleſs Wells duplicity-made him {ſuſpicious 
of every body about him, and ready to hearken to 
every term of accommodation. He offered to admit 
Laupton archbiſhop z to recall the baniſhed biſhops; 
— — b reſtore 
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reſtore the monks of Canterbury, and obey the du 
rections of his Holineſs, ſaving to himſelf and heirs 
the rights of the crown. Nothing leſs than a total 
ſurrender of himſelf and all his prerogatives to their 
mercy,' could content Innocent and Langton. A 
converſation between John and Pandulf, Innocent's 
legate, in order to reconcilement, proved quite un- 
ſucceſsful. Innocent and his party did every thing 
in their power to render John odious. They repre- 
ſented him as an enemy to the rights of the church 
and nation. Peter, an hermit, was employed to 
foretel, that his royal dignity ſhould ceaſe before 
next Aſcenſion day, and none of his poſterity ever 
wear the crown. This exceedingly hurt him among 
his credulous ſubjects. e it was decreed 
at Rome, that he ſhould be depoſed, and another 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead. Having publiſhed this ſen- 
tence, Innocent laboured to engage Philip of France 
to dethrone him, promiſing him a throne in the hes. 
venly paradiſe, and the crown of England in fee ſim. 
ple to him and his heirs, if he did. He diſperſed hi: 
miſſives and agents all over Europe to perſuade his 
infatuated votaries, that it would be an eminent ſer- 
vice done to God and religion to cut off this contu- 
macious prince, and enſlave the kingdom of England 
to the holy ſee ; and he promiſed full pardon of fin, 
and all other immunities granted to the ſacred warri. 
ors in Paleſtine, to all ſuch as ſhould affiſt in thi: 
work. 

Philip, with great zeal, prepared for attacking 
his Engliſh neigbbour, and John raiſed an army t0 
defend his own rights. But terrified by Innocent 
menacing letter, and by Pandulf's exaggerated ac. 
counts of 7! French army, John conſented to Cell 
ver ap his kingdom to the Pope, as the only meals 
of protecting it, and to receive it back as a fief d 
the holy ſee; to do homage for it to Innocent, and 
give him his oath of ſubjection, and reſign into bö 
hand all the patronages belonging to the crown,” 
and, after all, to declare folemnly, That he did 1 
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$7 
this of his own free will, and with the advice and 
conſent of his barons. This was all performed on 
the Monday before Aſcenſion day, in the preſence of 


Having got his ends accompliſhed, Pan- 
ipt off, leave 
ing John in the hands of the devil, and the whole 
nation under an Interdift, King Phillp was highly 
provoked by the Pope's mandate to ſtop his warlike 
expedition ; but being unwilling to draw the curſe of 
Rome upon himſelf and his kingdom, he ſubmitted. 
After receiving John's oath to govern according to 
law and equity, Langton abſolved him from the 
ſentence of excommunication. John aſſembled his 
barons to conſult how the damages of the church 
might be repaired. —Highly offended with his mean 
ſubmiſſion to the Pope, they reſolved to take arms 
againſt him, and refuſed to aſſiſt him in recovering 
that part of Normandy, which Philip had ſeized. 
Langton threatened to excommunicate ſuch as would 
take arms, before the Interdict were removed. 
To render his claim to the Engliſh kingdom moſt 
firm and manifeſt, Innocent ſent his legate to cauſe 
John make a ſecond reſignation, in preſence of his 
nobles and clergy, and atteſted by the primate. Af- 
ter the Papal charter was preſented on the altar, and 
attributed to the directive inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoſt, John ſwore fealty and did homage to the 
Roman ſee, and to Innocent and his lawful ſucceſ- 
ſors. Upon this, he received back the riglits of his 
crown from the legate. The nobles cor ſidered this 
ſecond reſignation of his crown as a condition of his 
obtaining the Pope's protection againſt them. Lang- 
ton atteſted the charter, but proteſted againſt, it; 
«nd thereby drew upon himſelf the deteſtation of the 
Roman court. Innocent and his agents now repre- 
ſented John as a prince of extraordinary humility 
and piety ; and the lately extolled Langton as a moſt 
wicked apoſtate, and the other clergy, who had for- 
merly aſſiſted the Roman uſurpations, but now aſſiſt- 
ed the barons, in demanding a reſtoration of the 
liberties 
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liberties of their kingdom, as moſt deteſtable mil. 
creants. A civil war taking place, John fought ty 
retain himſelf and ſubjects {laves to the Pope. 'The 
barons, who had lately helped to enflave the King, 
dom, fonght for its liberties, and obtained the Mag. 
na Charta and Charter of f ferefts, which Rill DD 
nue the foundations of Englith liberty. John per. 
| ſuaded his Holineſs to declare theſe charters 1 and 
void; and while his barons expected nothing but 
peace, he attacked them with an army of foreigners, 
to many of whom he diſtributed the property of his 
native ſubjects. They calted Lewis, heir to the 
French crown, to be their ſovereign. Neither he, 
nor they regarded the Pontifical thunders Oy 
In favour of John. 

In 1216, Innocent and John retired to date; grave, 
and not long after, Langton of Canterbury, who, 
<ontrary to the fears of ſome, and the hopes of c. 
thers, had proved a moſt valiant defender of the li- 
berties of the Engliſh church and nation. The 
monks choſe Walter one of their own number, an 
ignorant and ſcandalous wretch, whoſe father had 
been hanged for theft, to be archbilhop. King 

Henry III. and his biſhops warmly oppoſing it, Pope 
Gregory IX. declared their eleclion null and void, 
and took the choice into his own hand. By promi- 
ting the Pope the tenth part of all the moveables in 
England, for the ſupport of his ſacred war againſt 
the German emperor, Henry got Richard chancel- 
lor of Lincoln promoted. to the primacy. Terrible 
diftreſs and rage accompanied the levying of this 
tenth part for the Pope: ; but fears of his Papal dam- 
nations made the people at laſt to comply. Biſhop 
and abbots were obliged to advance the money for 
their inferiors. They were forced to fell or pawl 
the church plate, or to borrow money upon it at high 
intereſt from the Italian uſurers, whom the Pope' 
Nuncio had brought along with him for that pur 
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Nichard dying ſoon after his advancement, Pope 
h Gregory, intending to have all the vacant benefices 
or note conferred upon Italians, or other foreigners, 
oppoled the monks election of Nevil biſhop of Chi- 
ll cheſter, fearing that, Ike Langton, he might turn 
out a friend to his country. Enraged by this, about 
eighty perſons of high rank entered into a folemn 
nd 
confederacy to drive the Italian clergy out of all their 
preferments in England; and carried their point. 
Gregory was fufficiently proveked ; but Henry find - 
ing that ſo many great men were conicerned in the 
affair, durſt puniſh but few of them. Having got 
Henry made his blind dupe, Gregory annulled dther 
two elections of an archbiſhop ; and at laſt himſelf 
appointed Edmund, treaſurer of Salifbury. 

Contrary to the expoſlulations of the new archbi- 
og ſhop, Henry admitted Otho the pontifical Legate. 
He brought with hima ſett of canons to be eſtabliſhed 
The in a council which ke called'at London, They im- 
ported; That churches thould be conſecrated within 


* two years after their erection; that no abbot or rec- 
tor wal pull down old churches without leave from 
hang the biſhop of the dioceſe; that no perſon of infamous 
0 birth, or who is ignorant or ſcandalous, be admitted 
ei to the prieſthood; that biſhops live at their cathe- 
. drals a conſiderable part of the year, and officiate on 


ainſ the great fe/lival, and on the Sundays of Lent ; that 
biſhops viſit their dioceſes, confecrate churches, ex- 
"ible erciſe diſcipline, and frequen tiy preach to the peo- 
: his ple; that every one that brings a cauſe into a fpiri- 
tual court, give his oath, that he doth not act from 
505 any litigious humour; that every advocate at his ad- 
miffion give oath, that he will plead according to 

jm truth and equity; that ali zudges keep records of 
their procedure, and give parties concerned copies on 
demand, &c. The canon, which he propoſed a- 
gainſt plurality of clerical charges, was warmly op- 
poſed. The principal ſtations of the church #7 
quickly filled with Italians and other foreigners, li- 
centious enough in their lives, but truſty Haves to 


the 
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the Roman ſee. Regardleſs of his ſubjects, Henry 
permitted Gregory to oppreſs them as he pleaſed, — 
The Engliſh clergy and many of the people were 
ſtripped of almoſt all that they had, for the aſſiſtance 
of the Pope againſt. the emperor : but the emperor's 
troops ſeized it in its paſſage to Rome. Finding, 


that he could do nothing effectually for the relief of 


his country, archbiſhop Edmund retired into a mo- 
naſtery. Gregory tranſmitted to the other biſhops 
a a liſt of 300 Italians to be preferred to vacant bene- 
faces, before any other ſhould be ſerved. No mat. 
ter, though for want of their language, they could 
be of no uſe to their flocks. IG 
Celeſtine IV. had ſcarcely ſucceeded Gregory in 
1241, when he appointed an inſolent legate to {trip 
the Engliſh clergy of the poor remains of their wealth, 
The nobles, finding Henry utterly averſe to aſſiſt 
them, reſolved by themſelves to reſtrain ſuch exaCti- 
ons. They commanded the wardens of the feveri 
fea-ports to ſtop every perſon, who brought le or 
mandates from Rome. A meſſenger was apprehend: 
ed, with ſeveral bulls, empowering the Nuncio to 
raiſe money from the clergy. 'The Nuncio complai- 
med to Henry : but the barons boldly juſtified ther 
conduct, and repreſented to him the injuſtice he did 
to his ſubjects, in permitting ſuch exaCtions ; and 
ſhewed him a liſt of revenues enjoyed by Italian cler- 
_ gy in England, which exceeded thoſe of the crown, 
The barons empowered a knight to order the Nuncu 
to leave the kingdom ; who, upon his ſhifting, told 
him, that if he did not depart within three days, be 
would be cut to pieces. Finding that Henry could 
not protect him, he haſted off, to the no ſmall jo 
of the nation. | 
When the council of Lyons met in 1245, the Eng. 
liſh barons inſiſted for a redreſs of their grievances; 
eſpecially the yearly payment of a 1000 marks of tri 
bute for the kingdoms of England and Ireland, % 
Beis of the Pope; and of the clauſe non obſtante in al 
hiv bulls. After waiting for a time to no berge 
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and finding, that his Holineſs intended only to amuſe 
them, they proteſted againſt the payment of that 
annual tribute; and {wore that they would not ſuf— 
fer the revenues of their church to be carried off by 
foreigners : and then returned home. gs 
Innocent IV. having obtained the Popedom, pre- 


| tended great favour to the Englith, allowed their 


patrons to preſent whom they pleaſed, and to nomi- 
nate an Engliſh fucceſſor, whenever any place was 
vacated by au Itaiian. But herequired their biſhops, 
under pain of excommunication, to ſign the charter, 
by which king John had rendered the nation tributa- 
ry to the Pope. They meanly complied. Next year, 
the Parliament, by a tolemn deputation, complained 
to his Holineſs of their grievances, particularly Papal 
exactions from clergymen, and penſions from chur- 
ches; the robbing of patrons of their power to pre- 
ſent proper perſons to eccleſiaſtical charges and be- 
nefices ; the beſtowing of benefices on Italians, who 
underſtand not the Engliſh language, and do not 
preach at their churches, nor maintain any charity 
or hoſpitality there; that while Italians bad free and 
ealy admiſſion to privileges, Engliſhmen were oblig- 
ed to protecute their rights at Rome ; and that the 
clauie nen onde in bulls, was deſtructive of all the 
laws, cuſtoms and privileges of the nation. Inno- 
cent being utterly averſe to diminiſh his revenues or 
powers, told them, that he would proſecute his own 
meafures, let Henry do what he would. He loaded 
the Englith clergy with new taxes, and claimed right 
to be adminiſtrator to all biſhops who died without 
latter wils, He appointed one biſhop ro levy from 
lis refident clergy 7 third, and from non-reſidents 
one Half of their moveables, under paur of excommu- 
nication, or ſuſpenſion, After ſome contrary pro- 
clamations of Henry, Innocent carried his point, ex- 
cept with reipect to the effects of the biſhops that 
died inteſtate. Provoked with theſe exorbitant ex- 
actions, Groſthead biſhop of Lincoln, a man of un- 
common learning and reſolution, ict himſelt to op- 
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poſe both Innocent and Henry bis pitiful dupe, in 4 
manner becoming his character. He tore the Papal 
bulls, which pretented unqualified candidates to be- 
ne fices. He refuted to conſecrate ſuch Italians as 
could not fpeak Engliſh. He formed a lift, by which 
it appeared, that Italians poſſeffed eceleſiaſtical reve. 
nues in England, to the value of Jo, ooo marks; 
which were, perhaps, equal to a million fteriing at 
preſent. At laft, for retuſing to conſecrate an Ita- 
han boy to the firſt vacant benefice, in his dioceſe, 
and for his faithful remonſtrance againſt the Papal 
wickedneſs, he was, contrary to the advice of the 
wiler cardinals, excommunicated by the Pope. He 
appealed to the judpment of God, and continued his 
work in the church, and died in a Chriftian manner, 


Dearing a ſolemn teſtimony againſt the Komith cor- 


ruptions. 

Henry had ſcarcely torborn opprefling the clergy, 
by exactions for a pretended expedition againſt the 
Infidels in Paleſtine, when Pope Alexander IV. about 
1260, demanded another for the conqueſt of Sicily 
to prince Edmund. And, becauſfe they had not mo. 
ney, bills were brought chem from Italy, indoricd 
to ſome merchant there ; and every biſhop and ab- 
bot was required to figa them, under pain of excom- 
munication. The Pope and King obliged them to 
comply, the bills being a little altered. After the 
nation had been, for ſeven years, grievoufly oppret- 
ſed in this manner, Ottobon che Pope's legate al. 
ſembled a council of the Engliſh clergy at London, 
which enacted, That, in cate of neceſſity, lay per- 
ſons might baptize infants ; that no money thould 
be taken for the adminiſtration of ſacraments ; that 
no clergymen ſhould be initalied vetore the preceding 
incumbents be certainly dead; that pariſhes ſhoul! 
be no further divided; that executors of teſtaments 
ſhould preſent an inventory of their trait to then 
Ordinary before they begin their adminiftration; 
that no biſhops ſhail tequeſtrate the profits of vacal 
livings; that penance ſhali never be exchanged i 
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money; that no tithes be alienated; that clergymen 


abſtain from pluralities, eſpecially fuch as are pofſeſ- 
ſed without diſpenſation or inſtitution ; that no be- 
nefices be held in commendam; that no patrons be 
allowed annual ſums for their grant of preſentations. 
Edward I. having aſcended the throne in A. D. 
1272, his parliament, about two years after, enact- 
ed a number of talutary laws for both church and 
ſtare. Meanwhile, the general council of Lyons im- 
poſed a new tax on the whole Weſtern church.-= 
None hut Peckham deacon of Lincoln oppoſed it. 
Having dared to hint, that the Engliſh clergy had 
been already lo impoveriſhed by taxations, that they 
had fcarcely whereon to live, Pope Gregory X. de- 
prived him of his preferments. Not long after, he 
rejected Burnell, whom the Canterburian monks had 
unanimouſly elected their archbiſhop, and himſelf 
choſe and conſecrated another Peckham a learned 
Franciſcan. Peckham quickly held a council at Lame 
beth, which confirmed the conſtitutions of. Otho 
and Ottobon z and further enacted, That prieſts 
ſhould carefully inſtruct their ignorant people; that 
the bread in the Lord's ſupper was both his body and 
blood; that unconſecrated wine merely rendered the 
ſwallowing of the bread the eaſier; and that which 
was conſecrated belonged only to the prieſts, who 
celebrate divine fervice in the lets important chur- 
ches; that baptiſm by lay perſons is valid; that the 
moſt neceſſary points of religion fhould be plainly 
explained to the people once every quarter of an 
Year, 
As notwithſtanding former - prohibitions, many 
continued devoting their eſtates to the church, to 
the hurt of the nation, and the impoveriſhment of 
the king's exchequer,— The Parliament, by the ſta- 
tute of Merlmain enacted, That if any perſon ſhould 
diſpone of any heritable property to the church with= 
out the will of his immediate /uperi;;, of whom he 
held that property, theſe, or higher ſuperiors, might 
immediately ſcize on ſaid diſponed houſes or lands, 
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for themſelves, as their undoubted property, in all 
time coming. Edward, being bent on limiting the 
power of the clergy, he and archbiſhop Peckham 
The citizens and bur. 
geſſes, now beginning to be called, as members of 


Parliament, along with the lower clergy, as a natio- 


nal council. In this, Edward demanded from the 
clergy an half year's revenue. Finding them reluc- 
tant, he charged the oppoſers of his motion to ſtand 
forth and take their trial as diſturhers of the peace of 
the kingdom. This obliged them to comply with 
Accounting it an unſupportable 
burden to attend parliaments, the interior clergy, by 


degrees, accuſtomed themſelves to make their grants 


in convocations. Next year, Edward demanded a 
new ſupply from the clergy. After procuring a bull 
from Pope Boniface VIII. prohibiting their payment 
of it, they pretended, their terror of this bull as a 
reaſon of declining it. Edward ſealed up their ſtores, 
and gave them till next parliament to deliberate on 
the affair. Peckham cauſed publiſh the Pope's bull 
prohibiting collectors to levy it, in all the cathedral 
churches. Next year, Edward called a parliament 
without the ſpiritual members, which enacted, That 
all the goods of ſuch clergymen, as refuſed the royal 


tax formerly impoſed, ſhould be confilcated, and 


themſelves outlawed ; and prohibited judges to do 
The clergy threatened to 
excommunicate all ſuch as ſhould ſeize their goods, 


without their conſent ; but finding, that Edward 


would not be trifled with, they, after ſome conte- 
rence, yielded the point, conſented to pay a fine for 


their contumacy, and to depolit a fifth part of their 


revenues, to be employed in defence of the kingdom, 
when needſul. Winchelſea, archbiſhop of Canter: 
bury, alone remained obſtinate. But Edward's or. 
der to ſeize his whole property, made him willing de 
part with a fourth part of it. In conſequenc of this 


ſubmiſſion, Edward and his parliament confirmed t0 


Not 


the clergy all their wonted privileges. 
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Not long after, Boniface prohibited Edward's fur- 
her attempts upon the betrayed and disjointed king- 
Jom of' Scotland. But he and his barons little re- 
parded his Holineſs' mandates. Boniface alſo pre- 
umed to put the new biſhop of Worceſter in poſſeſ- 
jon of his temporalities as well as his ſpiritual juriſ 
liction. But Edward obliged him to renounce that 


c- lauſe, and pay a 1000 marks ſterling, for ever ac- 
nd Wepting it. About the ſame time, by a large preſent 
of Wt gold plate, he perſuaded Pope Clement to abſolve 
th Him from his coronation oath to preſerve his ſubjects 


ble Miberties ſecured to them by Mogna Charta and Chars 
by {Wer f /ore/7s, and to give him a bull declaring all ex- 
nts Monmmunication for the breaches of it null and void. 
after humbling ſome of the ſeditious nobles, he at- 
ll Hacked the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and by the 
ent Pope's aſſiſtance got him ſuſpended, and his fee ſe- 
s a Wucitered in the hands of the Nuncio. Juſt before 
res, is death, he held a parliament of laics and clergy- 
on nen at Carlifle, which enacted, That none of the 
pull principal preferments ſhould be granted to any fo- 
tral Neigners; that the rents of religions houſes ſhoutd 
ent Pot be given to the Pope for his college of cardinals, 
hat Wor ſhouid he have any title to the far /rvits of va- 
dy ant benefices; that Peter- pence ought never to be 
and emanded to a triple extent; that no legacies diſpon- 
do d to pious nies, thould ever be converted from their 
| to riginal deſign. | | 
ods, During the 12th and 13th centuries, the wealth 


vard f the Templar knights had exceedingly increaſed. — 
nfe- Mt is ſaid, they had 16, 00 lordihins in Europe.— 
for Navy of their greatneſs, and covetouſneſs of their 
heir Mealth, varniſhed over with pretended diſcoveries of 


lom, heir horrid enormities, brought them to ruin in 
1ter- egland, and every where elſe, in the beginning of 
s or. WW 14th. Not without oppoſition, archbiſhop Win— 
ig to ¶elſea ſubmitted to the calling of the clergy for mem- 
this ers of parliament 3 and himſelf ſummoned the in- 
ed to ior tort. Reynolds, his ſucceſſor, probably by his 

telents, obtaining the uncommon favour oi Clement, 
Not . Was 
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was empowered to viſit his provincial charge Mie king 
three years ſucceſſively, and to ſuſpend the juriſd r his n 
tion of all his ſuffragans, during that time to vidMarty in 
places ordinarily exempted z—to reſtore 200 cleręgdward 
men, who had been depoſed for ſcandal ;—to dioenWilcges [ 
with 100, that by reaſon of non-age were unfit Hncroacl 
holding benefices — to abſolve 100 laymen, wt arliame 
had laid violent hands upon clergymen to alla fers x 
40 clergymen to hold plurality of beneſices annen Heal any 
to charge of ſouls, notwithſtanding all laws to th utlawes 
contrary z—and, in fine, to pardon, on profeſiton nd mov 
repentance, all crimes committed within 100 di imp 
before. During the weak and diſorderly reign Matutes, 
Edward II. we find little relative to the church, fer“ cal 
ſome clerical ſubſidies to the king; the elections Remane 
che biſhops of Durham, Wincheſter, London, an neſs, Þ 
Hereford by the Pope, without regarding their rel Urbar 
pective chapters of monks ; and at laſt many cler the ! 
gymen a{k{ting the barons to depoſe him, and in{t*? thei, 
his ſon Edward III. award”: 

Mepham ſucceeded Reynolds in the archbiſhopricgg er t 
of Canterbury. In his provincial council, he fim, wie 
the number of holy days, and the manner of obieri ation w 
ing each. He had not proceeded far in his provin de Pope 
cial viſitation, when the biſhop of Exeter ſtopt hu ered ! 
with an armed force. Edward prevented a blos aints b 
contention between them, by recalling Mepham, ven j 
| ſoon after died. Notwithſtanding Edward's ſpiritegF'*'< in t 
remonſtrances and other efforts, his Holineſs itil o Clergy 
ſupplied the eccleſiaſtical vacancies, without reg e 


ing either king or wonted manner of election. Arc" othe 
biſhop Stratford having, on account of their pore! moved 
ty, refuſed Edward a clerical ſubſidy for carrying d ied in 
his war with the French, occaſioned a terrible col randton 
teſt between him and his no leſs haughty ſovereign aurch a 
who ſcorned to yield. Lo prevent the Pope's filling 13. 
up the vacant livings with foreigners, Edward's pat was fu 
liament, in their nt,,jſ of proviſors, enacted; Ih to pr. 
all ſuch as ſhould be convicted of bringing Tap be king 


proviſions or fore- grauts of eccleſiaſtical livings int echon of 


Ell 
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je kingdom, ihould ly in prifoa till they paid a fine 
Fr his majeſty's uſe, and made ſatisfaction to the 
arty injured. Next year, the clergy having pleated 
dward with their large ſubſidy, they had their pri- 
ileges further explained and confirmed againſt all 
ncroachment of the ſecular courts. In his next 
arliament heli at Weſt: minſter, the famous ſtatute 
f PREMUNIKE enacted, That whoever ſhould ap- 
al any cauſe of property to the Pope, fhould be 
utlawed frem the king's protection; their eſtates 
nd moveables confiſcated for his uſe z and their per- 


OAQ : 

qu rs imprifoned till ranſomed to his content. Theſe 
an atutes, with that of Mertmain above mentioned, 
ere calculated to refirain the growing power of the 
7 


oman court ; but, unwilling to break with his Ho- 
Incts, Edward never put them into execution. 
Urban V. having commence! Pontiff in 1362, he, 


* re! 
cle che haughtieſt manner, required the Engliſh to 
16027 their annual tribate promiled by king John.—- 


dward's parliament declared, That John had no 
dower to bring any ſuch fervitude upon his king- 
lom, without their own conſent ; 1 and that the whole 
ation was determined to oppoſe all pretenfions of 
orie Pope to it. This tpirited reſolution for ever de- 
- ni vered England from this mfamous tribute. Com- 
loo laints being preſent<d to this parliament, That cler- 
hen had aimoſt the whole management of the 
riteW'4< in their hands, they {upplicated Edward, That 
fil © ciergyman mould be held admittable to the offices 
owl cancellor, privy feal, treaſurer, baron of exchequer, 
ac $2d other places of the 47, iff. Edward had ſcarce 
_ AG from che fr three othces, when he 
19 0 ied in 1377, and Was MESSE | by Richard II. his 
cl randion; under whoſe weak povernment, both 
ritt hurch and {tate were aft rained. In the Parlia- 
G1lins nent 390, the ſtatute of premmuniy's - Was rat iſied, and 
s pare was further enasted, Thar whoever went beyond 
Tha ca tO Procure Mal any clerical benefice without 
Papi he e king's leave, Gould bee ciuled from the pro- 
- inoc< lion of the laws; and that it hould be held trea- 

tl | lonable 
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ſonable to bring into the kingdom any ſentence. 
excommunication on account of the making of the 
ſtatutes. The biſhops proteſted, and the Pope n 


hariſt ic 
df it, ti 


ged, againſt theſe reſtrictions of their power. Ire P* 
Nuncio was required to do nothing contrary to th volles 
laws of the kingdom, and prerogatives of the king _ of 
and to export no money without ſpecial warrant fra. Por 
him and his council. A — 


MEANWHILE, the nation was not a little e wb, 4 
lightened with the knowledge of the truths of Chi 


About 1360, John Wickliff principal profeſſor * PO 
divinity at Oxford, boldly defended the ſtatutes 0 8 
that univerſity againſt the Mendicant friars, and: "7, Fe 
ven threw out hints againſt their Pontifical protecto Horn 
For this, Langham archbiſhop of Canterbury Mut 5 


prived him of his wardſhip, and ſubſtituted a mol 
in his place. About the lame time, Langham con 


p, ſole 


N 

demned thirty opinions, and king Ldward comma rol 

itudes 
ded the heads of the univertity to ſearch out, an TIRE 
expel all ſuch as were tainted with them. Wickl ene 
appealed from the archbiſhop's ſentence to the jul, . . 
ment of Pope Urban: but, provoked with his cor "2x they | 
firmation of it, he began more openly to attack ut 2. 


ſcandalous behaviour of the monks and Popes; lurch 
expoſe the abſurd ſuperſtitions which prevailed ie of h. 
and to urge people to acquaint themſelves with nd cha: 
word of God as the Rule of their religious condud 
and for their affiſtance he tranſlated the Bible 1 
Engliſh. The clergy furiouſly oppoſed him; 
the monks commenced a violent proſecution of 1 
before Pope Gregory XI. But the Papal chil 
and the influence of the duke of Lancaſter and ot: 
noblemen, that favoured him, retarded the exec 
tion of it about eight years. About 1383, Willa 
Courtney archbiſhop of Canterbury, revived ther 
ceſs, in the councils of Lambeth and London. We 
Eb was acculed of ten herelies, and thirteen otie 
errors; the principal ot which were, That the @ 

chariſtt 


rom R 
ot that 
he reſtr 
nany ſc 
racle « 
of Chri 
denedict 
enſe, ſt 
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hariſtical bread is not, by the prieſt's conſecration 
pf it, turned into the real body of Chriſt; that no 
zore power was given to Peter, than to the other 
bollles; that the church of Rome is no more the 
ad of the univerſal church than any other; that 
ze Pope hath no more power of juriſcdiction than 
ny other prieſt; that if church- men ſcandaloufly 
ilbelieve, they may be deprived of their temperali- 
jes; that the goſpel of Chriſt is a ſufficient Rule of 
Chriſtian life; that monaſtical and other additio- 
al rules add no real excellence to Chriſtianity; that 
lergymen ought not to have prifons for puniſhing 
men's bodies. Not long after, he died peaceably ii 
nis reCtorthip of Lutterworth, without any appear- 
znce of either recanting or explaining away his tenets. | 
But about thirty years after, his bones were' digged 
pp, folemnly judged, condemned and burnt. 
Notwithſtanding Courtney excommunicated mul- 
itudes of Wickliff's followers, who were nick named 
„Harde, they mightily increaſed. Taking the op- 
portunity of Richard's abſence in Ireland, they at- 
mpted to have their doctrines approven by the- 
Parliament A. D. 1395. They preſented a ſpirited 
emonſtrance, in which they averred, Tbat the 
hurch of England's imitation of the Nodiiſts in the 
ſe of her temporalities, had baniſhed faith, hope, 
und charity; that the Englith prieſthood derived 
From Rome, and pretending power over angels, is 
ot that which Chriſt ſettled on his apoſtles; that 
he reſtraint of clergymen from marriage occaſioned 
many ſcandalous immoralities; that the pretended 
iracle of tranſubſtantiation renders the greateſt part 
ot Chriſtians idolaters; that exorciſms or (clerical | 
denedictions of wine, bread, water, oil; wax, in- 
enſe, ſtones for the altar, church Walls, holy veſt- 
ments, mitres, croſſes, &c. have more of necro- 
mancy than of religion in them; that the junction of 
the office of prince and b Hab, prelate and ſecular 
judge, in the fame perſon, is impreper and hurtful; 
that Prayer for the dead is a wrong foundation of 
I charity 
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charity and religious endowments ; that pilgrimagez 
prayers, and offerings to images and eroſſes, are near 
of kin to idolatry ; that auricular confeſſion makes 


prieſts. proud, admits them into the ſecrets of peni- 


tents, and gives them opportunities for intrigues, 
and other great offences; that women's vows to lite 
unmarried betrays them into infamous correſponden- 
ces, tempts them to procure abortions, and murder 
their children unbaptized; that unneceſſary trades 
occaſion pride and luxury. This remonſtrance ſo 
alarmed the clergy, that ſome of the biſhops poſted 
te Ireland, to bring home the king to their aſſiſt. 
ance; while Arundel, who had juſt obtained the 
archbiſhoprick, aſſembled a council for condemning 
fuch heretical doctrines. 

In 1399, the barons depoſed the weak, and in 
fome things tyrannical, Richard,—and Henry IV, 
duke of Lanczfter,, afcended the throne as nearet 


_ heir. —His parliament of 1400, revived the ſtatutes 


of proviſers and premunzire - but as he, for his own 
fecurity on the throne, conrted the favour of the 
clergy, they continued aſking, and the Pope in co! 
lating of benefices. The parliament alſo enacted, 


That the purchaſers or executors of bulls prohibiting 


payment of tithes, or exempting from the juriſdict. 
on of biſhops, ſhould incur the penalties mentioned 
in the fatute of previſers. "The biſhops, by royal 
warrants, had formerly impriſoned multitudes of the 
followers of Wickliff. Henry, to pleaſe them and 
their Pope, now procured a ſtatute for barning 0 
heretics ; in conſequence of which, theſe biſhops, 
who, under Richard, would not affiſt in condemning 
traitors and notorious oppreſſors, greedily claimed 
the ſole power of judging and committing to the 
flames ſuch as they called relapſed heretics. Sau. 
tra, a pious prieſt of London, was almoſt immedi 
ately condemned and burnt, becauſe he could not be. 
lie ve tranſubſtantiation. 


When the parliament met, A. D. 1408, Arun. 
del, inſtigated by Henry, aſſembled his cleric 
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ves council at Oxford to extirpate hereſy from the uni- 
dear verfity and nation. They enacted, That none ſhould 
kes preach without licence from a biſhop ; ; that fermons 
en- thould only touch upon moral ſubjects, and fuck 
ues, MWithings as had been formerly taught by the church; 
lite that no books of Wickliff or his followers ſhould be 
len-: read in ſchools or colleges; that no perſon, without 
rder authority, ſhould tranilate any part of the Bible into 
ade ngliſh; that no propolitions or concluſions tendi 
e ſo to the corruption of men's faith or practice ſhould be 
steal mentioned; that none thould diſpute concerning 
ſfiſt- the worſhip of 1 images, holy relicks, or pilgrimages, 

the or any other point fixed by the church; and that 
ningſWthe Heads of the univerſity ſhould, once every month, 
enquire into the principles of the Rudents ; ; admo- 
d in nin them, if found in an error, and expel them, if 
IV obſtinate. Nevertheleſs, the doctrines of Wickliff 
are] till prevailed.— When Henry demanded a pecuniary 
tutes aid from his parliament, the Commons inſiſted for 
ownſſſtavour to the Lo/faras, and repreſented, That the 
F theſſſclergy ſquandered away their enormous wealth in 
col van grandeur ard unneceſſary pomp; that, if he 
cted would take away their temporal eſtates, the nation 
iti would be more able and ready to defend itſelt, the 
dicti- ¶ poor better ſupplied, and themſclves more attentive 
onedFWto the duties of their ſtation. In a ſecond remon- 
royalſtrance, they infiſted, That the ſtatute for burning of 
f the beretics ſhould be either repealed or amended. - The 
, and clergy loudly reproached the Commons as hereties 
ng rchemſelves; and Henry haughtily rejected their re- 
hop queſts, and Wiſhed the rigour of that ſtatute beigh- 
aningtened. Not long after, he refuſed his aſſent to an 
zimedſatt of parliament for the trial of clergymen in civil 
o theſcourts ; but cheerfully ſigned a warrant for the bur- 
Saw ning of one Badby a blackſinit! h, who could not be- 
medi-· ¶ lieve tranſubſtantiation. 
ot be Wickliff's tenets ſtill fpreading, were again con- 
emaned at Oxford; and every one was prohibited, 
Arun- N onder pain of degradation, to teach them. The 
erica *0nvocation of London having urged the archbiſhop 
ouncl I 2 to 
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to viſit the univerſity of Oxford, the Heads appoint: 
ed twelve of their principal doctors, along with the 
delegates of the archbiſhop, to examine the books 
of Wickliff, and tranſmit an extract of the condem- 
nable propoſitions to him and his ſuffragan biſhops, 
He and Henry had reſolved not to leave one Lellard 
in the kingdom: but death cut them both off in 
1413, lamented by almoſt none, but the abandoned 
clergy. Juſt before his death, Arundel had laboured 
to perſuade young Henry V+ to proſecute Sir John 
Cobham or Oldcaſtle, and other heretical lords.— 
Finding him averſe to ſuch cruelty, Arundel and his 
agents pretended that Sir John had afſembled 20,000 
of his party to maſſacre his whole royal family, Per- 
ſuaded hereof, Henry aſſembled an army, and was, 
at midnight, conducted to a place, where he found 
about an hundred of the poor perſecuted Lollards, 
aſſembled for worſhipping God, with arms about 
them for their own defence from murderers. Some 
were killed: others, inſtigated by promiſes and threa- 
tenings, falſely confeſſed a plot, and that Sir John 
was at the head of it. A price being ſet upon his 
head, he was ſoon apprehended, hanged by the mid- 
dle, and then burnt. He endured his ſufferings as 
a couragious martyr for Chriſt. While Arundel 
anſwered to God for his treacheries and murders, 
Henry ſeemed to have been convinced that he had 
been impoſed on, and granted the Lollards an a(t 
of indemnity. 

After the council of Canſtance, A. D. 1416, Pope 
Martin began to diſplay his abſolste power over the 
"Engliſh church. He often diſpoſed of vacant biſho- 


Pricks in the form of prouiſions, and annulled the e- 


lections of the chapters of monks. 
vince of Canterbury, he, in two years, appointed 
thirteen biſhops. fle was extremely laviſh of his 
grants for conſolidating and appropriating pariſh 
churches, or of diſpenſations with clergymen's non— 
reſidence, or laymen's enjoyment of eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices. King Henry's bold rgmonſtrance — 
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is preſumption a little.— The parliament enacted, 
hat none ſhould be admitted to benefices, upon 


nt- 
the 


ks apal proviſions, contrary to the right of the patron; 
m · Ind the clauſe non obſtante in Papal bulls ſhould have 
ps. No effect. Henry further demanded, that his Holi- 
ardWeſs ſhould diſpoſe of no preferments in England 


in nd that himſelf ſhquld enjoy the Pontifical revenues 
ned Wt that country, whenever he ſhould be employed in 
red efending the holy fee. When Martin laboured to 
zbn{Wvade theſe demands, Henry's ambaſſadors proteſted, 
;,—{W bat their maſter would therein uſe his own prero- 
his ative, Martin, at his own hand, tranſlated the bi- 
doo hop of Lincoln to the archbiſhoprick of Vork: but 
er. Menry commanded the dean and chapter not to ad- 
vas, Init him; and ſo he was forced to return to Lincoln 
und end the Pope to acquieſce. Perceiving that the 
rds, Wrench monks had marked their diſaffection to him 
out nd his conqueſts in their country, Henry turned 
me hem out of ſome monaſteries, and put Enghſimen 
rea- In their room. 5 
ohn Henry VI. an infant, was ſcarce enthroned in 
his 423, when Chichely archbiſhop of Canterbury re- 
nid · Fewed the furious perſecution of the Lollards. Two 
s as {prieſts were accuſed before the firſt convocation, but 
adel Wot off with their life. In the following parliament, 
ers, he Commons grievouſly complained, That want of 
had ue clerical inſtruction tempted the ſubjects to Lol- 
at Wardiſm, the facraments not being duly adminiſtered, 
| many dying without the privilege of religious cere- 
ope ſWonies,—and hoſpitality being neglected through 
the elergymen's non-reſidence at their charges. And 
ſho- hey inſiſted, That if any prieſt ſhould abſent himſelf 
e e- From his flock fix weeks in a year, he ſhould forfeit 
pro- his claim to his benefice. Ruflel a Franciſcan, hav= 
nted ag tauglit, That the payment of perſonal tithes to 
his the clergy was not commanded by the word of God; 
riſk {ond that they might be better laid out upon ſome pi- 
non: eus uſes, as the givers found meet, was warmly per- 
| be- FWiecuted for his deteſtable doctrine. He eſcaped out 
cked Mot the kingdom: but all thoſe of his order were com- 
his | manded 
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| manded to preach up the contrary : and the unix 
ſity of Oxford 1equired all their ſtudents, before n 
ceiving any degrees, to {wear, That they would nt 
ver maintain Ruſſel's opinion, or any wiſe athſt | 
defending it. 

Archbithop Chichely having, in his firſt convoc 


tion, moved for an annulment of Papal exemption ſed by 
and having advited Henry V. to refuſe the biſhop Hot allo 
Wincheſter for pontifical legate, had rendered hinWiſe his 


loucel 


is prela 


ſelf obnuxious at Rome, Martin, being now free 
from the entanglements of his immediate predeceſ 


fors, charged him, under pain of excommunicationithout 
to labour to his uttermoſt to have the ſtatutes of Hermit 
viſors and premunire repealed ; and to inform th{Wohemi 
council and parliament, that every one that obeyefpollect 
them, lay under excommunication at Rome; and In th 
to require all his clergy to teach the fame ;—andMWand oth 
finally, to report his diligence herein, atteſted bv orſhip 
two credible witneſſes. Chichely's excuſe not beingWcbriſt ; 
{uſtzined at Rome, he was ſuſpended from the e Puch as 


_ erciſe of his legantine powers. He appealed to theſſand dur 
next general council, and to the tribunal of God, ilWical me 
that ſhould not meet. Martin repeated his demand income: 
in other two miſſives, in the laſt of which he put th demand 
archbiſhop of York firſt in order; pretended to anſſcou!d p 
nul the ſtatutes by his own power; prohibited theſWeven a | 
biſhops to act upon them; and declared all the obe: Not lor 
ers of them excommunicated, not to be abſolved Hor coll 
any but the Pope, except at the point of death. Aw. 1 
laſt Chichely promiſed to do his utmoſt for the reſ{}ccuſto! 
peal of theſe acts. Martin repreſented to the kingMWaps in 
and to Bedford the regent, that they were obliged inWlact ecc 
_ conſcience to repeal them; and to the parliamentMWThey en 
that they could not be ſaved, unleſs they voted theiſ Council 
repeal, The Engliſh rulers had learned to diffembe I them te 


with his Holineſs. When the parliament met, ChiFtions w 
chely, with great appearance of- zeal, inſiſted with Hreſiden. 
the Commons, for a repeal of the criminal ſtatutes Nbenefic. 
pretending to argue from ſcripture, reaſon, and the Henry 


common conſent of Chriitians, and then, with „ tne cou 
| re 
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eſt of his epiſcopal brethren, withdrew. The com. 
nons with great ſolemnity entered on the debate; 
ut, after all, refuſed either to repeal] or amend thele 
dbnoxious acts; and formed an addreſs to his ma- 
eſty, to procure from the Pope a purgation of the 
xrchbiſhop, who, they thought, had been hardly 
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ion pſed by the Roman court, The privy council would 
op Mot allow the cagdinal biſhop of Wincheſter to exer- 
hinWiſe his legantine powers, Nor would the duke of 
freeMGlouceſter, who was regent, allow him to officiate 
lece/Ws prelate of the order of the garter. Nor was it 
tion Mrithout manifold limitations, that the council would 
f pn ermit him to publiſh the Papal croiſade againſt the 


1 thWohemian heretics, for a levy of 2,759 men, or to 
develcollect voluntary donations for fupporting them. 
an In the convocation of London, ſeveral clergymen 
and nd others were accuſed of heretical hints apainſt the 
ed iſworſhip of images; and that the Pope was Anti- 
beingſebriſt ; and for holding ſome of Wickliff's opinions. 
e ei Puch as would not recant, were thrown into priſons 
o theſſand dungeons, to teach them repentance. This cle- 
od, Mrical meeting cheerfully granted a tenth part of their 
nandMincomes to his majeſty. But neither the Pope's own 
it thiflkdemands, nor all the ſolicitations of his Nuncio, 
o could perſuade them to grant as much to him, nor 


d theſWeven a twentieth part, without the king's content. 
obe; Not long after, the Nuncio himſelf was impriſoned 
ed byſWor collecting money from the fubjects contrary to 
Aw. The convocation, which had been originally 


e re ſ=ccuſtomed to do nothing but give aids, had, per- 
kingMWaps in archbiſhop Courtney's time, begun to tran— 
red inflact eccleſiaſtical affairs, as the bithops permitted. 
ment hey now appointed delegates to attend the general 
thei Council of Balil, which met in 1431; and infiructed - 
embleWihem to infift for a check to bis Holinels' ditpcnta- 
Chi- tions with clergymen's pluralit es of charges and nen- 
with residence at them; and his collation of dignities and 
tuten bene fices upon perſons ignorant or under age, King 
id the llenry efpouſed the cauſe of Pope Eugenius, againft 
h _ tae council of Baſil, and acknow edged the ſchiiſma- 

re | tical 
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tical conventicle of Ferrara, afterward tranſlated t 
Florence: but the lower houſe of convocation refuſe 
to contribute towards the expence of ſending a0 
delegates to it. When Eugenius granted the biſho- 
prick of Ely in commendam to the archbiſhop d 
Rhoan, Henry, at firſt, rejected the bull; and when 
the candidatc's good ſervices made him conſent, Chl. 
chely oppoſed his claim to the temporalities. — The 
convocation enacted, That none but graduates in u- 
niverſities ſhould be capable of any benefice ; and 
thus empowered. the ſeminaries of learning to pre. 
vent the admiſſion of ignorant wretches. 

After Chichely and his clergy had made ſeveri 
ineffectual attempts for repealing the above mention- 
ed ſtatutes, he, worn out with age, that he could 
not perform his epiſcopal work, begged of his Holi. 
neſs to inſtal Stratford the biſhop of Bath in his place, 
Stratford and his clergy ſtill inſiſted for a repeal of 
theſe acts, which fo much bridled their power. Not- 
withſtanding their maſter's filly complaiſance, Hen 
ry's miniſters refuſed to yield. Meanwhile, Henry 
Beaufort, his grand uncle, cardinal biſhop of Win. 
cheſter, died, famed for nothing but ſordid avarice 
and pride. Peacock of Chicheſter was a kind of 
deiſt, who extolled the light of nature above revela- 
tion; and, which was reckoned more unpardonable, 
he eſpouſed ſome of Wickliff's tenets. After he had 
twice recanted, he was deprived of his ſee; and al 
ſtudents who embraced his tenets were excommuni- 
cated, and expelled the univerſity. 

After he had reigned thirty eight years, Henry 
was dethroned for his weakneſs, and Edward IV. 
ear! of- March, eldeſt branch of the line of York 
which had been ſet aſide by Henry IV. was made 
king, To eſtabliſh his dignity, he granted the cler- 
gy every thing they aiked. 


the ſtatutes of proviſors and premunire, freed then 
from the juriſdictions of the civil courts ; and, un. 


der pain of excommunication, prohibited all bis 
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| Cavrcn of ENGLAND. 
judges or officers to arreſt or impriſon any of them. 
He pretended to grant them theſe favours from a 
terror of the excommunication denounced by the 
holy canons z and that he was perſuaded, that the 
miſeries under which the nation had long groaned, 

were the judgments of God for avenging the dire- 
ſpect, which had been ſhewed to his ſervants. In 
1466, Nevil archbiſhop of Canterbury held a coun- 
cil at York, which appointed every prieſt, four times 
a year, to explain to his hearers the fourteen article 


Wot faith; ten commandments z two goſpel precepts 


of love to God -and our neighbour ; ſeven works of 
eee the hungry, giving drink to the 
thirty, entertaining ſtrangers, viſiting the ſick, 
elothing the naked, comforting priſoners, and bu- 
rying friendleſs dead een deadly fins of pride, 
envy, anger, hatred, averſion to religion and virtue, 
covetouſneſs, and epicuriſm the feven principal 


{virtues of faith, hope, charity, prudence, tempe- 
France, juſtice, nd fortitude z and the ſeven ach- 


ments of baptiſm, Lord's ſupper, confirmation, pe- 


Fance, extreme unction, marriage, and ordination. 


This was materially the ſame with the tenth canon 
of Lambeth in 1281. After Edward's dethrone- 
gent, reſtoration, and death; and about two or 
three months reign of his ſon Edwatd V. Richard 
Crookback, duke of Glouceſter, his uncle, took the 
hrone. But, after two years, he was driven out 
by Henry VII. duke of Richmond, heir of the line 
df Lancaſter, who had married Elizabeth, daughter 
ff Edward IV. and heireſs of the houſe of York. — 
Ke had ſeveral conteſts with the ambitious clergy z 
ut his principal care was to hoard up money, and 
o died hated or feared by all his ſubjects. Under 
ls reign, Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
brought over the firſt Printing preſs from Harleim 
n Holland to Oxford in England, in 1494. 

Henry VIII. ſucceeded his father in 1509. Divi- 
Iity, as then taught in the univerſities, was his favou- 
te ſtudy. While many of his labjeas Were prong | 

K the 


- herſelf a virgin, and had an agreeable and virtuous 
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the deſtruction of his father's two moſt rapacions mi. 
niſters, Empſon and Dudley, he and his counci 
were occupied in ſettling his marriage with Cathe.W aftica] 
rine, aunt to Charles V. emperor of Germany and ly oft 
king of Spain. She had been married to Arthur his him t 
elder brother, when he was about fifteen years of noran 


empo 
dom; 


age. He ſlept wich her for a time, but was faid to per, t 
leave her a virgin. Upon his death, Henry VII. ibem, 


unwilling to loſe her portion, or to allow her a pro. Nobſerv 
per dowry on receipt of it, procuring a diſpentationWinevit: 
from the Pope, got her betrothed to Henry his \--Mto end 
cond fon, i in the 14th year of his age. But, perhayMby ev: 
repenting, he made young Henry enter a folemn fe. Ngieing 
eret proteſtation againſt it. As Catherine affirmet{the ab 
juſtify 
them i 
ches. 
by the 

The 
made x 
they pl 
pretenc 


temper, Henry VIII. moved by tome reaſons of. itate, 
and reckoning his conſcience ſufficently protected 
by his Holineis' difpentation, took her to his beda- 
bout two months after his father's death ; and they 
were conjunctly crowned. 

Henry and his courtiers having abandoned them. 
felves to pleaſure, Woltey, from the rank of a chap- 
Jain, puſhed himfelf into almoſt the whole manage - N Chriſti 
ment of the kingdom. A law had been made in theWan Ing! 
late reign, That clergymen convicted thould be burn the dea 
in the hand; another was now made, That murde Hand a c 


rers and robbers, not being prieſts or deacons, ſhouldMeatory, 


be denied the benefit of clergy. Highly ottendedWiuborg; 
the clergy inſiſted, That all their orders being lacred, the mo 
none of them could lawfully be judged by any civiWet rele, 
court. Standiſh riſked both his dignity and life, ſh: vinglj 
honeſtly oppoſing his brethren. And Henry lupboldly , 
Porting the ſtatutes, Wolſey thought fit to yield -iher's b. 
But, animated by his cardinal's hat, and his arch: 1gerly 
biſhoprick of -York, he, with great zeal, promotect Wiel 
# clerical contribution for his Holineſs to defray the furiouff 
expence of the Turkiſh war. But the clergy had 2dverter 
both wit and zeal to retain their own money. Wot enough 
fey was made the Pope's legale a latere, and appoint their « ch 
ed to viſit all the monaſteries in the Kingcom E ments, 2 
Ein PO Wert 
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empowered to viſit all the monaſteries in the king- 
dom 3 and empowered to diſpenſe with all eccleſi- 
aſtical laws fora whole year. The clergy were high- 


ly offended ; eſpecially as the Pope's bulls granting 


him theſe powers, had repreſented them as very 1g- 
norant and profligate. They thought it very impro- 
per, that Wolſey ſhauld pals ſuch a cenſure upon 

them, when his own vices were ſo remarkable. But 
obſerving, that their ignorance and profligacy would 
inevitably render them contemptible, he was willing 
to endeavour the reformation of the inferior clergy 


by every tenable method, except the drudgery of 


giving them a good example. He alſo expected that 
the abominable practices tound in monaſteries would 
juſtify his ſuppreflion of them, and converting of 
them into cathedrals, colleges, or collegiate chur- 
ches. But his friends adviſed him to ſupprels them 
by the leſs invidious method of Papal authority. 

The enormous wealth and pewer of the clergy had 
made many of them think, that they might do what 
they pleaſed, without reproach-or controul. Under 
pretence of a 'Turkifh war to be carried on by all the 
Chriſtian princes of Europe, Pope Leo X. publiſhed 
an Indulgence which extended to both the quick and 
the dead; and promiſed forgivencts of all their fins, 
and a complete redemption from both Hell and pur- 
patory, at fixed prices, for carrying on the war. The 
ſudordinate diſpoſers of theſe indulgences acted in 
the moſt profligate manner. It is ſaid, the power 
of releaüng fouls was ſoinetimes plaid lor in taverns. 

vinglius of Switzerland and Luther of Germany 
boldly decried this abominable merchandiſe, Lu- 
ther's books ſpread into England, and were the more 
ngerly read, that his doctrines appeared like to thoie 
of Wickliff. The Lollards were therefore the more 
furiouſly perſecuted. The leatt word, however in- 
advertently dropt, againſt any eccleſiaſtical law, was 
enough to found a proſecution; and parents teaching 
their children the Lord's prayer and the fen command 

ments, according to Wickliff's Engliſh tranflation, 
| K 2 | Was 
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was thought a ſufficient ground of burning them 2 


heretics. Puffed up with his own theotopical learn 
ing, and highly offended, that Luther had ſo freej 
handled T. Aquinas, his favourite doctor, Henn 


publiſhed a pretended refutation of his books. Thi 


procured him high flattery from Rome, with a ne 
title of Defender of the faith, which his ſucceſſors or 
the throne till retain. But Luther, in his reply 
treated him with very unceremonious freedom. Ti 
promote the ſalvation of his countrymen, Willian 
'Findal publiſhed an Engliſh tranflation of the Nex 
Teſtament with ſhort notes. Sir Thomas More, f 
famed for his mildneſs, learning, and Popiſh piety 

ubliſhed a virulent confutation of it. The biſhop 


poured forth their proclamations againſt it, as a bod 


infinitely diſhonourable to God, and rvinous to tht 

ſouls of men ; and, from all the pulpits in the nat 

on, charged all that had any copies of it, to brin 
them to the Vicar general, within thirty days, und: 
pain of excommunication, and of being ſuſpected d 
hereſy. Some were proſecuted as heretics, but re 
canted, —while Wolſey's oppreſſion of the nation 
particularly his clerical brethren, with taxes, divert 
ed men's minds to other objects. 


AFTER Henry had lived almoſt twenty yen 
with his queen, and had ſeveral children born byhe 
her frequent miſcarriages, and the improbability « 
her having any ſons, provoked his diſlike of he 

Perhaps, the French and Spaniards queſtioning tit 
legitimacy of his daughter Mary, when propoſed i 

marriage with their princes, awakened his ſuſpicid 

of the unlawfulneſs of his own; while Anne of B 
leyn, his queen's maid of honour, had begun to ca 
tivate his capricious affections. He firſt intimate 
his ſcruple to cardinal Wolſey, and required himk 
declare his mind concerning his divorcing of Catht 
rine. Wolſey, having had his attempt on the Pe 
dom defeated by Charles her nephew, was bent enovyi 


to do her à difleryice ; but was wiſe enough to he 
Z 5 e eal 
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leave to conſult the learned men of the kingdom. 
The biſhops and others, being aſſembled, adviſed 
Henry to conſult all the univerfities in Europe, and 
rocure their determinations under their reſpective 
ſeals. Meſſengers were immediately diſpatched with 
proper inſtructions to conſult the foreign univerſities. 
rs in more than a year, not one, but that of Orleans, 
had returned their opinion,—when Dr. Cranmer, 
then tutor to the children of a gentleman, in whoſe 
houſe Henry happened to lodge a night, ſuggeſted 
the propriety of obtaining and publiſhing the de- 
ciſion of the univerſities, which, if done, his Ho- 
lineſfs would ſcarce dare to pronounce a contrary 
ſentence, Higbly pleaſed with the hint, Henry 
puſhed for the foreigners reſolution ef his two 
o th queſtions, Whether the law of God allowed of a 
nau man's marrying his brother's wife ? and, Whether 
brin the Pope could diſpenſe with the laws of God? All 
undeſthe univerſities, except thoſe of Rome, and moſt of 
ted the learned in Europe, Papiſts, Lutherans, and Zu- 
ut ref inglians, declared themſelves in the negative of hoth 
atio queſtions. With much difficulty, and little unani- 
ive mity, the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge de- 
clared the marriage unlawtul, Having obtained the 
opinions of ſo many learned men, Henry aſſembled 
the biſhops; who all, except Fiſher of Rocheſter, 
y het declared it unlawful, and put their name and ſeal to 
ity their deciſion. Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
f hel put Fiſher's name and ſeal to it: but Fiiher ſtedfaſtly 
og th maintained, that he never empowered him to do ſo. 
ſed t Having removed Catherine from his bed, Henry 
ſpicial applied to Pope Clement VII. for a divorce. How- 
of Bever willing Clement would have been, that Hen 
to ci had ſued out his divorce in England, and married a- 
imatel nother, and got a legantine confirmation of his mar- 
him riage, he was very unwilling to diſpleaſe Charles the 
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Catht emperor, whoſe favour he needed againſt the Pro- 
Pepi tettants; and ſhifted off the affair the beſt way he 
.nov)Wfould. Campegius was at laſt diſpatched for Eng- 


and with legantine powers, and a bull of divorce to 
| | be 


to be 


leal 
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be ſhown to Henry and Wolſey, but with ſecret | 
ſtructions to {pin out the affair as long as poſſible 
The matter was begun in the legantine court by Cam nd by | 
pegius and Wolfey. Catherine, who had abſoluteſhut ot! 
refuſed to retire into a monaſtery, or to conſent 1 ſtates 2 
her own divorce, and had employed the intereſt 9 is mer. 
the emperor and other friends abroad to prevent it ounds 
appeared once and again before the legates, but ay edge h 
pealed the cauſe to the Pope himſelf. Campegin anced 


t the 1: 
edging 


| adjourned the court till the enſuing October. Mea con 
while, the Pope called the cauſe before himſelf, ani najeſty' 
jead(hi 


cited Henry to his bar. Henry commanded the eu 
of Wiltſhire to proteſt againſt the citation as contra "con! 
ry to his royal prerogative z and, in a letter ſignel hey int 
by cardinal Wolſey, four biſhops, two dukes, tw ve Jaw 
marquifles, thirteen earls, two viſcounts, twenty lenry | 
three barons, twenty two abbots, and eleven con The 
moners, the Pope was intreated to confirm the judy ought 
ment of ſo many learned men. Henry diſdained uſps the 
fend any to repreſent him as a pannel : but he fent nd eve 
ſome to excuſe his non compearance; and if poſtibl j men 
to draw the cardinals to his ade, While Henry wa hemſel 
fretted with delays, Wolſey's enemies, and exenoinion: 
Anne of Boleyn, his former friend, repreſented hin preeav] 
to his majeſty as a treacherous conniver with Campe parliamy 
gius, and a betrayer of his maſter's intereſts. 177 als; C 
proſecuted him for accepting his legantine powers; n, WW 
and in other diiferent forms. As Henry had given aurch ! 
Him warrants for many things charged upon him 2 pediate 
criminal, he ſometimes pretended to protect hints 
But, when he thought his danger over, he was ar bat no 
reſted tor high treaſon, and poiſoned himielf in e tueſe 
way to the tower, confeſling, That if he had ſerved ented t 
his God as faithfully as he had done his king, he would" 2c 
not have abandoned him in his old age. he chat 
In September 1530, Henry publiſhed a proclamt ions! 
tion, prohibiting all purchaſing of any thing fron Put his 
Rome under the ſevereſt penalties, and declaring bt ray 
intention to annex the eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy to vl '© he 


crown. Foreſesing, that the ciergy would Karte aautt 
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Cauvuncn J ENGLAND. 83 
t the laſt, he indicted them all as guilty of acknow- 
edging and ſubmitting to Wolley's legantine powers, 
nd by the flatute of premunire, declared them to be 


ut of his protection, and to have forfeited all their 


ſtates and goods to his uſe. Finding themſelves at 


is mercy, they gladly ſubmitted to a fine of 118,840 


ounds ſterling for his exchequer ; and to acknow- 


edge him their /pirizual Head. Tliey readily ad- 


anced the money; and promiſed never more to meet 
convocation, or to make any canons without his 
najeſty's allowance. But they thought a layman's 
xeadthip over the church ſo abfurd in itlelt, and fo 
nconſiſtent with their allegiance to the Pope, that 
hey inſiſted to add this clauſe, as far as agreeable to 
be laws of Chriſt, in their acknowledgment of it. 
lenry for the preſent admitted their claule. 
The parliament meeting in. 1552, the Commons 
ought it a proper ſeafon for ſecuring themſelves 
ad their people againſt eccleſiaſtical opprefſions 
nd even the c/ergy, finding that their proſecutions 
f men without any accuſcr; cauſing them accufe 
hemſelves on oath ; or obliging them to abjure what 
pinions they pleaſed, or be burnt, were very diſ- 
greeable,. - reſolved ro amend their cuſtoms. The 
arlament reſtricted the protection of clerical crimi- 
als; explained and inforced the ſtatute of Mort- 
ain, which prohibited the alienation of lands to the 
hurch without content of his majeſty and other im- 
nediate ſuperiors. They prohibited the payment of 
rats and firſt fruits to Rome. They declared, 
bat no excommiunication on account of adherence 
otneſe laws thould be regarded. Henry at firſt con- 
ated to theſe laws only for a year. But when the 
onvocation beſought him to preſerve the liberties gf 
he church, he replied, That no eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
mions ſhould hereafter be made or executed, with 
hut his conſent; that, as ſome of the provincial ones 
rzaly enacted, were inconſiſtent with! his preroga- 
ne, he intended to have them all examined by a 
Vamittee of 32 pertons, half of them clergy 8 
«a 
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and the reſt members of parliament, that ſuch | 
were found improper might be abrogated, and thoj 
that agreed with the law of God and his prerogaty 
might be confirmed with his royal aſſent. The cler 
gy were obliged to ſubmit. Sir Thomas More ſeeing 
whither matters were tending, reſigned the Gre; 
Seal, and Warham archbiſhop of Canterbury died, 
Cranmer's book againſt Henry's marriage with hi 
brother's widow, and his manful diſputing againſt 
in the foreign univerſities, procured him Henry's pt 
culiar favour, and therewith the archbiſhoprick d 
Canterbury. Apprehenſive of the critical nature 6 
the times, and having his affections fixed upon 
young lady, he accepted the charge with the utmo 
reluctance. At an interview, Francis, the Frenc 
king, pretending great friendſhip for Henry, adviſe 
him neither to go himſelf to Rome, nor ſend ay 
agents to proſecute his divorce, but ſecretly to mar 
ry Anne of Boleyn, now ducheſs of Pembroke, ufhuſe. 

he would ſtand by the marriage. Henry did fo erbala 
bout the 14th of November 1532 : but it is ſcarceſſhe emp 
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poſſible that Cranmer could be preſent. NotwilMope, t! 
ſtanding the conteſt relative to the divorce, ClemenWenry's 
readily granted to Cranmer the bulls and pall for lifſinted. 
archbithoprick. Fearing that his oath of obedienqf his w. 
to the Pope might interfere with his majeſty's auth me, Cl 
rity, or bind him up from neceſſary reformatioꝶpry of c 
Cranmer took it with a proteſtation againſt t-eſt plea 
which he thought wrong in it. Meanwhile, ClemenWder, c. 
inſtigated by the emperor, would neither grant Heenry's 

ry his divorce, nor allow it to be judged in Englanio him 


The Engliſh convocation, àt Cranmer's inſtalment high 
by a great majority, determined, as the foreign uo, the 
verſities had done; but committed the queſtion Miſſion: 
Catherine, conſummation of her marriage with WWfallibili 
thur, to the canoniſts, who determined, that Mroviden 
preſumptions ſhe had done it, were very {trooWith cou; 
Ail the upper houſe of convocation, except the 0 ent; a 
{op of Bath and Wells, confirmed this. The coaking ! 

— | v 06ailWMake the 
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ocation of York determined in the fame manner 

ereupon, Henry avowed his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn; and appointed Cranmer to call a court 
o judge of the nullity of his marriage with Cathe- 


11 
hoſ 
tn 
clet 


eng ie. | 

rfl 'The tidings of theſe tranſactions had provoked 
ied. MW'lement to confign Henry into the hands of the de- 
hh 


l, had not his moderate cardinals urged him to de- 

ay it, While Henry was on the point of a rupture 

ith the Pope, the French king perſuaded him to 

ubmit his cauſe to him and his cardinals, excluſive . 
f the Imperialiſts, upon the condition of obtaining 

don Mull ſatisfaction. Henry would not truſt Clement's 
tmoWromiſe, unleſs he had it under his hand in writ 

rencWor would Clement truſt Henry on any lower terms. 

IviſWelley, biſhop of Paris, was diſpatched from Rome 
d aFWith Clement's engagement to Henry; and a day 

) maſWas fixed for the return of Henry's ſubmiſſion of his 
e, nWauſe. Four Frenchified cardinals were added, to 
| fo Nverbalance the friends of the emperor. Meanwhile, 
arceſſhe emperor's agents ſo aſſiduouſly laboured with the 
twilWope, that he promiſed to revoke his engagement, if 
lemenMenry's return ſhould not come on the very day ap- 
for Mointed. As, perhaps, through the bearer's miſtake 
dienqſf his way, the return had not come up within that 
autboſIme, Clement brought the affair before his conſiſ- 
nati@ry of cardinals ; and notwithſtanding Belley's ear- 
t tage pleadings for a delay, and contrary to common 
emenWder, concluded it in their firſt ſederunt, declaring 
it Heigenry's marriage with Catherine valid, and requir- 
nglans him to take her back to his bed, under pain of 
almene higheft ecclefiaſtical cenſure. Within a day or 
gn vio, the Engliſh courier came up with Henry's ſub- 
ſtion Wiſſion : but Clement could not, with honour to his 
ich MPfallibility, immediately revoke his deciſion. Thus 


n{t! 
s pe 
ck d 
re 0 


hat 'rovidence ſhut up Henry to a breach with the Ro- 
ſtrouſ im court. Altogether enraged with his diſappoint- 
t the ent; and that he had debaſed his ſupremacy in 
"ne (Oaking his unfruitfut fubmiſſion, Henry reſolved to 


vocaiMake the Romiſh fee feel the weight of his reſent- 
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ment. He had already reſtricted the clerical prero- 
gatives ; and for ſome years his learned ſubjects had 
been examining the foundations of the Pope's autho- 
rity ; and all, except Fiſher of Rocheſter, were per. 
ſuaded, that it had rothing to ſupport it from Scrip. 
ture, Reaſon, Fathers, or Decrees of antient coun- 
cils. | 
When the parliament met in Jenny 1534, a bi. 
ſhop preached every Lord's day at Paul's croſs, pre. 
paring the minds of the ſubjects for the intended 
change; and teaching, That the Pope had no right 
to authority in England. The parliamene confirmed 
their former act, prohibiting the payment of Annats; 
prohibited the preſentation of candidates for bills. 
pricks to the Pope, or aſking his inſtalment; appointed 


biſhops to be elected by the chapter of the ſee, upon? 


licencefromthe king nominating the candidate,--who, 
after ſwearing faithful allegiance to his majeſty, ſhould 
have a commithon granted for his conſecration, and 
be inveſted with a right to the temporalities of tlic 
biſhoprick. They rendered the laws againſt heretic 
more agreeable to thoſe of the kingdom. They ap: 
pointed, that thirty-two: perſons ſhould examine ll 

the eccleſiaſtical canons of England, and abrogate 
{uch as they found contrary to his majeſty's prero- 
gative and the laws of the land, or good of the ui 
jects,—till the finiſhing of which, the preſent canons 
were to be held binding, unleſs they were plainly de. 

rogatory to the royal pterogative and eſtabliſhed lays 
and cuſtoms of the nation. As this uncertain ſtat 
of the canons, left Henry full power to explain them, 


or allow them to be executed or not, theſe comml: 


ſioners never met. Elizabeth Barton, the holy mag 

of Kent, inſtigated by the Pope's agents, pretends 

inſpiration ; and, to animate his ſubjects againſt Hen 

ry, for oppoſing the Pontifical power, predicted b 

ſhameful death within a month, if he divorced. ba 

e ot „and married another. She was attainted, and 
ve of her accomplices loſt their lives. 53-54 
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When the parliament received the news of Cle- 


a i ment's deciſion againſt Henry their ſovereign, they, 
50. eſpecially ſuch as favoured the Reformation, reſolv- 


ed to tear up his authority in England by the roots. 
3 They declared the whole kingdom freed from all de- 
pendence on Rome; they ordered all payments to 
the apoſtolic chamber of proviſions, bulis and diſpen- 
b. gations for ever to ceaſe ; that all diſpeaſations not 
contrary to the law of God ſhould be hereafter gran- 
ted by the two archbiſhops; and that no licence in 
ignt zuy matter not formerly diſpenſed with ſhould be 
granted, till it ſhould be examined by his majeſty 
and his council, They empowered the king to viſit 


and correct the abuſes of the monaſteries. They 
nted ſuggeſted, that the Old and New Teſtaments were 
bond conüdered as the rule of faith. They declared Hen- 
who, ry's marriage with Anne va/id ; ſettled the crown on 
on be inne of it; and provibited all, under pain of 


N miſpriſion of treaſon, to flander ſaid marraige, or its 
* fue, or this ſolemn approbation of it. They took 
an oath of allegiance to Henry as Head of the church, 
instead of the Pope; and to maintain the ſucceſſion 
Wot the crown to the iſſue of his preienc marriage; 
and to renounce all allegiance to the Pope. Not long 
after, this oath was impoſed on the clergy and many 
other ſubjects. They required clergymen to preach 
nothing but what was agreeable to ſcripture and ca- 
tholic tradition. Sir Thomas More and biſhop Fi- 
mer, who had before ſo zealouſly promoted the 
burning of all ſuch as could not believe tranſubſtan- 
tiation, now loſt their lives, becauſe they fcrupled at 
Henry's marriage with Anne, and at the oath relative 
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1 to his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy. In November this 
oth year, the parliament confirmed Henry's ſupreme 

© Mecadſhip over the church, particularly in correcting 
Yed bi 3 - 


errors and hereſies; and, to the no ſmall grief of 
the clergy, granted him the annats and tithes of all 
ccleftaſtical preferments ; which had becn formerly 
gen to the Pope. They framed an oath concerning 
lac ſucceſſion of the crown, and required perſons of 
. all 
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all ranks to take it. They declared it high treaſon{Meclarec 
to ſpeak againſt his majeſty, or his preſent queen, People 
to call him an Heretic, ſchiſmatic tyrant, or 1/urper MW&mbroil 
And they made proviſion for the ſuffragan biſhops, ride, 

When Paul III. was made Pope, Henry, by biWnce be 
miniſter Caſſils, applied to him for his re-conſiderimg Hnajeſty 
his cauſe. Paul was exceedingly deſirous of a recon · Nope's 
ciliation with England; but the news of ſome friat In ther 


and of Sir Thomas More and biſhop Fiſher being ex-Mrial of 
ecuted for refuſing to renounce their allegiance to the heir m 
Roman ſee, made him loſe all hopes of it. He there-Wminat! 
fore delivered Henry into the hand of the devil and Hrauds. 
his angels, abſolved all his ſubjects from their alle. Wpoſcd : 
giance to him, commanded all eccleſiaſtics to lea ere ta 


ade t. 
action 
vere E 
eports 
Parliam 


the kingdom, and all the nobles to take up arms + 
gainſt him; prohibited all other Chriſtians to hau 
any dealings with the Engliſh ; laid the kingdom 
under an Interdict of divine ſervice, annulled all tres. 
ties made with Henry by foreign princes ſince. his 
marriage with Anne of Boleyn; and declared the il aſterie 
ſue of it ſpurious, and incapable of ſucceeding to theo the 
crown. | | TY heir re 

The oath, approving of his majeſty's marriage, No the! 
and the ſucceſſion of the iſſue of it to the crowned out, 
and renouncing the Papal authority, had been ad. abou 
miniſtered by commiſſioners all over the nation. Ib hem b 
ſpread of Tindal's New Tefiament, and of the q. Heir gc 
gar's ſupplication, which was chiefly directed againli Wale thi 
the lazy monks as devourers of that which belongedMacanci 
to the poor, had contributed to the conviction of ſe. Interior 
verals, But the bulk of the nation ſtill continuedMormati 
zealous for Popery. Such as dared to oppoſe it wereFWies we! 
in danger of being burnt or otherwiſe perſecuted Went ar 
But the queen, lord Cromwel, afterwards earl olÞcnts of 


Eſſex, archbiſhop Cranmer, Shaxton of Saliſpu ee po 
and Latimer of Worceſter, who ſtudied ta promote ſtrue val 
the reformation, had influence with Henry, whil:}Wounds 
biſhop Gardiner, the duke of Norfolk, and other, mall b 
did their utmoſt to oppoſe it. None were more »Wunſter 
verſe to it than the cloiſtered monks, who openifM*r, aue 


declared 


{bu rf, 
omote 

while 
others, 
nore 4a 
openly 
eclared 
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leclared againſt the king's procedure, begged the 


deople to take up arms againſt him, and laboured to 
mbroil him with foreign princes. To humble their 
xride, Henry appointed lord Cromwel, who had 
once been Wolſey's ſervant, but was now made his 
ajeſty's vicegerent in ſpiritual affairs, inſtead of the 
Pope's legate, and others, to viſit their monaſteries 
n the manner which he preſcribed. To prevent a 
rial of their behaviour, ſome voluntarily ſurrendered 
heir monaſteries into his hand. Qthers, upon ex- 
mination, were found guilty of the moſt abominable 
rauds. Multitudes of pretended relicks were ex- 
poſed and deſtroyed. Images of pretended ſaints 
rere taken down and burnt, and the rich oblations 
ade to their ſhrines converted to the king's uſe.— 
faction, and lewdneſs of the moſt unnatural kind, 
„ere every where found. Having conſidered the 
eports of the Commiſſioners for the viſitation, the 
Parliament agreed to ſuppreſs 376 of the ſmaller mo- 
aſteries, and to give their plate and other furniture 
o the value of about 100,000 pounds ſterling, and 
heir rents amounting to 32,000 pounds per annum 
o the king. About ten thouſand monks were turn- 
d out, each of them with forty-five ſhillings, equal 
o about the value of 27 pouds at preſent, to carr 
hem beyond lea, or to live on till hecould work; and 
heir governors had yearly penſions granted them. To 
ale the nation, theſe penſionaries were thruſt into 
acancies, as faſt as poſſible; and hence moſt of the 
inferior clergy became inveterate enemies to the Re- 
formation. In 1537 and 1539, the greater monaſte- 
fies were ſurrendered into his majelty's hand, to pre- 
ent an examination of their manners. The clear 
rents of all the ſuppreſſed houſ amounted to 131, 
607 pounds fix ſhillings and four pence : but their 
Irue value was at leaſt ten times more. With 18000 
pounds of this revenue, Henry intended to erect 18 
mall biſhopricks; but no more than thoſe of Weſt- 
nnſter, Cheſter, Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucel- 
er, and Bliſtol, were actually founded. To prevent 
the 
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of the abbey lands were given to courtiers, or ſo 


corrected. This, corrected by Cranmer, was, ca 


virtue, queen Anne, by her airy and unprudsnt I 


mies, fell under a ſuſpicion of infidelity, about thr 


'and beheaded May 19, 1536, as guilty of a pr 


plotting Henry's death. She died folemnly protel 
ing her innocence. Next day, Henry married Jeu 


after, Anne's daughter, Elizabeth, was declared 
baſtard, as Mary t“ e daughter of Catherine had bet 
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the eccleſiaſtics reſumption of their property, mr 


to the gentry at an eaſy rate. In 1545, the wy 
ment complimented Henry with the chanteries, 
leges, tree chapels, hoſpitals, fraternities, and 11 
with their manors and eſtates, together with 70 n 
nors and parks, which bad belonged to the archk 
ſhop of Vork, and 12 pertaining to his Lordſhip 
Canterbury. 

Tindab's New Teſtament had been prohibited | 
1530. By the money with which the copies of. 
were bought up for deſtruction, he was enabled 
tranflate the Old, and publith it along with the Nes 


trary to all the ſolicitations of Gardner and his path 
publiſhed by authority. But, to avoid the odia 
name of Tindal, who had been burnt for an hereti 
in Flanders, it was called Matthew's, or Cranme!r 
Bible. Meanwhile, notwithſtanding her piety a 


haviour, and by the accuſations of her Popiſſi en 


years after her marriage. Inwardly burning wil 
luſt after another, Henry was highly offended wit 
her, for bearing him a dead ſon, as Catherine hu 
done. She was quickly attainted; and, to pled 
Henry, condemned without any ſhadow of proc 


contract of marriage with fome other man, and 0 
Seymour, the object of his outragious luſt. S000 


a little before. Both parliament and convocativ 
declared Anne's marriage null and void. 
Complaints of different doctrines delivered fro 
pulpits being tranimitted to court, Henry, who 
ſpiritual headſhip rendered biſhops and all their u 
derlings and oftices mere creatures of his crown, 
a Cculd 
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ircular letter to the former, prohibited al! g 
or about three months, fill proper articles of fa::h 
ere publiſhed by his direction and authority, and 
oned by Cranmer and 17 other bithops, 40 abbot , 
o archdeacons, beſides proctors. In theſe, the 
Md and New Teſtaments, the Creeds attributed :“ 
ch apoſtles, —Council of Nice, and Athanaftus, were 
hip: ade the ſtandard of faith, without any regard to 
ie decrees of the Popes. Juſtification through the 
ghteouſneſs of Chriſt alone is aſſerted: but the re- 
ovation of our nature is repr eſented as a part of it. 
he ſacraments of confirmation, marriage, ordination, 
id extrene union are omitted. Baptiſm 1s repre- 
nted as neceflary to {aivation, and the waſhing a- 
ay of original ſin. Zranſub/lantiation, auricular 
nfeſſrony and penance, along with the worſhip of 
nts and images, are retained. Prayer for the dead 
commended, and Purgatory left doubtful. Crane 
er conſented, in hopes of obtaining better articles 
terward. But few, either Papitts or Proteſtants, 
ere pleaſed. 
Provoked with theſe articles, but eſpecially with 
e ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, in which many 


arb 
S, 0 

* | 
all 


wit | 
0 gi ceived alms, many got places for their idle friends, 
G hy id prayers and maſſes were carried on night and day 


Ir their deceated relations deliverance from Purga- 
ry ;—and, animated by the Pope's bull above men- 
oned, and the incendiary declamations of the monks, 
ultitudes of Papiſts took arms againſt the govern- 
ent. In Lincolnſhire, a monk headed 20,000 of 
dem: but a proclamation of pardon diſperfed them. 
be duke of Norfolk headed a more formidable par- 
in the north. The beads of this conſpiracy, a- 
zong which were ſundry abbots and priefts, were 
pprehiended and executed. Theſe inſurrections pro- 

wed Henry againſt the remeining NonaRericss as 
urleries of rebelli ion. He reſumed 31, which be 
id before given back to the monks. The fhrire 
(St. ' Becket, to which the Engliſh devotees had 
uked infinitely a more regard than to Jeſus Chriſt, 
in 
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in their annual devotions, having given to it, jn one 


year, about a 1000 pounds ſterling, when they had 
not given one farthing to its rival altar of Jeſus Chriſt, 
-was demoliſhed. 

Meanwhile, Henry, by virtue of his fpiritual ſu 
premacy, publithed certain Injunftions for regulating 
the behaviour of the clergy, bearing, That they 


| ſhould my quarter of a year preach twice again| 
the Pope's ſupremacy, and in defence of the king's; 
that they ſhould publith his late articles of faith, and 


proclamation for the aboliſhmęnt of ſome holy dan 
in harveſt ; that they ſhould inſtruct their people to 


make no pilgrimages to ſaints, or their relicks ; bu 


ſtay at home and mind their family, keep God's com: 
mandments, and teach them, and the Creed, and 


Lord's prayer in Engliſh, to their children; that 


they ſhould carefully diſpenſe the ſacraments in ther 
pariſhes ; that they ſhould not frequent taverns, nor 
fit long at gaming, but apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures, and of a good life ; that every ons, 
who had 20 pounds a year, and did not refide at hi 
charge, ſhould pay five pounds to the poor, and eue 
ry one that had a 100 pounds ſhould maintain a ſtu: 
dent at the univerſity, or as many ſtudents as the 
had hundreds a year; that a 5th part of the living 
ſhould be applied for repairing the vicar's houfes, | 


decayed. Thus Henry commanded the very things 


for which Wickliffites and Lutherans had de 
burnt. | 

Much about the ſame time, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and other eight biſhops and ſome divines publiſhei 
the Inſtruction of a Chriſtian man. It maintains, That 


our Saviour deſcended into the local hell; that al 


articles of faith art to be interpreted according to tht 
ſcriptures, and the decrees of the firſt four generi 
councils, It maintains the doctrine of ſeven facrt 
ments, and of tranſubſtantiation. It reſtricts th 


clergy to two orders, bi/h9ps and dencons x. and i 
firms, that, accarging t to the word of God, no biſhol 


It reſtricgs the invoc 
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hath authority over others. 
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tion of ſaints to a deſire of their interceſſion with 
God for us. It maintains, Phat churches ought to 
be dedicated to none but God. It allows handy la- 
bour on ſaints days, eſpecially during the harveſt. 


maintains the doctrine of juſtification by the impu- 
ating ted righ:couine(s of Chritt, ard of paſſive obedience 
theo the king. Not long atter, lord Cromwel procur- 
maine! Heory's allowance for all bis ſubjects to read the 
20's; Bible publithed by Cranmer, and an order to have a 
WT OW of it ſet up in every church, that it might be 
dane between ſcrmons, or at other times, by the peo- 
ple th Dif, | N N | 
; buff. Queen Jean's death in child-bed of prince Edward; 
com: Henry's breach with the German Proteſtants, who 
„ and etuſed to receive him as the Head of their league, 
; that nets he abandoned rranſubſtantiation, and allowed 
| theſe people the cup in the euchariſt ; the umbrage 
18, nr nich he conceived againſt Cranmer and other re- 
: ſtudy 8 bithops for not conſenting in parliament to 
y one 3 appropriation of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, or 
"at la 8 e of them to his favourite courtiers ; the 
id ere and which lord Cromwel and other fern had 
Wa stur his dilliked and almoſt immediately annulled mar— 
> the ape of Anne of Cleves; the artifices of biſhop 
liviog ardner, Bonner, and other Papiſts together with 
uſes, Ms ovn pee viſh humour, - proved a remarkable check 
chinglevery attempt toward further reformation. From 
4 beelbencetorth to his death, Henry prohibited all im- 
orting of foreign books, or printing any part dt 
atimerieripture, before they were examined by him and his 
ibliſhefeunci, or the biſhop of the dioceſe. He comman- 
8, Thi led, that all decriers of the old Popiſh ceremonies, 
that al hould b- puniſhed z and that ſuch as argued againſt 
g to the . tantiation ſhould be put te death; On this 
gener , Ptous Lambert, whote laſt words were, None 
\ face | Cher nou? but Chrift, was condemned and burnt. 
iets th in 1539, the parliament made the ſtate of religion 
and i ll worſe by their act of the Six Arrieles, which eſta- 
o biſho ithed tranſubſtantiation; ; the withholding off the 
- invod CA ental np from the people; the celibate of the 
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clergy ; 
and auricular confeſſion: and enacted, That whol, 
ever ſhould ſpeak, preach, or write againſt tranſub. 
ſtantiation, ſhould be burnt as heretics, and the 
_ eſtates be forfeited to the king; and fuch as thou! 
ditpute againſt the other points mentioned, fſhoul! 
fuſfer death as felons, without the benefit of clergy; 
that ſuch as merely ſpoke or wrote againſt then, 
thould for the firſt fault forfeit all they had to th 
king, and Iy in prilon during his pleaſure, and fe 
the ſecond ſuffer death. — All the clergy were appoint. 
ted to read this act from their pulpits once even 
quarter of a year. Cranmer oppoſed the making 0 
it for three days. Biſhop Shaxton and Latimer wer 
caſt into priton for ſpeaking againſt it. Latime 
continued there tilt Henry's death. But Shaxte 
recanted ; and under Mary became a moſt furion 
perſecutor. Henry, having granted commiſſions t 
the biſhops and their commiffaries to hold quarter) 
meetings for prolecuting of offenders againſt ſaid a 
five hundred were immediately impriſoned. Put hi 
pardoning of Cranmer and lord Cromwel, diicoura; 
ed the Popith zealots, till they had got the latig 
deſtroyed. This parliament alto enacted, That pr 
clamations of the king, or under his teal, ſnouid 
held of equal authority with an act of parliament, 
they were conſiſtent with the ſtanding laws and ci 
toms of the realm, and did not extend to loſs of eſta! 
liberty, or life. They alfo appointed the remain 
monaſteries and religious houſes to be ſuppreſſel 
which was quickly done. Thus, in a few years, f 
monaſteries, oo colleges, 110 hoſpitals, and 237 
chantries and free chapels, were emotied of their i 
babitanis and nee and many of them demol 
ſhed. Their valuable braces were, through 190 
rance, often ſold to bookbin ders for a tritle. 
Lord Cromwel's hand in Henry's marriage vi 
the immediately diſliked princels of Cleves, Lott hi 
his wonted favour. The duke of Norfolk feared! 


oppoſing of Henry s marriage with miſs How 
que 


vows. of ſingle life in others; private maſz; 
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queen Anne's couſin, who was executed about a year 
after for lewdneſs. The Papiſts hated him for his 
activity in promoting reformation. He was there- 
fore attainted of high treaſon in much the fame man- 
ner he had done ſome relations of cardinal Pole, 
ſometime before. As it is probable he had Henry's 
order for doing what was laid to his charge, he was 
condemned without being allowed to ſpeak in Ins 
own vindication. Almoit immediately after his ex- 
xcution, two Lutheran miniſters, who had been con- 
emned unheard, were burnt for hints againſt Po- 
pery in their ſermons 3; while four Papiſts, who had 
lenied Henry's ſupremacy, were hanged. About 
this time, Henry, having corrected a tract called the 
Erudition of a Chriſtian man, drawn up by {ome di- 
ines, and approved by the parliament, publiſhed it | 
as the /andard of the faith of his ſubjects. Its mat- 
ter and plan were much like to thoſe of the Iiſtilu- 
tions above mentioned. An order for reading the 
:ngliſh Bible ſeems to have been iſſued about this 
time, 1 
About this time, biſhop Bonner of London pu- 
bliihed ſome Injunctions for his clergy, which, from 
heir nature, ſeem to have been impoſed on him by 
Henry, probably at the requeſt of Cranmer. They 
required clergymen to read every day a chapter of 
the Bible with ſome gloſs upon it, and to ſtudy the 
book compiled by the biſhops; that no curate ſhould 
de employed without being firſt examined by the bi- 
op or his officers ; that they thould inſtruct their 
people in Engliſh, how to believe, pray, and live 
according to the will pf God ; that they ſhould en- 
deavour to reconcile ſuch as were at variance, and be 
good examples of love and forgiveneſs to their flock ; 
that they thould permit none to go to taverns or ale- 
houfes, or to ute unlawful games on Sabbaths or holy 
days, in time of divine worlhip; that they ſhould 
perform the duties of their office decently and dili- 
genily z uſe no unlawful games; aud never go to 
ac-houſes or taverns without urgent neceffity; that 
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no plays or interludes ſhould be acted in their chu. 
ches; that, in preaching, they ſhould explain the 
whole goſpel and epiſtle for the day, according to the 
opinion of ſome learned doctor, and infſiſt chiefly on 
ſuch places as may beſt ſtir up their hearers to prayer 
and good works; that none below a biſhop thou 
preach without a licence from his majeſty, or the 
biſhop of the dioceſe. When Popery prevailed, fe 
ſermons were preached, but in Lent ; and in thelz 
ſcarce any care was taken to acquaint hearers with 
the mind of God, but to extol the ceremonies of the 
church, and ſtir up men to an enthuſiaſtic devotion, 
—Cranmer did what he could to provide proper prez. 
chers, and to leave the moſt eminent to labour in at 
itinerant manner. But fo few could be had, that 
the moſt of the nation continued in groſs ignorance 
To help the weak, and reſtrain the wicked and err. 
neous from miſleading the people, a Boot of Homill 
on the epi//ies and goſpels for the year, containing 
plain paraphraſes on, and practical exhortations fron 
them, was publithed, which were to be read to con- 

regations, by perſons not licenſed to preacb. 

leanwhile, the licenſed preachers having freque 
complaints brought to his majefty againſt them, be 
gan, for their own ſecurity, to read their ſermons 
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and ſo introduced that lifeleſs and abſurd cuſton-or of 
new ſo common in the Britiſh dominions. rtiticet 
In 1543, the parliament indirectly eſtabliſhed ber of 


contents of the Frudition of a Chr! riflian man. Henne, th 

was ſubmitted to as an infallible Pope, having the fal r mail 
and conſciences of his ſabjects at his ditpoſal. EHu 
Cranmer and his reforming brethren believed i Fence 
whole government. of the church to depend on ter the 
magiſtrate's will; and hence took out their commit ing rel 


fons to hold thei ir biſhopricks only during his me; 1 
ty's pleaſure, and to exerciſe authority by his dirty 28, 
on and allowance. In 1544, a ſaint artempt vi 

made to reform the ecclefiaſtical worſhip, Hei HI 


fears of 
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publiſhed an ZExhortation to prayer, and a Litany, | 


which the Virgin Mary, angels, archangels, and 
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ne orders of bleſſed ſaints were invoked. The reſt 
pf it was much the fame with that which is ſtill uſed 


n the Engliſh church. No doubt, Cranmer had a 
jand in the compoſition ; but as his power with 


Henry was now much funk, it was little regarded 
Ny the ſubjects. 


He alſo obtained ſome mitigation 
the bloody ſtatute of the Six Articles, That none 
hould be convicted upon it, but by the oaths of 
welve perſons; and that all information againſt 
reaching ſhould be within forty days, and the pro- 
ecucion within a year. Nevertheleſs, Belenian, A- 
Jams, Lilcals, Anne Aſkew, and others, were burnt, 
becauſe they were not able to believe tranſubſtantia- 
ion. All the books publiſhed by Tindal, Frith, Joy, 
arnes, and other Proteſtants, were ordered to be 
urnt. The Parliament appeared in earneſt to re- 
luce the nation to their wonted darkneſs of Popery. 
hey declared the catholic church judge of all con- 
roverſies in religion; they appointed Tindal's Bibles, 
ind all books contrary to the Six Articles ſet forth, 
pr to what may be ſet forth by his majeſty, to be de- 
troyed; they condemned all writings againſt tran- 
ubſtantiation; they prohibited all annotations upon, 
rr preambles to Engliſh Bibles, or New Teſtaments; 
hey prohibited all reading of the Bible in churches, 
or of the Engliſh New Teſtament by huſbandmen, 
pificers, apprentices, ſervants, women, or any o- 
her of weak capacities, or low ſtations; they enac- 
ed, that whoever ſhould be convided of preaching 
r maintaining any thing contrary to his majeſty's 
1rudions made or to be made, fliould for the firſt 
tence recant ; for the ſecond bear a faggot ; and 
or the third be burnt. Thus ſtood matters reſpec- 
ng religion, when the proud, peeviſh, and corpu- 
ent Henry VIII. died of an ulcer i in his leg, Janu- 
28, A. D. 1547. | 


HIS ſon EKp WARP, an hopeful youth of nine 
fears of age, ſucceeded him. His father, in his laſt 
ill, had named fixteen perſons t to govern the king- 
dom, 
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rine, 
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dom, till he ſhould be eigen years of age, to who 
other twelve were added, as privy counſellors. The 


earl of Hartford, uncle of Edward, and afterwa As 
duke of Sommerſet, was choſen Protector. KinWad er 
Edward himſelf, the archbithops Cranmer and HolWlama' 
gate, the biſhops Holbeach, Goodric, Latimer, aue R 
Ridley, with ſecretary Paget and admiral Liſle, wer" of t 
the moſt noted on the Proteſtant fide. The princelWame 
Mary, the earl of Southampton, and biſhops Ton urin: 
ſtal, Gardner, and Bonner, ſupported the Popiſh{Wther « 
— Power being chiefly in the hands of the ProteſtantsMut in 
all proſecution upon the ſtatute of the Six ArticlſiſÞetiai 
was ſtopt; and ſuch as had been impriſoned tor reiſſÞ#2ile 
gion were liberated. Miles Coverdale, afterwarlreach 
biſhop of Exeter, Hooper of Glouceſter, John RoWitatior 
gers, and many other exiles for truth came hom nd tu 
and ſerved in the church. Immediately after £\MWiler 1 
ward's coronation, Proteſtants began to preach again{MWatend 
the uſe of images in churcaes, and of matles for {oulWor ex 
_ departed. | 10ſt x 
Having begun their adminiſtration, the RegentWottist 
and Counſellors, as in the former reign, required to his we 
biſhops to take out new commiſſions, bearing theiſſſſtors ca 
ſubjection to his majeſty, and that they held theo be + 
offices and privileges only during his pleature. ThiW'crov, 
Cranmer and his fellow reformers hoped would brireicri! 
dle ſuch as incline4 to Popery. As the inferior clehurch 
gy, and even moſt. of the biſhops were intolerabyWrincip 
ignorant, Cranmer, aſſited by ſome others, conhouid 
poſed a ſecond book of Homilics, or plain diſcourſes tives 
the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian religion, tÞgain(t 
be read where none was able to preach. Theſe, Mork to 
the number of twelve, related to the uſe of {cripture ſs had 
the miſery of mankind by fin ; falvation by 9 own b 
true faith; good works; Christian love; oaths ; Ne Lo: 
poſtacy; fear of death; obedience to fenerion de repe 
whoredom ; and religious contention, To procußeubin 
the conſent of Gardner, Cranmer ſhewed them fi Bible 
to him; but he would hear of no alteration in dooſÞtrale | 


111 og ot 
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4 


whonMWrine, till Edward ſhould be major. Nevertheless, 
ThiMhe greater part of the Regents approved them. 
wal As Henry, by one of his laſt acts of parliament, 
KinWad empowered his ſon's council to iſſue forth pro- 
| HoMWlamations of equal authority with thoſe of the king, 
r, ane Regents reſolved to begin with a general viſitati— 
, wenn of the church; a letter was dilpatched in Edward's 
rinceſMWame to all the biſhops, ſuſpending their juriſdiction, 
; 'onWuring the time of viſitation; and prohibiting the 
opih ther clergy to preach without his licence any where, 
ſtantz k hut in their own churches. This was intended to 
1rticlWeiuwain the Popith prietts from ſpreading miſchief, 
or relſW@rhile Proteſtant preachers could obtain licence to 


>rwanW@reach, wherever they had opportunity. In this vi- 
n ReWitation, the kingdom was divided into fix circuits, 
home nd two gentlemen, a civilian, a divine, and a re- 


er i 
again. 
r ſoul 


ziſter were appointed for each. As the divines were 
ntended for the inſtruction of the people, as well as 
or examination of eccleſiaſtical affairs, fix of the 
"oſt grave and popular, Ridley, Madew, Briggs, 
ottisford, Joſeph, and Farrar, were appointed fer 


ö + 
Legent 
his work. Along with the late Hamilies, theſe viſe 


red tht 


g thenſors carried with them 36 [n/{rn1975 from Edward, 
d theo be diſtributed among the biſhops and parochial 
ThiWicrgy, many of them the, fame with theſe formerly 


reſcribed by lord Cromwel, when he viſited the 
hurches as vicar general under Henry VIII. They 


11d br 


or cle! 


lerabyWrincipaliy. required, "Lirat ail eccieftaſtical perſons 
;, COM hould obferve the laws relative to the king's prero- 
urſes oWatives 3 ſhould preach once every quarter of a year 
zion, sainſt pilgrimages and prayers to images, and ex- 
jeſe, Wort to works of faith and charity: that ſuch images 
ipture}P® had been abuſed to ſuperſtition, ſhould be taken 
Chriſt own by the clergy only; that where no fermoa is, 
ths ; Me Lord's prayer, the creed, and ten commandments, 
zeriors e repeated from the pulpit ro the people; that, 


rithin three months, every church be provided with 
Bible, and, within twelve, with Eraſmus' para- 
parale upon the New Teftam-nt ; that none, who | 
creed, and the 
| ten 
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ten commandments, or, who are at enmity with thei 


neighbours, be admitted to the Lord's ſupper ; that 3 
the geſpel and epiſtle at high maſs, and the firſt an uct pro 
ſecond len for every Sabbath and holy day be read parliamer 


in Englith ; that one chapter of the New 'Feltament 
be read at Mattins, and another of the Old at Even 
ſong ; that clergymen often viſit the ſick, and inſtru 
them with paſſages of ſcripture in Engliſh ; that for 
avoiding diſputes about precedence, there be nd 
more proceſſions around churches or church yards 
that all ſhrines, tables, candlelticks, trindills, or roll 


not held 
ſhould ov 
that of tl; 
tion of i} 
and wine, 
ſes thould 


ine „ C | ointed b 
of wax, pictures, paintings, ard other monnmen': ee o 
of idolatry, or feigned miracles, be removed fron; {piritua 
churches, Oc: that the people be inſtructed not tt with br 
deſpiſe the ceremonies ſtill retained ;, but to bewarg DIES 
of ſprinkling their beds with holy water, ringing 0 kcitations 
bells, or uſing of conſecrated candles for driving aw: bllowed. 
devils ; that patrons who diſpoſe of. livings by tim... 
00 * NES : ad not 

niacal pactions, ſhall for that time forfeit their rig} blations x 


of preſentation to the king; that the Book of homilte 
be read; that dignified clergymen, below biſhops 
ſhall at leaſt preach twice a year; that prieſts ſha 
be reverently and charitably uſed for their works {ax Knfoiee 
Theſe and ſome others refpeCting inſtruction and offer Ns 
der, were enjoined under pain of excommunication Fe f ; 
fequeſtration, or deprivation, as their Ordinari 


and lamps 
any frater 
anded m 


mould anſwer to the king. The Injunctions for vl 3 
ihops required, That they ſhould lee to their clery tioned th 
and people's exact obſervation of the preceding in n 
junctions; ſhould preach four times a year, with! hat CO 
their own dioceſe, unleſs they had a reaſonable ex Gino th 
cuſe ; that their chaplains ſhould be able and diligenſ ; 55 10 
preachers of God's word; that they ſhould ord WM 
none but ſuch as would preach the doctrine ſet fort 2 i 
in the Homilies, Gardiner and Bonner retuled ! 1 3 


comply with theſe injunctions; and on that accuu The Pr. 
were impriſoned, but ſoon after liberated. 


liſtreſs, fe: 

The parliament having met, repealed all the laſh 85 Ic 

; ; * «er Mar 
which made any thing treaſonable, but what : hed, and 
been ſpecified in the act of the 25th of — | TOE 
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t 
They repealed the act of the Six Articles, and what | 1 
epended on it, together with the acts that made the 174 
royal proclamations of equal authority with acts of | Fj 
"parliament, or declared any thing felony, which was 1 
rot held ſuch before. They enacted, That whoever oe 


"Mould own the Pope's ſupremacy, or write againſt 
that of the king, or ſhould burleſque the adminiftra- 
10Wtion of the Lord's ſupper, now to be in both bread 
land wine, ſhould be puniſhed; that all private maſ- 
s Mics mould be difuſed 3 that all biſhops ſhall be ap- 
pointed by his majeſtys letters patent, and continue 
moflice only during his pleaſure; that all proceſſes 
in ſpiritual courts be carried on in his name, and ſcal- 
Wes with his ſeal, excepting ſome courts belonging to 
Wie archbiſhop of Canterbury. Contrary to the ſo- 
Iicitations of Cranmer, and his fellow bithops, they 
beſtowed on Edward all the lands of chantries, which 
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nd 


m ad not been granted to his father, with all the o- ; 
8. blations pertaining to them for bite, anniverſartec, fa 
11M. 1 ; 9 . ih ti 
and Jamps, together with the guild lands enjoyed by pt 
| 8 "Wn . Fa w ; : & itt 
rar fraternities on like accounts. They alfo com- N 


anded monks to remain in their places, and apply 
themſelves to handy labour: but this act was foon 
ter repealed. The convocation, which chiefly 
onſiſted of Papiſts, did little more than allow the 
hufulneſs of prieſts marriage, and of giving the fa- 
ramental cup to the people. The lower houſe pe- 
tioned the upper, Ihat the commiſſion of 32 for 
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* rtorming the eccleſiaſtical laws might be revived 3 14 
* dat What the biſhops and dieines had done, for cor- ö ! Fl 
elelling the offices for divine lervice, might be laid Fi: 
da bore them, and that the inferior clergy might be 1 
cr {mitted into the houſe of commons, or at leaſt 1 
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bo act relative to religion or the glergy, be made wi- 
out their conſent. | 

The Proteſtants abroad, labouring under terrible 
ſtreſs, ſeveral of them fled i into England.— Of thete 
aer Martyr was made profeſſor of divinity at Ox- 
brd, and Bucer at Cambridge. Ochinus, who af - 
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gius, had penſions granted them, and were of exc rek. I 
lent uſe in the univerſities. Meanwhile, the coents, an 
mon people of England continued mad upon thei ſhort pi 
old heatheniſh rit*s, proceſſtons, wakes, carrying n coufirr 
candles, Sc. The pulpitary contentions betwer diſhop fig 
Popiſh aud Proteſtant preachers was exceeding gre ad his he 
All preaching without licences from his majeſty, e, and 
the primate, was therefore prohibited, till an unitor dul of th 
mity in worſhip ſhould be got eſtabliſhed. Twi pf God; 
archbiſhops, and fixteen or ſeventeen biſhops, alſſ**<"">. © 
fix divines, were appointed to exanune and reforn frayed for 
the offices of the church. They began wich the I ther tore 
chariſt, and left it much the fame as in the mf of the 
book, and only added what was neceflary to corrc he Romi 
pond with the communion in both kinds. The tained | 
Ic auricular confeſſion as a matter indifferent. AW uch diſp 
ter receiving the Lord's ſupper, the prieſt was d This B 
he con vo 


rected to turn himſelf to the people, and read tl 
exhortation, and then require the impenitent t 
withdraw, left the devil ſhould enter into them wit 
the elements. After a little pauſe, followed the con 
feſſion of ſins and abfolution. At the end of this eg 
fice, was hinted his majeſty's intent to proceed t 
further reformation. In correcting the other office 


ereford, 
gainſt it. 
ppointed 
inder pair 
ear's ſal: 
beir prefe 


_ of warſhip, they overlooked the word of God, an cond, —- 
compoled the eveiing and erung /ervice, as it no t for! 
ſtands, from the Popith miffals of Sarum, York nitted the 
Hereford, Bangor, aud Lincoln. Only there n gement | 
no confeſion or abſolution. From the ſame mate ay Tt 
rials, they formed the Litany as at preſent. Oni) = a 


Elizabeth cauſed itrike out the prayer for deliveranq 
from the deteſtable enormities of Popery. Befon 
that time, it was common for preachers, after rea 
ing of their text, to 21D prayers, directing the peo 
ple for whom, and what they ſhould pray, that eve 
ry one might then pray filently by himſelf. In th 
office of baptiſm, the child's forehead and breaic wi 
to be marked with the fign of the croſs, the deviltt 
he expelled by exorciim, and the child thrice dipt i 


. tic tort on its ſides and breaſt, unleſs it was der 
werk 


ngly for! 
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lot long : 
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rex, It was then to be wrapped in white veſt - 
ents, and to be anointed with oil on the head, with 
2 ſhort prayer for the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. 


jiſhop ſigned them with the ſign of the croſs, and 
ad his hands upon them in the name of the Father, 
don, and Holy Ghoſt, In the office for burial, the 
oul of the deceaſed was recommended to the mercy 
f God ; and forgivenneſs of fin, ready admiſſion to 
zeaven, and a happy reſurrection at the laſt day, 
prayed for. To the grief of Hooper, Rogers, and 
ther foreign divines, who reckoned them appenda- 
zes of the idolatrous mals, and badges of Antichriſt, 

he Romiſh habits of clergymen were too earneſtly 


nuch diſpleaſing the Papiſts. 

This Book of commun prayer was never laid before 
he convocation. The Popith biſhops of Norwich, 
ereford, Chicheſter, and Weſtminſter, proteſted 
gainſt it. But the parliament, in January 1549, 
ppointed it to be uſed through the whole kingdom, 
nder pain of fix months impriſonment, and lots of a 
ear's ſalary, for the firſt fault, —forfeiture of all 
heir preferments, and a year's impriſonment for the 
cond, —forfeiture of all their goods, and impriſon- 
nent for life for the third. This parliament per- 
nitted the marriage of prieſts, and, for the encou- 


ent. The princeſs Mary abſolutely refuſcd com- 
lance with this new Liturgy. The moſt of the 
ple were highly diſpleaſed with it, being excee- 
ingly forry to loſe their 2vakes, proceſſioits, many Jo- 
days, cenſing of images, church ales, &c. Peter 
lartyr was moleſted for his theological inſtructions 
| Oxford. He offered to defend his doctrine.— 
bt long after, a public diſputation was held. Rid- 
7 had another at Cambridge. The Popiih diſpu- 
nts deeply entrenched themſelves in the unintelli- 
ble ja rgon of the ſchoolmen, while Martyr and 
N 2 Ridley 


n confirmation, the children, being catechized, the. 


tained by Cranmer and Ridley, for fear of too 
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Ridley placed their principal dependence on the o 


racles of God. Both parties claimed the victory. 


Not content with words, the Popiſh clergy rouſel 
The rebels in Devonſhire 
amounted to 10,000 ſtrong. They demanded d 
the per. 
formance of Maſs in Latin; the elevation and adorz. 
tion of the {acred wafer in the Euchariſt ; the with, 
holding of the ſacramental cup from the people; the 
re- erection of images in churches ;z the renewal d 
ſupplications for ſouls in Purgatory ; the calling in, 
and prohibiting of all Engliſh Bibles ; the rejection 
and reſtoration of the old 


their votaries to arms. 


Edward a reſtoration of the Six Articles: 


of the new ſervice book ; 
forms of worſhip. The court returned them a fol 


anſwer : but only the edge of the {word could bring 


them to reaſon. In Norfolk, the rebels, headed by 


one Ker a tanner, amounted to 20,000 : but the ear 


of Warwick, with ſcarce 8,000, diſperſed them. 


Meanwhile, Bonner of London, being ſuſpected d 


diſloyalty, was appointed to preach a ſermon, in whid 
he ſhould declare his perſuaſion of the king's ſupre 


macy : but having hated, or forgotten to do lo, hi 


was depoſed and impriſoned, and Ridley of Weſt 
minſter was alſo made biſhop of London. Some A 


nabaptiſts, having fled hither from Germany, wer 


hunted out and proſecuted for their enthuſiaſtic 
nonſenſe and blaſphemy. Joan Bocker, a womat 
plainly delirious, was burnt for fome whimſical ex 
preſſions concerning our Saviour's not being col 
ceived of the ſubſtance of Marv. Cranmer, to bt 
laſting reproach, inſtigated the reluctant prince 
fign the warrant for her execution. George Vani 
a poor harmleſs devotee of the fame ſect, was ail 
committed to the flames, for perhaps very 1gr0 
rantly affirming, That only the Father is the tri 
God. 

in A. D. 15 5, the parliament revived Henrys 
for appointing 32 commillioners to reform the eccle 
ſiaſtical canons, and named the perſons for this work 


They finiſhed their work in fifty-one ſections. Ly 
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ard dying before it received his confirmation, it 
ever had the royal ſanction annexed to it: but 
rchbithop Parker publiſhed a copy of it under the 
nile of Reformatio legum Anglicanarum, &c. in which 
o punithment is mentioned for heretics. The par- 
ment alfo authorized a Book of ordination compiled 
Wy fix biſhops and fix divines, which is much the 
Mime with that now in uſe. In conſequence of all 
heſe reformations in worſhip, the council ordered 
ll clergymen to deliver up their Ma/5-books and other 
»rmulas to proper perſons appointed by the king. 

Ridley, now biſhop of London, began to vilit his 
dioceſe. Beſides the above-mentioned Injunctions, 


inthren to remove all altars out of churches, and pro- 
ride communion tables in their ſtead, —that ſo peo- 


ple might no more imagine the Lord's ſupper a ſa- 
crifice. Day, biſhop of Chicheſter, and Heath of 
Worceſter, inſiſted, that Chriſtians have an altar, — 
and refuſed to obey the council, and on that account 
were deprived of their office. Popular preachers 
, bMvere ſent through the country, to remove men's 
eſt{prejudices againſt the removal of the altars, which 


> Mhad no contemptible effect. As the people imagined 


that the prieſtly apparel added ſuperior virtue and 
lanctity to their miniſtrations, it would have been 
proper to correct their miſtake. Hooper, who had 
relied at Zurich in Switzerland, during the debates 
concerning the unlawfulneſs of compliance with 
things indifferent in themſelves, when abuſed to ſu— 
perſtition, occaſioned by the emperor's Interiem form 
religion, having returned home, and preached 
vith great applauſe, was appointed biſhop of Glou— 
teſter by Edward's letters patent. He declined ac- 
cepting it, as he abhorred the {wearing by ſaints, even 
before the Holy Ghoſt, in the oath of ſupremacy. 


's 20M Convinced of the juſtneſs of his objection, Edward 


rcce frnck one that phrale. Hooper allo looked on the 
vor vic of the Popiſh veſtments as ſinſul. Edward and 

lis council were inclined to diſpenſe with the habits 
but 
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but Cranmer, and eſpecially Ridley and Gootric, j 
fiſted, that as the things were indifferent in then 
ſelves, they ought to be retained in obedience to th 
law. Hooper conſulted Peter Martyr, Bucer, an 
the Genevan and Swiſs divines, on this point, The 
were all of opinion, that thefe relicks of Popen 
\ ought to be removed from the church; but thought 
that Hooper might comply rather than be renderel 
uſeleſs, and breed a ſchiſm in a reforming church 
His caſe was truly pitiable. His brethren would nei 
ther ſuffer him to live without being a biſhop, nu 
admit him in the manner his conſcience approved. 
After ſuffering confinement, impriſonment, and o- 
ther hardſhips, he, at laſt, conſented to permit o. 
thers to put on the veſtments at his conſecration, 
and once at court. Being admitted, he laboured be 
yond his ſtrength preaching, ſometimes twice 0 
thrice a-day, to the poor people, that hungered al. 
ter the word of God. Moſt of the reforming cler- 
gy, particularly Latimer, Coverdale, Taylor, Phil. 
pot, Bradford, Samſon, Sc. were of the ſame mind 
with Hooper concerning the habits. Nay, even 
Cranmer and Ridley ſeem to have relaxed their bi. 
Botry; and, to increaſe the friends of reformation, 
admitted Samſon and others without them, if they 
did not alſo intend to procure an act for their abolith- 
ment. It is certain, that when they died maztyrs, 
they contemned them. And indeed, it was ſtrange 
for men of fuch piety and ſenſe, to mark ſuch im- 
moderate zeal for trifles, in a country, where John 
2 Laſco and other foreigners were allowed to worthip 
God in their own manner. 

Gardiner and his other Popith ciergy did not rec- 
kon the deeds of the governing counc:t valid, not 
themſclves bound to obey them. After he had been 
impriſoned for his diſobedience, Gardiner till be, 
haved contemptibly, and was therefore deprived of 
his biſhoprick, and ſent to the Tower, in which be 
continued priſoner till Q. Mary relieved him. As be 
and his brethren had tach out commiſtions for the! 
| . office, 
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fice, only during his majeſty's pleaſure, they could 
ſcarcely complain of ſuch ſeverities. His deprivation 
and Veſay's refignation on account of his old age, 
king way for Scory and Coverdale to fill their 
ſees, the balance of the epiſcopal power was in the 


o correct the doctrines of the church. Eranmer 


ubſtance with the Thirty-nine now uſed. After 
heſe had been corrected by ſome biſhops, and again 
by Cranmer, they were ratified by the privy council, 


arlia ment. Along with them, was printed a ſhoce 
rtechiſm, compoſed, it is ſaid, by Poinet, - biſhop 
f Wincheſter, tranſfiated by Cranmer; and autho- 
zed by the king's letters patent. 

The Reformers proceeded to a ſecand ancendincnt of 


ns and abſolution of the peniteat introduced the 
aily ſervice z and a rehearſal of the ten command» 
nents with a ſhort pauſe between each, while the 
jeople kneel, along with a declaration, That this 
olture did not import any adoration of the elements, 
ntroduced that of the Communicn. To pleaſe the 
apiſts, Elizabeth cauſed the laſt to be erazed ; but 
t was reſtored at the reſtoration of Charles IT. The 


or the dead in the office for burial ; auricular con- 
ion ; croffing in confirmation md the Lord's ſup- 
yk were laid atide. The parliament appointed this 

turgy alone to be uſed through the whole kings 
om, after Ali-hallow 1552. They declared mar- 


2 ages of prieſts valid, 3 their children capable of 
cel arſhip. They reunited the bilhapricks of Lon= 


ben and Weitininſter. Alas! that we thould find 

1 of dem permitting fiſhers, reapers, and the like to la- 

be our on the Lord 8 day. 

Day, bithop of Chicheſter, Tleath of Worceſter, 

Noir ad Tonſtal of Durham, being deprived of their of- 

Ice, tt on accgunt of diſobedience is the laws, Edward 
appointed 


and of the Reformers. They therefore proceeded 


ind Ridley drew up fortytus articles, the ſame in 


ithout being preſented to either convocation or 
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heir Book of common prayer. A thort confeflion of 


le of oil in confirmation; extreme unction; prayer 
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profeſſion, others were a diſgrace to it, Some prin 


_ Fettling the government and diſcipline of the churc 
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appointed a vifitation of all the churches, and to brinÞations, i 
in all ſuperfluous plate, Sc. into the exchequer, d ergy, h. 


* diſpoſe of it for the benefit of the poor. Notwihhf the re: 


ſtanding all this reforming care, many of the couni 
ers were graſping at the church's property, while nc 
a few clergymen were almoſt ſtarved, and obliged 
vecome kitchen clerks, ſurveyors, receivers, Oc. f 
a livelihood. While many Proteſtants adorned tha 


nave drav 
but could 
opith in 
lergy. 

The re 
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won, effec; 


cipal Reformers were too much inclined to ſtreic 
the laws in their own favour, and to perſecute fuc 


as were not of their opinion. Their progreſs in ed with 


formation, notwithſtanding their many powerful auitisfied v 


erafty opponents, and fo deep rooted cuſtoms, is Hey tho! 
admirable diſplay of the eee power of tie rectifie 
Lord. vo order 

Both Edward and they intended to have proceed:MWhat bi'ſho 
further in removing the remains of Popery, and Me ſame 


up with 
hops; 
hey neve 
ers. 


In his Diary, he laments, that the ignorance, ſcar 
dalous lives, and Popiſh inclinations of ſome of hi 
biſhops, hindered his reſtoring of the primitive di 
cipline, in the manner he wiſhed. Bucer preſentel 
to him a PLATFORM of diſcipline, bearing, Th AS hi 
ſcandalous perions thould be excluded from the ots, wer 
craments ; that the old Popiſh veſtments ſhould M baſtard | 
laid aſide ; that there thould be no half communioihe duke e 
ſervice ; that god-fathers ſhould not anſwer in nam minor, 
of children to be baptized ; that the Lord's day thouWrown to 


be ſtrictly ſanctified, and frequent faſts, but not Lene his cou 
obſerved ; that biſbops ſhould apply themſelves ou Rordinar 
to their ſpiritual employment; that co-adjutors ſhouſ od afte 
be added to ſome of them, and each of them have he counc 
council of preſbyters; that country biſhops ſhoulMolition to 
be ſet over twenty or thirty pariſhes, who ſhouer great g 
often conveen their clergy, and {ſtrictly inſpect then Mely after 
that provincial Synods be held twice a-yeat, alMuntain h 
have commiſſioners from the king to obſerve theWElious pro 


conduct. Cranmer was much of the ſame mine 


He diſliked t the 2 <A emen. gs bas 6 e church h by 2 
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ations, in which deans, archdeacons, and cathedral 
ergy, have more influence than the repreſentatives 
pf the real paſtors of the church. He appears to 
nave drawn up a more perfect Book of common prayer, 
out could not get it introduced, on account of the 
Wopith inclinations of his fubordinate biſhops and 
lergy. ny 

the reformation of the Engliſh church being now 
tits heighth, it may be proper to obſerve, that in 
heir doctrine of original fin, predeſtination, juſtifica= 
on, effeczual grace, and good works, they correſpon- 
ed with Auguſtine and Calvin; that they were not 
a(Matisfied with the diſcipline they had obtained, thy? 
hey thought they might ſubmit to it, till it could 
te rectified by authority; that they believed but 
wo orders of clergy, viz. biſhops and deacons, and 
hat biſhops and prieſts were but different ranks of 
he ſame order; and that they acknowledged fellow- 
up with other Proteſtant churches, which had no 
ſhops 3 and hence, till the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
hey never urged any re-ordination of their preſby» 
ers. 


AS his ſiſter MART, as well as the queen df 
cots, were Papiſts, and Elizabeth had been declared 
baſtard by the parliament, the Regents, or rather 
be duke of Northumberland, adviſed Edward, ftill 
minor, as he lay dying in 1553, to bequeath his 
rown to Jean Gray, eldeſt daughter to Lady Fran- 
8 his coulin, and the duke of Suffolk, a lady of ex- 
zordinary qualities, piety and zeal, and next in 
lood after the three princeſſes above mentioned. 
he council, and Cranmer himſelf, after much op- 
dition to it, ſigned this diſpoſal of the crown. To 
er great grief, Jean was proclaimed queen immedi. 
ty after Edward's death, and an army raiſed to 
lantain her claim. But Mary having, by her per- 
lious promiſes to the Suffolkers and others, to make 
change relative to religion, deceived the people, 
ME an army, and, without any blocuihed, made 
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her entrance into London, four weeks after ox, Ro 
death of her brother. Bonner, Gardiner, and otheſWhers, ar 
Papiſts were immediately liberated from priſon, Hroteſtar 
council, ſhe ſolemmy declared, that notwithſtandMprcvent t 
ing her fixedneis in her own religion, {he woultM:: ports 
compel none to it, but by the preaching of Godut pai 
word. Next day, by his inveighing at St. Paul's „ On the 
gainſt the late reformation, Dr. Bourne fo prove biſhop 
his audience, that his life was in danger. But Rcthren, 
gers and Bradford, at the hazard of their own, car{roſiers. 
ried him off ſafe. He and his Popiſh friends quickWribery a 
ly rewarded their kindneſs with imprifonment ant Edwai 
burning. 8 | ate of ſi? 
To prevent like tumults for the future, MarſWiſhment: 
prohibited all preaching without ſpecial licence, re to di 
claring that ſhe would not compel her ſubjedts own alta 
receive her religion, till further order ſhould be rchbiſho 
ken for it. Alarmed by this univerſal prohibition e two! 
Proteſtant preaching, while Papiſts got licences, tiWigh trea 
Suffolkers, depending on their merit in hee enthroneFWucen. " 
ment, and her folemn promiſe to them, deputed ſom her appe 
to repreſent their grievances to Mary. She rebuxWad fignec 
them as inſolent. One of them, having put her WM 150 ne; 
mind of her promiſe, had for his reward three conther me 
on the pillory, and his ears cut off as a cefamenas preſid 
Bonner of London, Gardiner of Wincheſter, Tobey all a 
ſtal of Durham, Heath of Worceſter, and Day «ffantiation 
Chicheſter were reſtored to their fees. Hooper, Aylr 
who had, with great zeal, ſupported the rights ree day 
Mary againſt Jean Gray, along with Coverdale, TayWreztenin 
lor, and Rogers, were impsifoned for preaching fd them 
ter ſhe had prohibited it. Cranmer, who had fax heir ſide, 
her life from her father's intended deſtruction of oſt of t. 
and had contended for her claim to the crown, auinels, 
Holgate archbiſliop of York, ſoon after ſhared therſtitio 
ſame fate. The foreign Proteſtants were command Provoke 
ed to leave the kingdom. Bithops Poynet, Bario Mp hei 


Scory, Coverdale, and Bale, Deans Cox, LIadda apiſt, in 
Horn, Turner, and Samſon, together with Grindahrces aga) 
Javel, Sandys, Rainolds, Pilkington, Why don, 

| 03 
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ox, Rough, Knox, and about forty other prea- 
Auers, and eight hundred principal profeſſors of the 
nProteliant religion fled into foreign countries. o 
rcvent their eſcape, the council ſent orders to all 
e ports to permit none to leave the kingdom wich— 
Mit pafſports. 

On the firſt of October 1552, Mary was crowned 
y biſhop Gardiner, aſſiſted by ten of his diocefan 
ethren, dreſſed in their Romith mitres „copes, and 
roſiers. In a parliament procured to her mind by 
ribery and every other ſhameful method, the laws 
Edward concerning religion, after a tedious de- 
ate of ſix days, were wholly repealed. Severe pu- 
iſhments were enacted againſt thoſe that ſhould 
are to diſturb the reſtored Popith worſhip, or break 
own altars or images. Upon the 2d of November, 
rchbiſhop Cranmer, lord Guildford, Jean Gray, and 
he two ſons of Northumberland were indiéted of 
gh treaſon, in attempting to fſ=t up another tor 
veen. "They all confeſſed the charge; but Cran- 
xr appealed to his judges with what reluctance be 
ad figned Edward's exciufion of Mary. By mcans 
io new preſentations to eccleſiaſtical livings, aud 
ther methods, the convocation, of which Bonner 
as preſident, was entirely to her majeſty's taſte.— 
hey all agreed to ſubſeribe the doctrine of tranſub- 
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y 0 pears except Philpot, Phil! lips, Haddon, Che- | 
oper, Aylmer, and Young, who iſpnted againit it i 
ts dre days, being anſwered with little morg than " 


eo 


r orr 


— —— 


hreatenings and reproach. Weſton the prolocutor 
did them, that though they had the feripture on 
heir ſide, he and his friends had the ſword on their-. 


ares 
n N ee e 5 
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of lot of the common people were zealous, even to 1 
„ anWuainels, for the refioration of their old idolatry aud 1 
d th bperſtition. 4 


Provoked by Mary's apparent intention to marry 
hi heir to the Spaniſh crown, Wyat, a truity 
ada pit, in 1554, raiſed an army of four thou and 
rindoiPrces againſt her, and attempted an entrance into 
chegendon. His army being quickly diſperſed, himtelf 
Fos 0 2 was 
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drawn up by Gardiner. 


was taken and executed. Pretending, that his re 
bellion was raiſed by Proteſtant influence, lady Jen 
Gray, and lord Guildford her huſband, were exe. 
cuted. The princeſs Elizabeth narrowly eſcaped 
Wyat, to ſave his own life, once accuſed her; but 
when he ſaw that he muſt die, he declared her inno- 
cent. Gardiner procured a warrant from ſome prin 
counſellors for her execution ; but the lieutenant 
the Tower would not make uſe of it, till he had cow 
falted queen Mary her ſiſter. She diſowned it; but 
continued her favours to Gardiner, 

Having got the nation ſomewhat ſettled, Mar 
appointed her biſhops to viſit it, and rectify difor 
ders. Her inſtruQtions for their procedure wen 
After an angry recital 0 
the innovations of Edward, they were charged to ex 
ecute the laws, which were in force under king Hen 
ry VIII. but not to proceed in her majeſty's name 
nor exact the oath of ſupremacy, hee encroaching a 
the Papal authority to ſeparate clergymen tron 
their wives ;—to re-ordain ſuch as had entered ) 


the Form preſcribed under Edward, or ſupply iq 


defects of their ordination by the unction, prielt 
veſtments, Sc ;—to compel all perſons to atten 
the church. The archbiſhop of York, and biſho 


of St. David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol, were depri 
of their ſees on account of their marriage; and thok 


of Lincoln, Glouceſter, and Hereford, by her n! 
jeſty's pleaſure. Soon after, the ſixteen vacant I 
ſhopricks were filled up with candidates to her tall 
Multitudes of Proteſtant preachers were turned 0 
for being married, even though they were willing! 
leave their wives, and for non-appearance,—al 

without being heard. Ph | 
Philip's Spaniſh gold having reconciled almoſt 
the Papiſts to Mary's marriage with him, the Þi 
the more opportunity to perſecute the Proteſtan 
As they had complained of their uſage in the 6 
putes of the late convocation, the court reſolved | 
mortify them with a repetition of it, at a ſecond 5 
15 pu 
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te ote, before the univerſity of Oxford. Cranmer, 
nnd Ridley, and Latimer, were taken from their 
riſon, to manage it on the Proteſtant ide. In the 


re. 
el ebate, which turned upon franſubſtantiation, and 
bulW@hc propitiatory ſacrifice of the Mats, they behaved 


ith great modeſty and preſence of mind ; but their 
enemies bore them down with continual ſhouting, 
viſe, and deriſion, ſometimes four or five of them 
ſpeaking all at once. After all, they were required 
o ſubſcribe the articles of debate, as if they had 
een vanquiſhed. They refuſed ; and, on this ac- 
ount, to their great ſatisfaction, were declared he- 
retics. The Papiſts intended to have expoſed them 
in like manner before the univerſity of Cambridge; 
but the three biſhops above mentioned, with ſeven 
others, publiſhed from their priſon a declaration, That 


no. 
in 
t of 
On. 


but 


lar 
{ors 
vert 
ll 0 
ey 


len{Whnce they had met with ſo much abuſe and miſrepre- 
umn{Mſcotation at Oxford, they would diſputeno more unleſs 
gin writing, and before her'majeſty or council, or her 
froaparliament.. At the ſame time, they emitted a ſum- 
d mary confeſſion of their faith, That the holy {crip- 
 thEWtures are the ſole ſupreme judge of all religious de- 
eli bites; that juſtification is by faith alone through 


tcl 
hof 
ride 
hot 


l 


the imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt; that holineſe 


lite; that baptiſm aud the Lord's ſupper ought to be 
alminiſtered according to Chriſt's inſtitution ; that 


it iche denial of the facramental cup to the people, — 
tall t:an{ubſtantiation, and adoration of the elements, 
d oof and the ſacrifice of the Maſs, ought to be condem- 


ned; that marriage is lawful to all men. And in 
the conclution, they charge the ſubjects not to rebel 
zgaintt the queen, but to obey her cheerfully, in all 


t points not forbidden by the law of God. 

e bal Gardiner's intrigues with Charles the German em- 
tant peror, had long kept cardinal Pole from returning 
e u to his native country; but his attainder being re- 


pealed, he now came home, papally inveſted with 
legantiue powers; and in his Ipeech to the parlia- 
ment 
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of nature is neceſſary in order to produce good 
works; that there is no purgatorial ſtate after this 
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ment, Nov. 27, he warmly invited them and the 
nation to reconcile themſelves with their fpiritual fa. 
ther, and return to the catholic church. They 
readily acquieſced, and had preſcribed for their pe. 
nance their annulment of all laws made againſt his 
Holineſs? authority ſince the 20th year of Henry VIII, 
They received the Pope's pardon of all their ſal 
during that period, on their knees, and then went 
to the chapel royal in ſolemn proceſſion, and ſung 
Te Deum; and ſpent the reſt of the day in revelling 
and mirth, becauſe the loſt children were now reco. 
vered to the Pope. The parliament ſupplicated his 
_ Holineſs to confirm fome marriages, judicial procel- 
| les, ſettlements of lands, and erections of biſhppricks, 
cathedrals, and colleges. The cardinal legate ad- 
| - mitted their requeſts, but denounced the heavy juds- 
| ment of God againit all ſuch as did not reſtore all 
7 the eccleliaftical goods, which they had in their bands 
The Pope refuled to confirm Pole's reſtrictions, and 
publiſhed a bull excommunicating ail thoſe who did 
not reſtore whatever they -had pertaining to the 
church. Terribly afraid of Papal damnation, Mary 
delivered up all that was in her power. Some of her 
ſubjects were not ſo timerous, but threatened to de- Hand Sept 
fend their claims by the edge of their ſword. Mary whom 
repaired the old monaſteries, and erected new ones Ridley, 
as faſt as ſhe could made inquiry who had pillag-MWattcr be 
ed them under her father and brother; and com- Cranmer 
manded Bonner to eraze from the, public regiſters fuffered 
whatever bad been done againſt the Pope or monks marking 
as a terrible ſcandal to the nation. To the great joyMWvorthy | 
of the Popiſh clergy, the ſtatute of Richard confirm-MCardinal 
ed by Henry IV. for burning of heretics, was reſtored ec unt 
to its wonted vigour. powers. 
It ſeems cardinal Pole loſt the favour of the Pope, Mild min. 
for propoſing to bring back the Englith heretics Mr. 1 
inſtructions and arguments. Gardiner, enraged of of cruel 
the re-printing of his bock, which inculcated ſub- mne, be 
jection to Henry's cccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, and Ma- bon, an 
ry, were funoully bent upon ſeverities, and ough mitation 
5 td 


Ma- 
aht 
that 
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hat a few examples would terrify the re? into their 
mill. Hooper, Rogers, Sanders, and Taylor, were 
durnt in the beginning of February 1554, and eleven 


nore in Merch and April. Their triumphant cou— 
age and conſtancy confirmed their Proteſtant bre- 
hren, and made tome Papiſts think better of their 
zuſe. The Engliſh biſhops attempted to throw the 
dium of theſe executions upon king Philip, — who, 
9 return it on themfelves, canted his Spaniſh con- 
flor preach againſt ſuch teveritizs. Gardiner craf- 
ly turned over the management of them upon Bon- 
er, who, brutiſh as he was, pretended to be fick 
pf them. 
printed paper, called her majeſty to re: member, that 
luring her brother's reign, no Papiſts had been put 
to death, and even Jews were tolerated 3 and they 
rged the nobles and commons to interceed with her 


o ferbear ſhedding the blood of her Proteſtant ſub- 


jects, or at leaſt allow them to leave the country. 
This had no good effect. As if Bonner had been 
too mild, Philip and Mary, by a letter, quickened 
him to his paſtoral work of extirpating heretics.— 

Accordingly, in the months of June, July, Augul 

nd September, no leſs than twenty-four were burnt, 
of whom holy Bradford was one. Not long after, 
Ridley, Latimer, and Philpoc ſhared the ſame fate. 
After being decoyed and terrified into a recantation, 
Cranmer publicly profeited hisrepentance of it, and 
luffered the flames in the moſt couragious manner, 
marking his grief for his fall by firſt burning his un— 
worthy hand, which had ſigned his recantation. 


Cardinal Pole, now archbiſhop of Canterbury, on 


account of his mildueſs was deprived of his legantine 
powers. Gardiner had died, milcrabie in both body 
and mind; hut Bonner continued his murderovs 
fury, The year 1530 exhibited one continual ſeries 
of crue] perſecutions. 
ime, becauſe they could not believe tranfubſtantia— 


tion, and {uct things as are equaily ablurd. In i- 


mitation of the Spanith lnguifiion, Mary erected a 
churt 


About this time, the exiles avroad, by a | 
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court of twenty-one commiſſioners, molt of thenlf 


clergymen, for the trial of heretics ; and prohibite( 
all her ſubjects to pray for the perſecuted Proteſtant 
or to wiſh that God would bleſs them. In hi 
reign, according to Warner, 284 were burat for x 
ligion, of whom four were biſhops and twenty-on 
inferior clergymen. Fifty-four others were proſ: 
cuted for hereſy, ſeven of whom were whipt, an 
ſixteen periſhed in priſon. Lord Burleigh fays, thy 
four hundred ſuffered publicly, beſides thoſe thy 
were murdered in priſon. The bones of Bucer au 
Fagius were digged up, called to give an account d 
their faith, and not compearing at the bar, wer 
condemned to be burnt for hereſy. 
wife having once been a nun, had her bones dug up 
and buried in a dunghill. ol 

Meanwhile, the contentions among the Reformel 
added to their miſery. While ſome at the peril d 
their lives preached to ſuch as would attend them n 
the night, and one congregation in London had firs 
preachers, of whom Rough the martyr, and Scan 
- Þler and Bentham, afterward Proteſtant biſhopy 
were a part,—others troubled their fellow pritone 
with their diſputes. Some of them, being Arians 
in opinion, were fo troubleſome in the King's bench, 
that the Marſhal was obliged to ſhut them up by 
themſelves. Harry, Hart, Trew, and Abingdon 
declaimed againſt all learning and Fathers, and Iv 
boured to infect their companions with Pelagian et 
rors. Ridley wrote them a letter, and Bradford 3. 
nother, in order to convince them of their miſtakes. 
Careleſs had much conference with them for the 
fame end. They even wrote againſt one another, in 
the priſon. I do not find that any of theſe Arian 
or free-willers dared to riſk a martyrdom for truth. 
But the contentions they raiſed, drew reproach on 
the Proteſtant religion, and made the Papiſts to tir 
umph over it. 

Thoſe that fled to foreign parts, were no [cls 
plagued with contentions. Ihe Lutheran —— 
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except Melancthon and a few others of his mild tem- 
Per, oppoling their having ſhelter among them, moſt 
f them fixed their reſidentce at Embden, Straſburgh, 
Zurich, Bafil, and ſome other places in Flanders, 
Switzerland, and Germany, eſpecially at Frankfort 
n the Mein. There Whittingham, Williams, Sut- 
on, and Wood, with their families and friends, 
ook up their abode in 1554, and were allowed by 


>| 


French church, but at different hours. 'They and 
he French exiles agreed to ſubſcribe the Confeſſion 
{ the French Proteſtants, and to make no quarrel! 
dne with another about rites of worſhip. The En- 

ich alſo agreed among themſelves to forbear an- 
; wering aloud after the miniſter, and to drop the li- 
any and the ſurplice; and that, after a general con- 
eſſion of fins, they ſhould ſing a plalm, and then 
he miniſter pray, preach, and again pray, ſubjoin- 


| Vo a We. . 
n ng agreed to chooſe a miniſter and deacon, they in- 


ited their ſcattered brethren to thare of their hap- 
neſs. As the principal preachers and ſtudents of 
livinity had ſettled at Straſburgh, Zurich, and Ba- 
h for their inſtruction or employment by printers, 
be Frankforters begged them to ſend. ſome ot their 


0055 


nch, 
p bf 


b. beir platform of worthip and diſcipline. The Straſ- 


uroh divines demurring on their requeſt, they invit= 
john Knox from Geneva, HaddonfromStraſburgh, 
nd Lever from Zurich. The ſtudents at Zurich re- 


n er⸗ 
rd 2 
akes. 
r the 
er, in 
1riant 
ruth, 
ch on 
0 til 


ook preſcribed by K. Edward. The Frankforters 
eplied, That they were ready to comply with it, as 
a as the word of God required; but they did not 
hooſe to practiſe indifferent ceremonies in a coun- 
, where they were diſliked; and eſpecally as 
lward had altered many things to the better, and 
tended to have laid aſide more of thele rites. Soon 
ler, Grindal and Chambers brought a letter from 
een learned exiles at Stra(Purgh, infiſting for full 

| | contęrmity 


} 0 els 
lergyy 
Nerf 


% . 


he magiſtrates to meet for public worſhip, in the 


no the Lord's prayer, fing another pſalm, and dit- 
mils the congregation with a ſolemn bleſſing. Have 
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umber to be paſtors, and gave them. an account of 
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conformity to the ſervice book, as neglect of 
would infer a-condemnation of the Engliſh martyr 
Knox, Bale, and Fox, now at Frankfort, and fou 


mrocure 
ice boo 


teen others, replied, That they had omitted as feWiipute | 
xeremonies as poſſible ; that the martyrs in Englin{Whcy ret 
were not dying for the ceremonies, but believe(Micir ce 
they might be altered to the better; and that told the: 
divines of Straſburgh had better not come, than le chur 
tempt to reduce the congregation to the uſe of Hnd that 
ſervice book. The Frankforters having conſult lerly n 
Calvin, he replied, That there were in the EnglilWpeace an 
liturgy many intolerable jooleries, which godly meſffect up 
ought to reform, as they had opportunity; and than were 
he knew not what they could mean, who were f them 
fond of the dregs of Popery, where they had fu here tl 
liberty to efiabliſh whatever was moſt for edificatioWned the! 
They therefore agreed to retain their own order. hey pu 
About the end of April 1555, Dr. Cox, who Hu beir bre 
been tutor to king Edward, a man of great pridWone rite 
and of no {mill credit with his countrymen, and ſongÞ3d laid 
of bis friends, coming to Frankfort, difturbed tHerpent, 
worſhip of God, by anſwering aloud after the min? a few 
fter. Next Lord's day, one of them, without th rethren, 
conſent of the congregation, mounted the pull into 
and read the liturgy. Knox, in his ſermon, taxe(Þembers 
them with breach of agreement, and affirmed, the appe: 
 fome things in the ſervice book were ſuperſtitioꝶ End than 
Cox prevailed with the magiſtrates to forbid Kn Zed to 
Preaching any more in that place. Knox's friena2ore per 
applying to the magiſtrates, they appointed the conte their 
gregation to unite with the French church in bot them 1 
diſcipline! and ceremonies, according to their fiftders di 
agreement. Provoked by this, Cos and his friend ter pat 
in a manner ſuperlatively baſe, accuſed Knox of biz: * 1 
treaſon ageinſt the emperor, on account of on lorn anc 
ſtrong expreſſions in his Eng liſb admoniticn, publiſi lo 15 5 
about four years before. Unwilling to rift: the en per ſe.t 
peror's reſentment, the ſenate of Frankfort reipea_ſ” the F 
fully deſired Knox to leave the place. Cox and . tempers, 
party, ſtreng: hened: by tke arrival of other divine Sn 


procute 
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procured the magiſtrates permiſſion to uſe the ſer- 
ice book. Knox's friends offered to ſubmit the 


Jur | 
feeiipute to the arbitration of foren divines : but 
anWoicy refuſed, and ſolicited Calvin to countenance 


their ceremonialiſm. He abſolutely refuſed, and 
old them, That he ſaw no reaſon for burdening 
he church with ſuch offenſive and hurtful things; 


1 at 

1d that their conduct toward Knox was ncuher bro- 
leWMberly nor pious ;—and belought them to ſtudy 
lilWeace among themſelves. This miſhve having no 


fect upon theſe ceremonialilis, the old congregati- 
dn were obliged to yield and leave the place. Some 
re (of them went with Fox to Baſil, others to Geneva, 
here they choſe Knox to be their paſtor, and for- 
ed their church after the model of that place.— 


heir brethren at home; and binted, that finding 
ad laid them afide, as Hezekiah did the brazeu 


erpent, and the primitive church their love feaſts. 
In a few months after they had forced cut their 


nin 
tt rethren, Horn, paſtor of the new Frankforters, 
apitel into a conteſt with Aſhby, one of the principal 


embers. The elders gave jud 


axt gment againft Aſhby. 
tha lle appealed «to the people. After the moſt furious 
io end ſhameful contention, the magiſtrates were ob- 


ged to interpoſe, and order them to draw up a 
more perfect plan of diſciphue, which might regu= 
ite their aflairs. The congregation did ſo, and moſt 
them ſubſcribed it. But Horn, and about twelve 
others diflenied, and appealed to the magiſtrates.— 


- . . : 8 . . 
ecided in favour of the congregation, Upon which 
fo Horn and his friends left the place. | 

ine In 1558, Mary died, after a mort reign, unkappy 


eme berſe:f and her ſubjects. The capture of Calais 
ſpect by the French, bloody perſecution, contagious dif- 


4 h'WM<2pers, exceflive ſtorms and inundations, had ren- 
eines eered moſt of the nation abſolutely miſerable. Da- 


ture was the object of her huſband's contempt. She 


2 | W as 


They publithed their plan in Englith, directed to 


ome rites of the ſervice book apt to do hurt, they 


After patient hearing ot both parties, the magiſtrates 
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was groſly ignorant, melancholy, cruel, and revenge:ender c 


ful. Her conſcience being blindly directed by herſWreparat! 
Confeſſor, ſhe never but once pardoned a perſon ꝛc ut their 
[ cuſed of hereſy. Her parliament hated her cruelty road wi 
| and unwillingly granted her ſupplies. None but tlio have 


Popiſh clergy lamented her death, irſt, anc 
hey mig 


hem, tc 


\ 


| 
| 


UNDER her ſiſter, ELIZABETH had run ny 
ſmall hazard of her life, and had met with no ſmallſiſcington, 
abuſe and hardſhip in her impriſonment. Gardine heir cor 
had often moved for her death. King Philip b:({ation w 
befriended her, intending, it is 11ke, to make herfiWnd that 
his queen, after Mary's death. She bad fcarceiyliſſfed conſe 
aſcended the throne, when ſhe manifeſted too much{MWamily ay 
of her father, and that ſhe affected pompous worthiy tures rec 
and as much of the Popith religion as could cout they 
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Aſt with the maintenance of her own legitimacy andſor to ſta; 
ſupreme headihip over the church. She was crownfplied wit 
ed in the Popiſh manner, and notified her acceſſiaiſ{oprick 


to his Holineſs. But he claimed England as a fie 
of the Romiſh ſee, and declared it high preſumptior 
in her, a baſtard, to think of taking the crown vi. 
thout his conſent. This produced her immediat 
breach with Rome. As ſome Proteſtant preache 
began to make uſe of the fervice book without! 
cence, the Papiſts took the alarm. To prevent di 
putes, ſhe prohibited all preaching, till the parli 
ment ſhould meet, and allowed the clergy only 
read the goſþels and epiſiles for the day, and the te 


fary pert 
duced tc 
The © 
o the fc 
the crow 
had reſt: 
the pen: 
a known 
nominat 
tored to 


commandments in Engliſh, and to repeat the LordFWad bee: 
prayer, and the Creed. required 

The exiles abroad prepared to return home, gg ſweay 
reconciliatory letters paſſed betwixt them. Therm. 
of Geneva inſiſted for an entire and mutual buripreachiy 
of all offences ; and that their brethren of Balcitabii(h 
Straſburgh, Frankfort, Worms, Sc. would uni what do 
with them in labouring to obtain a ſettled form gates i. 
worſhip, like to that of the beſt reformed church ef diſcip 
which they had ſeen. They promiſed to join in Me to « 
queſting her nn That nothing burden ſome Heouſent 


tend 
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ender conſciences might be impoſed. After ſuch 
preparation, the exiles returned home, with nothing 
ut their learning and experience. Their friends a- 
road wrote after them, beſeeching them to labour 
o have their reformation as complete as poſſible at 
rſt, and to lay aſide all relicks of Popery, otherwiſe 
hey might afterward find all ſtruggling to remove 
hem, to no purpoſe. Jewel, Cox, Grindal, Pil- 
tington, and others, in their anſwers, profeſſed 


inet beir concern to do ſo; and complained that the 
balfWation were fo careleſs about the purity of worſhip; 
berfWnd that Elizabeth retained crucifixes, croſſes, light- 
cee conſecrated candles, and Popiſh veſtments in her 
vcWamily and chapel, and was bent to have the ſcrip- 


tures received upon the authority of the church, 
But they had not courage to act up to their views, 
pr to ſtand by one another. Such as ſupplely com- 
plied with her majeſty's will, were promoted to bi- 
ſhopricks, c. and ſuch as did not, after a tempo- 
pary permiſſion to preach, were ſuſpended, and re- 
duced to their former depth of poverty. 

The ordinary methods of procuring a parliament: 
o the ſovereign's will being taken, they reſumed for 
the crown all the firſt fruits and tithes, which Mary 
had reſtored to the church. They repealed ſome of 
t dilithe penal laws. They appointed public worſhip in 
aria known tongue. They empowered her majeſty to 
ly aominate bithops to all the vacant ſees ;—and re- 
e taWtored to her the ſupremacy over the church, which 
Lori had been claimed by her father and brother; and 
required all in public employments, civil or ſacred, 


„ ano {wear an oath acknowledging the tame. By ti, 
TheM/premacy, the ſovereigns did not claim a power of 


buraMpreaching or adminiſtering ſacraments ; but the acts 
Balieltabliſhing and explaining it, make them judges of 
uni vhat doctrine is to be preached : they, by their de- 
rm olegates in {piritual courts, are ſupreme jud ges in points 
rchehokdiſcipline; they have power to ratify canons rela- 
in eve to church diſcipline and government, without 
me (WMcouleat of either convocation or Parliament; and to 
tend | appoint 
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appoint whatever ceremonies they think proper þ 
advancing the glory of God and the edification 
his church; they have the ſole power of nominatiny 
biſhops, who muſt be choſen, and no other,—an{ 
who cannot act but by royal commiſſion. No cou. 
vocation can meet or act without royal indiction, an 


thing 11 
Book th 
pliſned | 
ing at t 
only the 
as com 
vs well a 


appointment of their buſineis. All appeals former, theſe 
made te Rome, fall into the king's chancery, to n exact 
Judged by his delegates. Thus, excepting clerici e ab 
miniſtrations, the kings of England have the fame velve pt 
power as the Pope once had. ontent 
It was next relolved to eſtabliſh an uniformity M Houered 
worihip and ceremonies. To prepare the way, Eund ne 
zabeth appointed nine Popith biſhops to diſpute il rem: 
writing againſt as many Proteſtants, before herſehHleigons 
Fer council, and houſes of parliament, —Whetkal; the ne 
the uſe of an unknown tongue in the public wor{hiſh. Popil 
of God be not contrary to ſcripture, and the cuſton cligion ; 
of the primitive church? Whether every particuluhreſentec 
church hath power to alter her own ceremonies, à vpport « 
appears moſt conducive to the general edification M 1, 7 
her members? aud, Whether the word of God iſ, 4,4, 
preſents the mals as a propitiatory ſacrifice for th No {oc 
lins of the quick and the dead? But the PopiliMn all! 
doctors gave up the debate on the very ſirſt day, prefi/ rem 
tending, That the catholic, cauſe ought never to HH ,; 
ſubmitted to ſuch a laical arbitration. The Retoſae {a 
mers themſelves were not of one mind relative to tht zmaiged 
ceremonies and the ſervice bock. Some were for ioſtinate! 
troducing the Form drawn up by the Genevan exiles tived of 
Others, among whom Elizabeth was chief, inclineſhontinent 
to retain all the ceremonies, which could pot id. Fs 
cConſiſt with the purity of doctrine, and the indep;res ba 
derice of the church on the Pope. She even appohſtnt bio 
ted Parker, Grindal, Cox, Pilkington, Whitehead intens 
and ſome others, to review Edward's tecond Book 0h. mon 
common prayer, and to {irike out of it all page nung 
that might offend the Pope or his friends; and Mie dviiho 


make every body ealy with reſpect to the corpora 
pretence of Clirilt in his fupper, but to — 
thin 
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thing in favour of ſcrupulous Proteſtants. This 
Book thus purged, or rather made worſe, was eſta- 
bliſhed by law. In Edward's time, Eneeling or ftan- 


ly the ſurplice was at laſt retained. Now &ncehng 
as commanded z copes and other Popiſh veſtmeins, 
2 well as /e/1tvals, and their eves, were re-appointec. 
In theſe modes of worihip, the parliament required 


n exact uniformity ; and that whoſoever unneceſ- 


welve pence for each fault. Nor had Elizabeth been 
ontent with all this, unleſs the parliament had em- 
owered her to appoint what further ceremonies ſhe 
ound neceſſary. Upon this rock of uniformity the 
ill remaining corruptions and the almoſt perpetual 
viſions and often repeated perſecutions of the beſt 
a the nation were founded. In the convocation, 
he Popith doctors made a conſiderable ſtand for their 
eligion ; and, for diſburdening their conſciences, 
reſented to the Lord privy ſeal, a Remonſtrance in 
upport of franſubſiantiation, the propitiatory ſacrifice 


le poaver to judge of matters of faith or diſcipline. 
No ſooner was the parliament diſſolved, in 1559, 
ban all the biſhops were required to {wear tne oath 


pre ſupremacy, acknowledging the queen ſupreme go» 
4 eruor of the church in all cauſes, Death having of 
efor 


emained, all of whom, except Kitchin of Lundaff, 
bſtinately refuſed to take it, and were therefore de- 
rived of their ſees, Three of them retired to the 
ontinent, and the reſt were kindly treated in Eng» 
nd. Even Bonner, White, and Watſon, whoſe 
Watts bad been moſt remarkably ſtained with Prote- 


por tant biood, though impriloned, had a ſufficient 
no wintenance aliowed them by the queen. Moſt of 
0k Ie monks returred to fecular employments, while 
ee wing ad many others went beyond ſea. After 
nd q ie biſhopricks had remained vacant about a year, in 
; hs: hes of the Popich bitkops conforming, Whitehead, 


Gilpin, 


ing at the Lord's ſupper were held indifferent, and 


arily abſented from church, ſheuld pay a fine of. 


the Maſs, the Pope's ſupremacy, and clergymen's 


ne ſeaſonably cut off many of them, only fifteen 
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Gilpin, Coverdale, Knox, and Samſon, had offers d 
them, but they refuſed to accept, on account of the 
ceremonies and veſtments. Grindal, Parkhurſt, Sau. 


ndifferer 
nanded « 


trict part 
dys, and ſome others, accepted them with trembling 3 
in hopes of an after correction of the ſettlement. A any me 
none of the Marian biſhops would concur in the conan of ſi 


ſecration of Parker to be archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
it was performed at Lambeth by Barlow biſhop eled 
of Chicheſter, and Scorey elect of Hereford, who 
officiated in their ſurplice and chimere; and Cover: 
dale once biſhop of Exeter, and Hodgkins ſuffraga 
of Bedford, in their long gowns. The ceremony 
was performed by prayer and laying on of hands, 
without gloves, ſandals, ring, ſlippers, mitre, pal, 
or any other of the Aaronical veſtments. How Par. 
ker, ſuch a zealous ſtickler for Romiſh apparel, could 
be content with ſuth plainneſs, I know not. As the 
Papiſts terribly exclaimed againſt this ordination, the 
Parliament, about ſeven years after, confirmed it.— 
At firſt Elizabeth's biſhops were poor and ſomewhat 
moderate; but as their wealth increaſed, ſo did ther 
pomp, and their lording it over their clerical bre- 
thren. | 

The Engliſh 1 was now ſixed; but nei. 
ther clergy nor people were uniform in heir views, 
The court party believed, That all power of reform- 
ing the church was lodged in the ſovereign, who 
might model the doctrine, worſhip, and diſcipline df 
the church, in every thing not contrary to the ex- 
preſs ſtatutes of the realm; that the church of Rome 
was a true, though much corrupted, ſ pouſe of Chriſt, 
of which the Pope was the lawful biſhop in his on 
dioceſe; that Chriſt had appointed no particular form 
of government in his church, but had left it to mt 
giſtrates to model it as beſt comported with the laws 
of their ſtate ; that the pattern of the firſt five cen- 
turies of the Chriſtian church was a more proper 
ſtandard of church government than that of the apo- 
ftles, in whoſe time ſhe was in a poor and infant con 


dition 3 and that the rsligious obſer vation of things 
| inditieren 
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ndifferent in themſelves becomes a divinely com- 
anded duty, when required by magiſtrates —The 
rict party believed it unſcriptural and unreaſonable 


any mere man; that the Pope is Antichriſt, the 
pan of ſin, and ſon of perdition ; that the church 
Rome is not a true church, but an idolatrous ſy- 
jagopue of Satan; that the validity of clerical ordi- 
ations cannot ſafely be ſuſpended on an uninterrupt- 
d ſucceſſion of biſhops in the church all along from 
he apoſtles 3 that the holy ſcriptures of the Old and 
lew Teſtaments, excluſive of the Apocrypha, are 
he ſtandard of diſcipline and government, as we 

of doctrine, and that no regard ought to be paid 
othe primitive church, but what correfponds with 
ie Bible; that nothing left indifferent by Chriſt, 
ught to be impoſed in God's worſhip by human laws 
hat ſuch rites as have been abuled to idolatry, or 
re calculated to render men ſuperſtitious, ought 
ot to be reckoned indifferent, but unlawful in theſe 
ircumſtances. Theſe however took the oath of ſu- 
remacy, in conſequence of her majeſty's explaining 
to mean no more than That ſhe was bead over all 
erſons in the church, to the excluſion of the Pope 
ew Ind his agents. 


rm - By virtue of the act eſtabliſhing her ſupremacy, E- 


whoWzabeth erected an High Cemmiſſion court, and gave 
ie offÞem 52 articles of Injunctions for viſiting the chur- 
ev. Nes, much the ſame as thoſe emitted in the begin- 


ery church once every quarter of a year. A rule 
as added concerning bidding of filent prayers in the 
hurch, and another for taking away the altars, and 


vation of theſe injunctions was required under pain 
ſuſpenſion, deprivation, ſequeſtration, excommu- 
Cation, Sc. The moſt of the commiſſioners were 


nine the ſtare of churches, ſuſpend, or deprive, 
worthy clergymen, and put others in their place; 


bo. 


o have the religion of a nat ion ſubjected to the will 
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ing of Edward's reign, which were to be read in e- 


lacing communion tables in their ſtead. The ob- 


wmen ; and any two of them were appointed to ex- 
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Sto proceed againſt the obſtinate by impriſonment, 
church cenſures, and other legal methods ;—anld to 
rectify all diſorders relative to religion and benefices, 
As Elizabeth retained in her chapel, her altar, 
crucifix, and lighted candles by day,—the ſervice 
was ſung not only with organs, but with cornets and 
ſackbuts on the ſolemn feſtivals, and could not be 
eaſily diſtivguiſhed from that of the Popith cathe. 
drals, the commiſſioners diſpleaſed her by their de. 
ſtroying of images and other relicks of Popery. In 
their viſitation they found, that though fcarcely 200, 
or 240 of the Popiſh clergy had quitted their livings, 
their places could not be ſupplied, many of the re- 
toimed exiles ſerupling at the terms of uniformity 
required by the 1;undims, and Elizabeth chooſing 
rather to damn her ſubjects through ignorance, than 
diſpenſe with a relick of Popery. a | 
As her majeſty was not fond of the doctrinal art!- 
cles of Edward, and it was yet unſafe to permit the 
convocation to judge of them, eleven articles con- 
cerning the nature of God; the ſufficiency of the 
ſcriptures ; the nature of the church; the power of 
civil magiſtrates z the power of the Pope; the rech. 
tude of the newly corrected ſervice book; the null. 
ty of the propitiatory ſacrifice of the maſs; the com- 
munion in both bread and wine; the unprofitable- 
nefs of images, relicks, and feigned miracles ; the 
advantages of true holineſs, £c.,—an aſſent to ths 
_ Confeſſion of faith, full compliance with the fervic 
book, and {wearing the oath of allegiance, were thi 
terms of miniſterial commnnion. Such was the 00 
ſtinate bigotry of Elizabeth, archbiſhop Parker, aud 
their agents, that rather than admit a learned and 
godly preacher, that ſcrupled at a Romith habit e 
ceremony, they admitted numbers of a naught 
practice, and who could ſrarcely read prayers, d 
ſometimes an homily. A third Book of Hom'ies, con 
fiſting of 21 plain diſcourſes concerning the church 
peril of idolatryz good works; faſting; glutton 
and drunkenneſs ; exceſs in apparel ; prayer; Fe 
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fic worſhip in a known language; reverence of God's 
word; alms; Chriſt's birth, paſſion and reſurrecti- 
on; worthy receiving of the Lord's ſupper ; gifts of 
„che Holy Ghoſt ; marriage; repentance z idlenels ; 
e Ml rebellion, Sc. was publithed for their aſiſtance. 


0 WW Some congregations had not a ſermon in ſeven years, 


e and others ſcarcely one in twenty. The tranſlation 
e. Jof the Bible by the exiles at Geneva was publithed 
e. WM vith a dedication to Elizabeth; but as in their notes 
In MW they had allowed of diſobeying tyrannical magiſtrates, 


%s pocalyptical locuſts, ſo much offence was taken at 
it, that for fifteen years, it could not be got re- prin- 


re- be 
itn ted. In ſome following years, about thirty editions 
ng of it were diſperſed. Tindal's Bible was for the pre- 


ſent permitted, till the biſhops ſhould pablith a new 
tranſlation. "The Dutch and German Proteſtants 
rti-M under John Laſcoe returned to London; but the 
the queen diſallowing their foreign ſaperintendent, they 
on · vere obliged to chooſe Grindal biſhop of London for 
theW their head. FED | 

roi The Popiſh biſhops behaved rudely enough to E- 
ect kzabeth; but nothing could make her deteſt their 
ul religion. She ſtill loved images and ceremonies in 
on- the worſhip of God, and had prohibited clergymen's 
able. marriage, if Cecil, afterward lord Burleigh, her re- 
_ thei nowned ſecretary, had not interpoſed his nervous 
thi ſolicitations, Pope Pius IV. by his nuncio, offered 


1a0 


rvice to confirm the Engliſh Liturgy, allow the people the 
e theWiacrament in both bread and wine, and annul the 
> 0b decree againſt her mother's marriage, if ſhe would 
„aul return to the Romith church; but ſhe could not 


| an(tiink of parting with her eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy.— 
it ei Ferdinand the German emperor, and others, inter- 
ugbiß ceeded with her to allow the Papiſts the free exer- 
rs, eile of their religion; but ſhe had too much policy 
„ coug o truſt them, eſpecially as long as Mary of Scotland, 
urch ber rival, and their favourite, lived. | 

attuuß When archbiſhop Parker vifited his dioceſe. in 
f 1 1561, he found that moſt of the beneficed clergy 


M2: were 


0, and had repreſented biſhops and archbiſhops as the 
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were either ignorant mechanics or diſguiſed Papiſty 
—many churches ſhut up, and in ſeveral counties 
not a ſermon preached, or even a homily read, with: 
in twenty miles, for ſeveral months. But Parken 
who, before his advancement, was humble and mo. 
deſt, now, like his miſtreſs, choſe rather to hare 
millions of ſouls periſhing in ignorance, than that: 
pious and learned ſcrupler at ſome relicks of Po. 
pery required by the act of uniformity, ſhould be 
allowed to inſtruct them. Having finiſhed his vil. 
tation, Parker fixed the leſſons of ſcripture for al 
the holy days in the year, that preachers might ng 
longer have liberty to read what they thought moſt 
edifying to their hearers, or to read the oracles d 
God inſtead of apocryphal fables. 

To confirm the royal ſupremacy, the parliament 
in 1562, appointed the oath, acknowledging it, to 
be carefully impoſed on all the clergy, judges, and 
advocates ; and that the firſt refuſal of it ſhould ren- 
der them outlaws, the ſecond render them #raitori 
(But Elizabeth and Parker protected moſt of the Px 
piſts from having occaſion to refuſe it.) They all 
appointed the Bible and Book of common prayer to 
be tranſlated into the Welſh tongue, and a copy « 
it provided for every cathedral and pariſh church in 
their country. In the convocation many clergymet 
were ſo ignorant, that they could not write their om 
names. They agreed upon and ſubſcribed the Tin 
ty-nine Articles, which were afterward in part con 
firmed by the parliament 1571. Biſhop Sandy 
brought in an addreſs to her majeſty, beſeeching ht 
to remove out of the ſervice or prayer book, tif 
warrant for private baptiſm, and for baptiſm by vo 
men,—difallow the crofling in baptiſm; and to a8 
point commiſſioners for reforming the eccleſiaſti 
laws. Another paper ſubſcribed by about 32 mem. 
bers requeſted, That the whole congregation ſhoulk 
ſing the pſalms, and organs be laid aſide ; that none 
but miniſters ſhould baptize, and they be allowedt 
forhear ſigning the baptized with the _ " 
2x?) | . need 
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oMrecling at the Lord's ſupper be held indifferent 
that the uſe of copes, ſurplices, and other Popiſh 
\Mcetments be removed; that that which relates to 
the puniſhment of non-conformiſts in the articles be 
oMnitigated ; that all holy days dedicated to the ho- 
wiſWnour of creatures be abrogated, or at leaſt people 
have liberty to attend their ordinary work immedi- 
. Mately after public worſhip. This not pleaſing, ano- 
be ther paper was preſented, requeſting, That all holy 
il, Ndays, except Sabbath days and feſtivals relating to 
alMChriſt, be aboliſhed ; that, in reading the prayers, 
noMminiſters turn their face to the people, that they may 
xoſtMhear and be edified ; that the croſs in baptiſm be o- 
; ofMinitted, as tending to ſuperſtition z that many being 
nable to kneel at the ſacrament, and others kneel 
ent and knock ſuperſtitiouſly, the order of kneeling may 
„ue left to the diſcretion of every ordinary; that no 
anMWnore but the ſurplice be impoſed in the apparel of 


ren Ininiſters in executing their office; that the uſe of 


toriWorgans be omitted. After much warm diſputation, 


P his paper was approved by 43 of the moſt learned, a- 


 alloPainſt 35 of preſent members; but 24 abſents by 
r to@roxy voting againſt it, and only 15 for it, it was loſt 
y oy one vote of an abſent, who had heard nothing of 
ch he debate. 5 

mei Almoſt all the noted Engliſh divines had teſtified 
 onnheir diſlike of the Popiſh veſtments impoſed on the 
T hirWlergy. Sundry foreigners, and particularly the Ge- 
conWevans, had declared againſt them, and adviſed to 
dy more perfect reformation. ' But ſo zealous were E- 
g heizabeth, Parker, and their agents, that the great 
„ thartyrologiſt Fox, and Coverdale, could have no 
y woWreterment, and ſcarcely liberty to preach, on ac- 
0 a9 
aſticighr idolatry. Parker, who directed his clergy not to 
menWender the oath of ſupremacy to Papiſts, except in 
houlWales of neceſſity, for fear of diſtreſſing them, by 
t nonWlizabeth's order, drew up ſome advertiſements, 
wed tuich obliged every preacher to take out a new li- 
; thalWtnce, which could not be had, without declaring 
reeling g | their 
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their full conſent to the habits and ceremonies.” M 


n or Park 
ny of the beſt ſtill fcrupling, he cited them to | 


erſity o 


court at Lambeth, admoniſlied tome, and threat leir ch: 
ed others. Samſon and Humphreys, remark: to the 
for piety and learning, offered to ſubſcribe with jonMeverth: 
limitations; but could obtain none. After their in uge of ] 
priſonment, Samſon was deprived of all clerical ¶ ing fort 
fice, and Humphreys durſt not return to Oxforlor lite, 
Elizabeth craftily refuſed to annex her royal confiontribu! 
mation to Parker and his brethren's advertiſemenWMeanwh 
concerning habits; but ordered that all refuters ito fore 
them ſhould be puniſhed with ſuſpenſion and deyrifecular e 
vation from their office. To prepare the way for We rank ; 
* dueing the puritan clergy about London, John Talifffcduced | 


was proſecuted; but, it ſeems, they were athame 
to deprive him. Parker begged Cecil and fomet 
ther noblemen to attend him in his dealing with th 
London noncontormiſts : but they refuſed, being 
ſhamed of ſuch work. Of an hundred clergymea 
61 were, by threatenings and otherwiſe, made 
ſubſcribe the terms of Conformity. 'Thirty-fever 
among whom Parker acknowledged were ſome oft 
beſt preachers, abſolutely refuſed, and gave in tha 
reaſons ; but were immediately ſuſpended, and thre 
tened with deprivation, if they did not conform wit 
in three months. | | 
The commiſſioners for viſitation of the churche 
cruelly obliged every clergyman, having charge ( 
ſouls, to {wear obedience to all royal injunction 
letters of the lords of privy council, articles and! 
junctions of their metropolitans, and mandates! 
their biſhops and other ſuperiors. To gird theſe 
junctions faſt upon the Puritans, ſpies were appoint 
ed in every pariſh to watch their conduct, —that rel 
dered it impoBiible for them to eſcape the High con 
miſſion. By ſuch means, even London was rende 
ed moſt miſerable for want of preachers, Pilkd 
Grindal indeed proſecuted the Puritans or ſcrupld 
with the utmoſt reluctance, and withed to indul 
them; but could not, for Elizabeth, and 1 
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Mr Parker. Several Heads and others of the uni- 


\Werlity of Cambridge once and again befought Cecil 
heir chancellor, Ihat they might be diſpenſed with 


s to the habits z which gave great offence at court. 
7evertheleſs, that univerſity was long a neſt and re- 
age of Puritans. They retained their right of ſen- 
ing forth twelve preachers yearly, who might preach 
or lite, without any licence from the biſhop; which 
niWontributed to the editication of many thouſand fouls. 
zen leanwhile, the other Puritan preachers partly fled 
rs Mito foreign countries, partly betook themſelves to 
ecular employments, or to. be chaplains to perſons 
rank; and many, who had large families, were 
u gcduced to beggary. 

M When the refuſers of the habits and ceremonies 
ound themſelves extremely traduced by their ene- 


h ühies, they began to publiſh tracts for their own vin- 
ng ieation. The High Commiſſioners procured a deed 
rmeW! the privy council prohibiting the printing or vend- 
ide Wig of them. Provoked with this reſtraint, and 
(evenOith the filencing, ſequeſtration, and impriſonment 
of tit 10 many of their faithful paſtors and preachers, for 
 theiWnere ſcruples at the robes and ceremonies of Anti- 
threWoriſt, many of the people began to ſeparate from 


he conforming clergy, and meet for worſhip b 
hemlelves; in doing which, they laid aſide the li- 
rcheWioy, and foilowed the plan of Geneva. It ought 
rge Jobe remembered, that though the Robes were moſt 
cionFeatily ſpoken of amid thele contentions, yet the 
nd eritans complained of atany things beſide. They 
ates Mid not allow of the office of biſhops to be ſuperior 
cle 1080 that of preſbyters ; or of biſhops temporal digni- 
zpoinics and ſecular truſts; they didixed the titles and 
at refWtiices of archer tons, Jeans, che apters, and other of- 
h colictals' in cathedral churches ; they condemned the 
rendetrorbitant power and oppreflive conduct of the bi- 
Piſe 4p ndtheir chancellors, and their ſpiritual courts 
ruplehle putting of excommun! cation and abſolution into 
induc hands of laynien; promiſcuous admiffion of peo- 
pecuWe to the Lord's s table, hewever ignorant or Uicen- 
| -tx0UsS3 
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I32 A Compendious His ToRY of t5e 
tious ; they lamented the total want of Chriſtian dik 
Cipline ; they diſliked reſtriction of miniſters to % 
forms of prayer and the vain repetitions preſcribed in 
the common prayers they diſliked ſeveral expreſſion 
in the office of marriage, burial, Qc. ond the read. 
ing of ſo much of the Apocrypha, to the excluſion 
of a large part of the word of God ; they complain 
ed, That there were ſo many unpreaching paſtors 
ſo many pluralities and non-reſidents; end that mi. 
niſters were intruded by patronage, without regard 
to the choice of the people: theyJdeteſted the ob. 
ſervation of ſo many holy days of human appoint. 
ment, while buying and ſelling on the Lord's dy 
were permitted: they diſapproved inſtrumental mu- 
fic, ſinging of prayers, and other relicks of Papal 
forms in cathedral churches ; they ſcrupled the uk 
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did 


of the croſs in baptiſm, and the officiating of godfi. LIN TG 
thers and godmothers in place of the true parents with 157 
they diſliked the manner of confirmation upon ſo ea Harded i 
terms, as well as the pretence, that impoſition of the Note 
biſhops hands certified perſons of their real ſaintſhip: te Net! 
hey diſliked the obliging of communicants to kneel nd fert 
at the Lord's ſupper, —or to bow at the pronunciati-Wp .,. . 
on of the name Ixs us; they diſliked the uſe of the, 5 
ring in marriage as a facramental ſymbol ; nor could o permi 
they belicve, that the uſe of Popiſh robes or ceremo. und Par! 
nies in divine ſervice promoted the ediſication df ubjects 
men's ſouls. ing them 
Coverdale, Samſon, Fox, Humphreys, and other path of 
of the Puritan clergy, continued in the church, and ow raiſe 
became itinerant preachers, lecturers, or chaplain, Nelvered 
as they had opportunity. But Coleman, Button n; angel; 
Halingham, Benſon, White, Rowland, and Hav. r contra 
kins, miniſters of London, looking upon the eſt*W...1 ſtat 
bliſhed church as obſtinate in her adherence to many emnly + 
dregs of Popery, and in perſecuting the faithful fol een ther 
lowers of Chrift, ſeparated from her, and privatelſ qually o 
preached in houſes and woods. Informed of this 85 3 
Elizabeth publiſhed a proclamation, That whoeteſtthem, 


ganſt the 


N 
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þ Nd not attend their own churches, but attended 
0 conventicles, ſhould for the firſt offence be deprived 
ug of the freedom of London, and afterward abide the 


Ny puniſhment directed by law. One of theſe private. 


G meetings being detected, many were apprehended, 


na who, before bithop Grindal and other judges, be- 


n. haved in a moſt bold and Chriſtian manner. After 
yigg a year in priſon, twenty-four men and ſeven 
NE women were ſet free. Neither the remarkable piety, 
nor the nervous arguments, nor the ſufferings of 
theſe Puritans could move the High commiſſioners. 


rent their aſſembling for worſhip, and prohibited all 
preaching in London, without Ipecial licence, from 
the biſhop or archbiſhop. 

In 1568, the biſhops publiſhed their Bible, which 
was merely that of Tindal ſomewhat corrected, and 
vith ſome maps, cuts, and notes: but they little re- 
parded it in dealing with their fcrupulous brethren. 


up; tie Netherlands, many of them fled into England, 
and ſettled in London and other trading places. 


all Regard to the erection of manufactures, and care to 
tbeerken her neighbouring princes, moved Elizabeth 
pull 0 permit them their own modes of worſhip. She 
mM and Parker had been extremely kind to her Popiſh 
1 of ubjects, and had iſſued directions to prevent bring- 
ing them under hardſhips by the impoſition of the 
hen path of ſupremacy. To reward her kindneſs, they 
and ow raiſed two rebellions againſt her; and the Pope 
an W:livered her and all her adherents to the devil and 
100 Wis angels, and diſſolved all oaths of allegiance to her 
Tau- pr contracts with her. Theſe thi ings occaſioned a 
ell penal ſtatute againſt Papiſts, and requiring them fo- 
mw emnly to proteſt their innocence to her. But to 
. ep them in countenance, and render the Puritans 
ate) qually odious, the ſame. proteſtation of allegiance 
on das, Without the {malleſt ſhadow of reaſon, required 


i them, and the proſecutions chiefly carried on a- 
aſt them, which Popiſh prieſts by counterfeiting 
R chem 


They had their ſpies in all ſuſpected places, to pre- 


Proteſtants being terribly proſecuted in France and 
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them ſometimes promoted. By oaths and interro. 
gations, they made them their own accuſers. And 
ſuch was their candour, that they made it a point 
to deny nothing of the truth, and to declare their 
principles before their judges. If nothing could be 
found chargeable upon them, they were ruined by 
the charges of a dilatory procedure, and then dif. 

miſſed under obligations to appear whenever their 
judges mould call them. 

In 1570, Cartwright, a moſt learned profeſſor of 
divinity at Cambridge, extended the field of diſputs. 
tion between the Puritans and their perſecuting bre. 
thren. In his theological lectures, he, with grent 

modeſty and caution, infinuated, That the names 
and functions of archbiſhops and archdeacans ought to 
be aboliſhed, as not warranted in {ſcripture ; that 
the ſcripture only warrants preaching biſhops and 
deacons,, who take care of the poos; that every 
church ought to be governed by its own miniſter and 
elders, not by chancellors and officials ; that every 
miniſter ought to have the charge of ſome flock; 

that none ſhould ſolicit admiſſion to the miniſtry ; 
that biſhops ought not to be created by the civil ma. 
giſtrate, but choſen by the church; that in re form- 
ing churches all things ought to be reduced to the 2. 
poſtolic pattern; that none incapable of preaching 
cught to be admitted to the miniſtry ; that non? 
but miniſters can lawfully adminiſter the ſacraments; 
that Popith ordination is not valid; that only cano- 
nical ſcripture ought to be read in the public worſhyp 
of God; that in public prayer all the people ought 
to join with the words of the miniſter, and not pra 
or read each by himfelf; that the care of interring 
the dead pertains not to "the miniſterial office; that 
all the words and names of God being equally divine, 
there is no reaſon for Handling at the reading of the 
goſpels, qr 6-407: at the meation of the name JESVs; 
that /7ting at the Lord's tablè is as lawful as knee 
ing or ſtanding; ; that baptiſm by women or laymen 


is unlawful ; that parents ought to preſent their A 
childte 
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children in baptiſm, and not be obliged to anſwer in 
name of the child; that women and perſons under 
age ought not to be allowed to ſtand ſponfors for 
children; that the ſign of the croſs in haptifm is 
ſuperſtitious ; that the Lord's ſupper ought not to 
be adminiſtered in private; that the probibition of 
marriage at certain ſeaſons of the year is Popith, and 
then to give licences to it for money is intolerable'; 
that clandeſtine marriages are inconvenient ; that the 
obſervation of Leut and other holy days of human ap- 
pointment is ſuperſtitious and unlawful ; that mar- 
kets and merchandize on the Lord's day are unlaw- 
ful; that in ordination, it is ſinful and ridiculous 
for the biſhop to ſay, Receive thou the Holy Ghost, as 
if he could confer him; and that kings and biſhiops 
onght not to be anointed to their office. For occa- 
ſional hints of this nature, notwithſtanding much in- 
terceſſion in his favour, he was deprived of his office, 
expelled the univerſity; and for two years retired to 


the Netherlands. | 


Grindal being tranſlated to the archbiſhoprick of 
Tork, Sandys was made biſhop of London. Per- 


haps contrary to his convictions, he deprived his old 


fellow Puritans of the poor remains of indulgence 
which Grindal had left them, and inſiſted for the 
moſt rigid uniformity. When the parliament met 
in 1571, in which Strickland and Wentworth were 
principal ſpeakers, ſome relief was intended for the 
Puritans, Having had the Thirty-nim articles pre- 


Tented to them, in order to their legal eſtabliſhment, 


they waved the three articles which related to cere- 
monies and government, and ratified ſuch only as 
velonged to doctrinal points, requiring all that poſs 
telſed ecclefiaſtical livings to declare their eonſent to 
tneſe; and ſuch as ſhould teach any thing contrary 
to them, to be deprived. It is provaile, that the 
Cauſe of 20th article, bearing, That {he church hath 
Prover 19 decree concerning rites and ceremonies of <w9r- 
th, and hath authority int controverſes of faith, was 
wt in the copy, which they approved ; and it-is 

| 2 _ certain, 
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certain, their act admitted ordination by preſbytar 
to be valid. | | | PR 

Though it be notoriouſly certain, that but a ſmal 
part of the epiſcopalian clergy did, or do, fſubſcrihe 
theſe articles with honeſty and candour, yet, to di. 
treſs the Puritans, the convocation, which fat dur: 
ing this parliament, requeſted the biſhops to recil 
all former licences to preach, and to require not only 
a ſubſcription of the articles, but of the Book of come 
mon prayer, and of the ordinal for conſecration of bi 
ſhops, prieſts, and deacons, as containing nothing 
contrary to the word of God,—as the condition of 
every new licence. Contrary to law, this act, tho 
never confirmed by the queen, was violently execut- 
ed by moſt of the biſhops. Meanwhile, contraryto 
Elizabeth's inclination, the Commons preſented a 
petition for ſupplying a multitude of pariſhes deſtt 
tute of preaching, and for checking abounding pro 
faneneſs and atheiſm, The Elector Palatine appoin. 
ted Zanchy to write to her in behalf of the Puritans. 
But it ſeems archbiſhop Grindal durſt not deliver hi 
letter. It is certain, that uniformity was more and 
more urged. Scambler and ſome other biſhops, not. 
withſtanding their conſciences were much at her mis 
jeſty's will, being ſenfible of the bad conſequences dl 
the great want of preaching, and total want of church 
diſcipline, permitted their clergy to enter into aſſo- 
ciations or preſbyteries, for promoting of both. At 
Northampton the clergy, the mayor, and the juſt 
ces of peace, agreed upon ſeveral Rules for promot- 
ing Chriſtian knowledge, regulating divine lervices 
nd ſanctifying the Sabbath. The clergy agreed up- 
on private exerciſes of preaching at their meeting) 
in order to their mutual improvement in gifts and 
grace. 

Parker ſtill laboured at bis perſecuting work. H: 
ſent for the principal men of the ſuſpected clergy, 
and told them, that they muſt take out new licely 
ces, in which they muſt ſubſcribe to all the articles 
impoſed by the late convocation, The biſhops d 
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y and Wincheſter aſſiſted him. But Grindal re- 


remunire. Goodman, Lever, Samſon, Walker, 
own, Field, Johnſon, and others, were called to 


ile epiſcopal bar, and told, that they muſt either 
u. Nome up to the queen's Injunctions, or be deprived. 
cal Weza of Geneva, by letters, beſought the biſhops to 


bate their rigour, and beſought the Lord "Treaſurer 


bi- ne church diſcipline. The parliament having met, 
ing egan to form a Bill for regulating the procedure of 
ole rigid biſhops, and for granting ſome relief to the 


ſtreſſed Puritans. Elizabeth and her biſhops pre- 


ut. Mented them, and Wentworth the principal advo- 
y tofate for religion and liberty, was thrown into priſon 
dir his parliamentary freedom. And in 1572, Dee- 


ling the epiſcopal impoſitions. | 

Meanwhile, Field, Wilcox, and others, drew up 
bY 4Ad291177 ion to the parliament, conſiſting of twen- 
andWF-three chapters relative to the ſuperioricy of biſhops 
not rer preſbyters ; the authority of the church in 
ma- pings indifferett ; the election, ordination, reſi- 


c oth Puritan miniſters, were deprived, for ſcru- 


s ol ence, preaching, ability, and apparel of clergy- 


chen; the Book of common prayer and ſubſcription 
flo-Wf it; holy days of human eppointment; right prea- 
ing; reading of the ſcriptures; deans preaching 
sti ed miniſtring the ſacraments; the pertinents of 
not- Myptiſm and the Lord's ſupper ; ruling elders and 
ice urch diſcipline; deacons and widows ; magiſtra— 
| up 3 cathedral churches ; civil offices of clergymen. 
pgs, Wor preſenting this Book to che parliament, the 
and Withors of it were impriſoned, more than a year. 
hey publiſhed a Confeflion of their faith, to refute 

He We calumnies of Whitgift. ; | 
rg About the ſame time, Cartwright publiſhed a /e- 
cel Wd Admonition, ſupplicating redreſs'of the Puritans 
cles W'vances, and repreſenting the injuſtice of puniſh- 
s ole men for warning the parliament, without drop-— 
Ey. ping 


ſed, alledging, that it might bring them under a 


> endeavour procuring ſome further reformation in 


ng, Brown, Brownrig, Millain, Clark, and about 
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ping one treaſonable hint. Several pamphlets beit 
publiſhed in defence of the Adinonition, the bithay 
were obliged to anſwer it. Whitgift, chancellor 
the univerſity of Oxford, was choten for that pu 
poſe, and was anſwered once and again by Cartwrizlg 
Whitgitt ſcarcely pretended to argue from fſcriptur 
but from the dictates of Fathers in the firſt five ces 
turies of the Chriſtian church; while Cartwright in 
fiſted to have all things in religion regulated by ſer 
ture. Having the court and biſhops on his {id 
Whitgift hunted down his antagoniſt with force an 
calumny, and obliged him to conceal himſelf, ft 
His country, and live in diſtreſs and poverty. Nie 
when he was rewarded with his biſhoprick, he coul 
not forbear perſecuting him: a ſhrewd evident 
that his evil conſcience knew, that he had not ratte 
nal or ſcriptural arguments to ſupport his cauſe. 

While France was focked with the blood of mafli 
cred Proteſtants, the ſtate of the Proteſtant religi 
in England was moſt wretched. Pleaſing Parker! 
their ready compliance with ſurplices, copes, ſqua 
caps, Sc. the Papiſts had eaſy acceſs to eccleſiaſti 
functions. The clergy buſied themſelves in addin 
to the number of their lieings; but almoſt utter 
neglected their duty, and ali-nated the church pt 
perty for their own private gain. The court was! 
harbour of atheiſm, profancneſs, and every kind 
licentioutneſs. Many of the ſubjects were abſolu 
atheiſts or heathens in their practice. The Lord 
day was generally little regarded, and ſome live 
without any appearance of worſhipat allon it. But 
was not againſt theſe heaven-daring crimes, but agall 
Puritans diſconformity to things which themlen 
allowed to be intrinſically indifferent, that Elizabet 
and her darling biſhops burned with zeal. Oi 
Burchet, a madman, who was but called a Puriti 
Having firnck one, and killed another, whom his dt 
Firious brain fancied to be Hatton a Papiſt, the odiv 
of the deed was charged on the whole body of Pur 
tans. Provoked with their application to parliame 
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r redreſs of their terrible oppreſſion, and with 
ir holding of ſecret preſbyteries among themſelves, 
e commanded to proſecute them with unrelenting 
our. Field, Wilcox, and five others, were de- 
ved for ſcrupling to ſubſcribe promiſes of confor- 
ity drawn by the commiſſioners. Outlandiſh men, 
ho could ſcarce read the Engliſh tongue, were 
iced in their ftead, and their poor people, who 
denjoyed two ſermons every Sabbath, had ſcarce- 
one in a quarter of a year. Johnſon was thrown 
to priſon, where he died amidſt poverty and hun- 
r. Notwithſtanding the reluctance of Parkhurſt, 

hop of Norwich, Parker's commiſſioners deprived 
out 300 Puritan paſtors in his dioceſe alone. 

Nor were the clergy alone plagued with ſubſcrip- 
ons. One was deviſcd for tucn as deſerted their 
arches, in which they engaged to full conformity. 
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gainſt ſuch as did not punctually attend their chur- 


re placed upon the Puritan priſoners, in order to 
ring them into more trouble. When the Puritans 
peared before the High commiſiioners, they were 
buſed as if they had been dogs or devils, which, no 
oubt, ſometimes provoked them to ſome unadviſed 
ords. The candid Warner juſtly obſerves, That 
de cruelties exerciſed by the court biſhops againſt 
ear worthy brethren of the ſame faith, fell little 
tort of thete exerciſed by bloody Bonner againſt the 


Lord toteſtants. Some of the perſecuted offered to diſ- 
ſirellhate the points which they held; and, for that crime, 
But ere the more readily depoſed and impriſoned. As 


e preſbyteries, propheſyinge, or meetings of cler- 


gain 

lo men to exercize their preaching talents for mutual 

-zbeW{provement, were thought to have a puritanical 
OoEPprarance, Elizabeth and Parker, contrary to the 

Irits ul of the privy council, refolved to top them. To 

is Me great grief of the pious Parkhurſt, they were firſt 

odiv Wpredted 1 in his dioceſe. Some of ths Puritans rec- 


bur ung it better (o mect together on holy days and 


ame | | other 
11 


dies were placed in every ſuſpected parith, to inform 


es, in order to have them puniſhed. Nay, ſpies 
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ountryn 


other occaſions, for joint prayer and reading of t . 
ou 


ſcripture, than to ſpend the time idly, or in drinkin 
and playing at cards, — Parker being informed of j 
applied himſelf to ſuppreſs that ſupercriminal cot 


duct. As hereadily believed every reproach he cou Popil 


hear of the Puritans, his ſteward, and one Undertreliſ 5 18 
forged letters in name of Benham, Stonden, and ( 3 
thers, importing a plot againſt lord Burleigh tM** f 
treaſurer ; and that the earls of Bedford, Leiceſtei ing 
and other noblemen were in it. Parker began t mee” 
_ proſecute the Puritans with great fury. But, upn 4 dete 
examination, Undertree confeſſed, that the whal A 
was a ſham intended to diſgrace the Puritans. Thi 13 
not a little ſullied the honour of Parker : but h a 
impudence preſerved him from bluſhing ; and ne 3 1 
ther of the villains, who had been guilty of ſuche © tl 
normous forgery, were puniſhed. To the great hut 1 
of the iſle of Wight, and hindering of foreign Pry Wh 
teſtants to dwell, or trade in it, Parker viſited | RI 
turned out the nonconformiſts, and ſhut up the av 10 
churches. Jerſey and Guernſey lying out of bi them. d. 
reach, and having no fixed form of church govern IP 
ment, the people cauſed Cartwright and Snape ti e 
draw up a plan, which they obſerved till James os fo 
obliged them to receive the epiſcopal yoke, and ti. preach 
ceremonies attending it. It appears to have bet! ige out 
much like to that of the Weſtminſter Aſſembly. ea 
While Elizabeth and her favourites carried on thao in th. 
perſecution of the pious and peaceable Puritans, MAfar og 
marked an aſtoniſhing kindnefs to Papiſts, who ſoug ny of th 
the ruin of herſelf and her kingdom. They Veible eve 
frequently releaicd from priſon. About 500 of the j oblige: 
meetings for idolatrous worſhip were connived at, nments 
Nine foreign colleges being erected for the Pop: kalty of 
education of Engliſh youth, one at Rome, and eig ey, tha 
in the Spaniſh dominions, ſwarms of Romiſh mil; e 
naries poured themſelves into England. In a te „ labou 
years, that of Rome and of Douay in Flanders 0 ding all 
niſhed three hundred, all of them deep ſworn to continu 


bour, to their uttermoſt, in reducing their _ 
i i 
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quntrymen to the religion of their anceſtors. A- 
ut this time, Henry Nicolas founded his family of 
we, whoſe enthuſiaſm rendered them almoſt deliri- 
us. Their opinions were ſomewhat like to theſe of 
e Popiſh Quietiſts, or the Quakers, They had 
heir private meetings for worthip, on account of 
hich they ſometimes taſted of Elizabeth and Parker's, 
holſome ſeverities. Some German Anabaptiſts 
wing fled into England, twenty-ſeven of them 
ere apprehended, nine baniſhed, and two burnt, 
hout the time that Parker himſelf was dragged by - 
ath before the tribunal of God. 
In the beginning of A. D. 1576, pious Grindal 
x tranſlated to Canterbury, Sandys to York, and 
mer, once an half Puritan, but now a cruel per- 
cutor, to London. In parliament, an unſucceſs-. 
attempt to lay a tax on ſuch as did not attend the 
wurches and receive the ſacraments, was made.,— 


1 he convocation framed articles of admiſſion to the 
1 niſtry, thirteen of which were pubiilhed with Eli- 
5 beth's leave, though they had not her ſeal; one 


them declaring, That all licences to preach, dated 
evious to Feb. 8, 1575, had become void, but might 
renewed without any expence. Thus, for the 
ird or fourth time, Elizabeth had diſqualified all 
e preachers of her kingdom, chiefly in order to 
rge out Proteſtant ſcruplers at Popiſh veſtments 
d ceremonizs. Had all the bithops been equally 
ict in the renovation of licences, the church had 
W ſcarce any preaching that deſerved the name,— 
ny of thoſe who had the charge of ſouls being in- 
pable even to read an homily aright; and they were 
obliged to read the ſervice, and adminiſter the 
raments in perſon once in the half year, under the 
halty of five pounds to the poor. But it was a 
ey, that many of them employed Puritans a3 
ir curates and lecturers, who, with great earneſt- 
B, laboured in the work of the Lord. Notwitlr- 
ing all attempts to root them ont, the Puritans 
continued, it not increaſed, under their hard- 
hive: 
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ſhips. Many of them held ſecret meetings for di 
cipline. Informed hereof, Elizabeth commande{ 
archbiſhop Grindal to hunt them out. Some d 
their chiefs were apprehended. Others, chiefly i 
the dioceſe of Norwich, of which Freke was noy 
biſhop, were ſuſpended. Nor could the diſtingui 
ed piety and peacefulneſs of Greenham, prevent hi 
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| him te 

going with the reſt. ſdiction 
In order to preſerve the uſeful meetings for m made 
tual improvement among his eſtabliſhed clergy, Gr tract hi 
dal drew up for them the following regulations ſhice wi 
That they ſhould only be held in churches appointeMWhed his 
by the biſhop of the dioceſe ; that the archdeacor opbeſyi 
or ſome other appoiated by the biſhop, ſhould mi know 
derate in them; that the biſhop ſhould have a liſtollh an abſc 
all clergymen fit for attending them, and thouldaM Cartwr 
point the paſſages of ſcripture to be handled in then Antwe 
that the moderators ſhould appoint ſuch clergymealWrdained 
as could not yet preach, tome other uſeful taſk ; tone, w 
i any in his diſcourſe touched the affairs of ſtate, Mere depr 
moderator ſhould immediately ſtop him, and deh be woft 
him to his biſhop; that if any inveigh againſt tifWrefible, 
ceremonies, he ſhall be ſuſpended from preachinWllot one o 
till his bithop give him a new admiſſion ; that ui them x 
miniſter, once fuſpended or deprived, be ſufferrers, dr 
to ſpeak in theſe meetings, till by ſubſcription et people 
daily practice for a time, he conform to the order ſermo 
the church; and that no laymen ſhould be pern When 
ted to ſpeak in public. By theſe regulations, reed to 
thought, they would be innocent enough. But Lilly, to { 
zabeth ſending for him, exclaimed againſt all ſuite preſe; 
meetings as i/legalin themſelves, and infinitely duden the 
rous to both church and ſtate; for the advantage Miter deft 
both which, ſhe ſaid, it would be, to have but tar be nomin 

or four preachers in a whole county; and the fWizabeth 
remptorily commanded him to ſuppreſs them whol o do this 
As, with the moſt evident marks of high dilp4he Con 
ure, ſhe refuſed to hear his reply, Grindal wrote“ Kr pardo 
a moſt ſenſible letter, repreſenting the uſetulnes With price: 
theſe meetings, on account of which he had "Wd theſe 
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dil eedom to ſuppreſs them; and begging, that her 
ded zeſty would not interpoſe her prerogative in eccle- 
e Hiſtical affairs without the advice of her bithops, or 
i onounce ſo peremptorily in religious, as in ſecular 
nonWatters. Quite infuriated by this meek Remon= 


I 


rance, ſhe, by a deed of her Starchamber, confin- 
t hi 


| him to his houſe, ſequeſtrated him from his ju- 
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| made a kind of ſubmiſſion ; but as he could not 
tract his opinion, nor profeſs his ſorrow for the 
ice which he had given her majeſty, ſhe conti- 
ned his ſequeſtration z and fo the exerciſes for 
opbeſying went down, — Elizabeth being terrified, 
t knowledge fhould make her <lergy leis diſpoſed 
an abſolute ſubmiſſion to her arbitrary will. 


Antwerp, got Fenner, Travers, Afhton, and others 
rcained to the miniſtry, who could not obtain it at 
ome, where, in 1578, Whitingham and Laurence 
ere deprived for their want of epiſcopal ordination. 
he woful condition of England was almoſt inex- 
reſible. In Cornwal, there were 140 incumbents, 
ot one of which could preach a {ermon, and moſt 
{them pluraliſts, non-refidents, fornicators, adul- 
rers, drunkards, gameſters on the Lord's day; and 
et people were proſecuted, if they attended a Puri- 
Wo ſermon. 

erm When the parliament met in 1580, the Commons 


, to ſupplicate his direction in their work, and 
de preſervation of her majeſty and the realm, now 


dau den the Popiſh powers were forming leagues for the 
age ter deſtruction of Proteſtants; but they referred 
t thre nomination of the preachers to the privy council. 

he ofÞ"zabeth was terribly offended, that they had dared 

x hol do this, without her conſent atked and obtained. 
ji\ploWhe Commons ſubmitted themſelves, and begged 

oy er pardon. The parliament enacted, That all Ro- 

nels 


fich priefts who attempted to ſeduce Proteſtants, 
d theſe ſeduced by them into a change of their 


2- religion, 


ſdiction for half a year. Before this elapſed, Grin- 


Cartwright being preacher to the Engliſh factory 


reed to obſerve a fa? by themſelves on a Lord's 
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religion, ſhould be liable to the pains of high treaſq 
——and the ſaying of maſs be puniſhable with a yer 
impriſonment, and a fine of 200 marks ſterling, ay 
the hearing of it with a year's imprilpnment, and 
forfeiture of 100 marks: And that every perſon wh 
did not attend churches in which the common prays 
is regularly uſed, ſhall forfeit to her majeſty 20 poun 
a month, and ly in priſon till it ſhould be paid; at 
ſchoolmaſters forfeit 10 pounds, and be impriſont 
for a year, and be perpetually incapable of teachit 
a ſchool : And as ſome Puritans, provoked wil 
their terrible oppreſſion, had publiſhed ſome ſatyr 
cal pamphlets againſt unpreaching clergymen, &. 
they enacted, That all ſuch as wrote or publiſh 
any ballad or letter, containing any thing ſcandalo 
againſt the queen, ſhould ſuffer death without bene 
of clergy. 
By his queſtions and demands of ſubſcriptia 
Aylmer made terrible havock among the clergy abo 
London. Such as did not anſwer to his fatisfaQtio 
were immediately ſuſpended and filenced. Whi 
the biſhops drove the Puritans from their pulpi 
many of the nobility and gentry took them into the 
families to teach their children, which, by the bi 
ling of God, prepared them to make ſuch a ſta 
for religion and liberty about the middle of the ne 
century. Violent methods but drove the diflents 
further from the eſtabliſhment. Robert Brown, 
ſchoolmaſter, having publiſhed a tract intituled, 1 
life and manners of true Chriftians, was proſecuted 
account of it. After a little reſt, he and Harril 
travelled through the country, preaching agall 
biſhops and ceremonies, for which he was impril 
ed above thirty times. He and his followers form 
themfelves into a particular ſect; but they We 
quickly obliged to retire to Holland. After ofhi 
ating for ſome years as their paſtor, Brown him 


returned to England, and became an idle diſſo 
conforming rector at Northampton. His apoſt 


diflolved his congregation at Middleburg: N f 
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ol friends of his ſcheme gradually multiplied, They 
aWbeld much the ſame doctrine as the church of Eng- 
land; but they denied her to be a true church, on 
adi account of her many corruptions, and renounced all 
wall communion with her, and every other church, not 
aj of theic own model; they placed the whole power 
and of church government equally in all the brotherhood. 
hey choſe and ordained their own officers, and de- 
nMWpcived them of their office at pleaſure. Their parti- 
cular congregations lived as ſiſter churches; but none 
had any juriſdiction over another; nor had their 
church officers any power of office without the bounds 
of the congregation in which they were laſt cholen 
and ordained. 'They hated all prefcribed forms of 
prayer. Every brother had liberty of propheſying or 
exhorting in their religious aſſemblies. After a ſer- 
mon, the brethren ordinarily conferred upon the 
ſubje&t of it. — Tyler, Coppington and Hacket, lead- 
ing Browniſts in England, were impriſoned ſeveral 

years, and the two laſt hanged. | 
About 1582, multitudes of Jeſuits pouring into 
England, preached openly againſt Elizabeth's title 
and authority, and diſperſed their books. Campian 
and two others, were apprehended and hanged : but 
the zeal of the courtiers ran out chiefly againſt the 
Puritans, The remarkably pious Wright was de- 
prived and impriſoned, becaule he had received 
preſbyterial ordination at Antwerp. To extend their 
oppreſſion, Elizabeth employed ſome hungry cour- 
tiers to examine the claims of lands and livings be- 
longing to the church, and granted every thing, for 
which church- men could not produce legal titles, to 
them. By examination of parſons, wardens, and 
others, they bade fair to find means to ſèequeſtrate 
moſt of the church lands for her majeſty's ute. The 
biſnops were therefore obliged to beg her ſuperſed- 
ing of their commiſſion. The Suffolk juſtices of 
peace ventured again to ſupplicate her indulgence to- 
vard the Puritans, and complained, That they were 
teckoned with the vileſt malefators. Some contoru 
| clergy 
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clergy alſo wrote in their favour. But Elizabeth, mem v 
Aylmer, and other court biſhops, who connived at, NNo do- 
or encouraged profane ſwearing, and the moſt open {make it 
drunkenneſs, revelling, and gaming on the Lords MWmilics 
Gay, panted for their ruin. rior cler 

Notwithſtanding his further ſubmiſſion and remo. Wuents i! 
val of his ſequeſtration, Grindal continued the objet hereby 
of Elizabeth's diſlike ; and hence lived in a dejectel But WI 
manner till he died in 1585. Whitgift of Worceſ. Nierrified 
ter, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his hatred of the chu! 
the Puritans, was placed in his ſtead. He bad The e 
ſcarcely received his archbiſhoprick, when Elizabeth Hpreſente 
folemnly charged him to reſtore the diſcipline of the Mrelicf in 
church, and the eſtabliſhed uniformity, which had Mvlio, by 
loſt its credit under his predeceſſor. Prepared tor tained h 
obedience, he the very firſt week diſpatched his man- power a 
dates to all the biſhops of his province, That no not con! 
preaching, catechiſing, or prayer be allowed in fa-}Wvih ar 
milies, in which more than the members are preſeat;{Wnajeſty 1 
that none preach and catechize, unleſs he read theMvhoſe p 
whole ſervice, and adminiſter the facrament four hend mig 
times a year; that all preachers and others in eccle-Mhiiſhops ; 
Raſtical orders wear the preſcribed habits at all times;Mihis co: 


that none be allowed to preach but ſuch as have been vere bil 
regularly ordained ; that none preach unleſs he haet call b 
taken the oath of ſupremacy, ſubſcribed the Books mine pe 
common prayer and of ordination of biſhops, priefls ani{outt ; at 
deacons, and all the Thirty-nine articles, and ule ſailnunicat 
books in all their miniſtrations. Several lawyerſhe ſtatu 
thought that he exceeded his legal powers, and mightMWand oth« 
have been brought into a premunire, for tenderingexaming 
articles, and requiring ſubſcriptions not warrantedMprinciple 
by parliament. But having her m»jzſty on his fide Wand thei; 
he inſiſted on them at pleaſure; and for refuſing olfRÞſie laws 
them, 233 preachers were ſuſpended in the countieWnyelty ; 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Suffex, Eſſex, Kent, and Lia lour arti 
colnſhire, beſides great numbers in London, the dioFPeritzns 
ceſe of Peterborough, and other counties, —ſome alfÞord Bur 
whom were dignitaries in the church, and moſt 0 ſwoured 


them graduates in the univerſity. Forty-nine ore not 
the! 
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„em were immediately depoſed from their office. 
+ No doubt, multitudes twitted their conſcience to 
3 


wake it ſubmit, rather than render them and their 


'; Mfmilics outwardly miterable. The bulk of the infe- 
rior clergy, who had any ſenſe, wiſhed for amend- 
0. nents in the /ervice book, that the many valuable men 


4 Wibereby diſqualified, might be of uſe in the church. 
ed But Whitgift was deaf to all they could ſay, being 
ef. Nierrified left amendments might make people think 
of Mthe church had once been in a miſtake. | 
ad The ejected clergymen and others that pitied them, 
eth Moprcſented a ſupplication to the privy council for ſome 
the relief in the affair of ſubicription. But Whitgift, 
ad echo, by turning Papiſt under queen Mary, had re- 
tor Mtained his place, was firmly refolved to diſplay his 


au - power and execute his fury againſt all ſuch as had 
no not conſciences as flexible as his own. Not content 
fa Wvith archi-epiſcopal juriſdiction, he beſought her 
nt; majeſty for the ſixth time to erect an HigyCommiſſion, 
the whoſe power might extend to the whole kingdom, 


four Hand might apply wholſome feverities, not becoming 


cle-Mbiſhops as ſuch, ſhe readily granted his requeſt,— 
nes; Mi his court confiſted of 44 members, 12 of which 
pere biſops,'and three a quoruia. They had power 
to call before them all eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; to exa- 
mine perſons upon oath concerning their own con- 
duct; and to ſuſpend, deprive, impriſon, or excom- 
municate them, as they found caule ; and to amend 


and other public foundations. They borrowed the 
principles or conduct, from the Spaniſh Inquiſition, 


the laws of the land. But who durſt contradict her 
majeſty and the archbifliop, who compoſed twenty- 
four articles directing this court how to examine the 
Puritans upon oath. Shocked with a ſight of them, 
ord Burleigh-wrote to the archbithop, That they 
kyoured ſtrong of the Romiſh Iiquiſfition, if they 
Fre not more enſnaring. VWhilgitc returned him 
tone 


the ſtatutes of colleges, cathedrals, grammar ſchools, 
examination of men upon oath touching their own. 


and their powers were manifeſtiy inconſiſtent with 
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them in ſummer 1584, and afterwards profecuted 


and again to the parkament for redreſs of their 


KY 
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ſome pitiful pretences, in ſupport of his oath ex cen 
The privy council repreſented to him and Aylmer, 
and by naming the perſons, That they connived ut 
pluraliſts, non-reſidents, and multitudes of ignorant 
and ſcandalous clergymen, drunkards, whoremon, 
gers, gameſters at cards, and the like, and only ex 
erciſed their inquiſitorial diligence againſt ſuch a 
were laborious and diligent preachers. Whitgik 
attempted to vindicate his conformiſts, while he car. 
ried on his furious career againſt ſuch as had ſcrupu- 
lous conſciences. Beale, the clerk of the privy coun- 
cil, had his own ſhare of harraſſment for expoſing 
the illegality and injuſtice of his inquilitorial proce- 
dure. | 
With no ſmall difficulty, the Puritans obtained: 
kind of conference on the diſputed points between 
the archbiſhop and his brother of Wincheſter on the 


one fide, and Meſſrs. Sparke and Travers on the o. 


ther, before the earl of Leiceſter, and lords Gray 


and Walſingham. They conferred concerning the 
reading of the Apocrypha inſtead of the word of God 
and as equivalent to it ;—the adminiſtration of bap- 


tiſm in private and by women; the uſefulneſs of Po- 


piſh veſtments ; the allowance of inſufficient clergy- 


men, non- reſidence, and pluralities. Neither party 


were ſatisfied ;: but the noblemen were ſo far con- 


vinced, that they ſolicited favour for the nonconfor- 
miſt miniſters. Meanwhile Aylmer proſecuted them 
with unrelenting fury. Without the ſmalleſt ſhadou 
of a crime, and after abuſing them at bis bar with 
the vileſt reproaches, he ſuſpended thirty-eight « 


thers. Being turned cut of their livings and hinder 
ed to keep ſchools, ſome of them were reduced t0 
beggary. While Cartwright was correcting a plan of 
regular diſcipline among themſelves, which Travers 
had drawn up about eight years before, —they applied 
to the parliament, —to the convocation, to Whiigift, 
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grievances. In their laſt ſupplication, they ſhew, 
hat the ten thouſand pariſhes in England had no 
more than about two thouſand prezchers to ſupply 
them. On both occaſions, the parliament ſhewed 
rillingnels to relieve them, But Elizabeth and 


eh 
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90 
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at. 
pu- 
un- 
ſing 


JCts 


and others, who boldly ei d againſt the biſh- 
ps arbitrary Preys were ſent priſoners to the 
lower. 


Irous oO grant them liberty ;—to reſtrain the High 
ommiſſion ;—to prohibit pluralities and non-reli- 
lence of clergymen : and ſome bills were preſented 
ur limiting the power ot biſhops ;—allowing of per- 
edis to marry at any time of the year ;—and for the 
enter obſervation of the Lord's day, which was now 
terribly profaned. But the zeal of Elizabeth and 
e oer biſhops, and Whitgitt's fears, that alterations 
ray ould make people think the church had been in an 
the 
God 
bap- 
1 In 1586, the parliament appeared ſtill 
ergf- Pore zealous to relieve the ſupplicating Puritans; 
party ſome members propoſed a farther reformaticn 
con- the church. Not only did Elizabeth commit the 
nfor-· Narmeſt ſpeakers to the Tower; but, in her plan of 


y effect. An act was made againſt Jeſuits and waf- 


themſWneral pardon, the excepted all ſuch as offended a- 
adowWial the act of uniformity, or publiſhed ſeditious 


with{Wels, 7. . tracts, which repretented the arbitrary 
ht of 
ted 0 
nder 
ed t0 
lan of 
ravers 
pplits 
igt 
thera general ſynod vr aſſembly, once every year.— 
vameſer Sandys, archb;tlop of Vork, had, for ſeveral 


J 
14 Years, 


nt of the preachers in England were ſuſpended oe 
Mived 3 about five hundred of whom agreed to 


wtwright had corrected, which is pretty ſimilar to 


at agreed upon by the Aaftembly of Weſtminſter; 
ld they agreed to mcet in clafſical preſhyteries, once 


— 


hitgift carried all before them; and Wentworth 


In 1584, the parliament appeared exceedingly de- 


Iror, prevented all ſuch endeavours from having 


cking prieſts, and ſuch as ſupported or concealed - 


cedure of the dime on ADOUT this time, the 2d 


Merve the plan of government and diſcipline, which 


Ix weeks zin ſynods once every half year; and 
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vears,..cruelly perſecuted the fcruplers, he died 4, 
D. 1588, declaring in his latter will, That he wa 
and had alway been perſuaded, that the ceremonie 


were not expedient for the church, but ought to he 


diſuſed by little and little. Much about the fam 


time, died Fox, Samſon, and Humphreys, noted 


Puritans. 


While the Spaniards were preparing to invade and 


conquer the kingdom, the Puritans, who had alw; 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves for the Proteſtant and nz 
tional intereſts, again ſupplicated the parliament fo 
relief. But Elizabeth, who was flattered as a godd:/ 
by the convocation, reprimanded the commons fo 
conſidering, whether they ſhould grant it; and hoy 


they might correct the fearful profanation of the 


Sabbath. When the fears of the Spaniſh invaſiot 


were over by means of a ſtorm and ſea fight, ſome 
teſs ſerious Puritans publiſhed ſome ſcurrilous tract 


againſt the biſhops, and their procedure and ceremo 
nies, under the titles of Martin Mar Prelate, & 


which were anſwered by churchmen in an equally 


ludicrous and abuſive manner. At laſt the noncon 
formiſts preſs was diſcovered, and Sir Richard Knight 
ly and Sir — Wigſton, who had entertained it, and 
the Printer, and Newman the diſperſer, were deep! 
fined in the Starchamber. Others were put to death 
of whom Udal, a pious and learned miniſter, . 
one, who had no hand in the ſcurrilous pamphlet 
but in a demon/tration of the diſcipline of the Chriſta 
church, in which the character of the biſhops . 
thought to be touched; at leaſt he acknowledged 
great part of that book to be true. 
much interceſſion in his behalf, he was terribly pe! 


ſecuted, and condemned as a traitor, without eithe 


ſhadow or proof of his diſloyalty, and died in prifon 
Meanwhile Whitgift commenced a new viſitation 
and framed twenty-two ar7icles, on which the vil 
dens of every pariſh were to be examined upon oath 


| and which were remarkably calculated to diſtreſs the 
Pueitans, and ſet every one at odds with his 
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"hour. In his letter to Burleigh, Sir Francis Knolles 


mc ens them Articles of Inquiſition highly prejudicial to 
ie the royal prerogative. Fo 
2 The Puritans aſſociations for government and . 


cipline among themſelves expoſed them to further 
perſecution. Cartwright and fifteen others were 
apprehended, and impriſoned in the Fleet jail. — 
Their firſt anſwer not being to the taſte of the ma- 
nagers, they had 31 articles exhibited againſt them 
and were required, upon oath, to declare how far 
they were chargeable or not. For having enough of 
common ſenſe to refuſe being ſelf accuſers, they 
were puniſhed with ſeveral years impriſonment.— 
James king of Scotland interceeded with Elizabeth, 
Dr. Goad and Whitaker, noted clergymen, with lord 
Burleigh, and nine of the impriſoned miniſters with 
Whitgift, for relief. As the archbiſhop refuſed to 
iavour them, unleſs they renounced their diſcipline, 
and engaged themſelves to complete conformity with 


vindicated themſelves from the reproaches caſt upon 
them. What effect this application had, I know 
not; but Cartwright was liberated, and reſtored to 
bis hoſpital in Warwick, while Fenner, Field, 'Tra- 
rers, and many others continued in priſon, and their 
families were ſtarving.—Stone, Perkins, Johnſon, 
and too many other Puritan clergy, anſwered upon 
oath, and informed their perſecutors of their aſſem- 
blies and diſcipline, thus purchaſing their own eaſe 


on at the hazard of their brethren. — To render the Pu- 
ont tans odious, Hacket, who imagined himſelf to be 
the Jeſus Chrift, and Coppinger and Arthington his 
on brophets, with every other enthuſiaſt, were repre- 


lented as of their number; but Cartwright vindicat- 
ed them from all connection with ſuch. 


8 When the parliament met in 1592, Elizabeth no- 
the ted to them, That every thing relative to the 
on furch was to be left to her. Attorney Morrice, 
. ho had juſt before publiſhed Reaſons againſt the 


th ex officiz, and proved it contrary to {cripture, 
2 | the 


the church, they applied to her majeſty, and largely 
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the practice of heathen perſecutors, the laws of the 


land, and her majeſty s prerogative, ventured to pro 
poſe an Enquiry into the biſhops procedure in thei 
ſpiritual courts, in compelling men to their inquif 
tions and ſubſcriptions, and to take an oath for ac 


cuſing themſelves, —or in degrading, depriving, ant 


impriſoning people at their pleaſure ; and he offer 


two bills, one againſt the oath ex icio, and anothe 


apainſt illegal impriſonments. Sir Francis Knoll 
ſeconded him. For this preſumption, both of then 
were baniſhed from the court. 


of all power to act as a lawyer, and was for ſeven 
years detained in priſon. Elizabeth told the * 
ment, That her power over them was abſolute, an 
ſhe would allow no ſuch bills to be exhibited. Te 
rified by the ſate of Morrice and Knolles, the parli 
ment ſubmitted ; and to pacify her, enacted, Ih. 
all perſons above ſixteen years of age, that refuſt 
to attend their eſtabliſhed churches, or who had 
ny hand in promoting noncontormity ſhould, with 
out allowance of bail, be impriſoned till they made 
proper confeſſion of their fault, and engaged to un 
formity 3 that if they did nor ſo within three month 
they ſhould be ſor ever baniſhed the kingdom; an 
that if they did not leave it within the time preſcri 
ed, or did ever return, they ſhould fuffer deati 
without benefit of clergy. Meanwhile, the Papill 
were condemned to baniſhment, or to confinewe! 
within five miles of their reſidence, 

To evade the cruel force of this terrible act, tl 
moderate Puritans came to church, when the co 
mon prayers were over, and received the Lord's luf 
per in churches, in 5 4785 ſome latitude with reſp 

to the table poſture, was allowed. The Brownil 
fell under the whole weight of it. One of their co! 
gregations being difcovered, about ſixty or feveil 
of them, after manifold h. n e were throv 
into different priſons. After a moſt cruel i mprilo 


ment, Barrow, a gentleman, Greenwood and Pen! 
miniſce! 


Morrice was depriyel 
of his chancellorſhip in the duchy of Lancaſter, ant 
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miaiſters, all remarkable fot piety, were hanged as 
rairors. But their dying profeſſions of their loyalty, 
and the total want of evidence to the contrary, made 
heir moſt effronted adverſaries, even Elizabeth her- 
elt, almoſt aſhamed of their groundleſs calumny and 
murder. About ſeventeen or eighteen other Brow- 
piſts died in their priſons, —Meanwhile, though the 
Papiſts had raiſed ſeveral inſurrections againſt her,— 

though they had ſupported Mary of Scotland's right 
to her crown, and after her death, that of the In- 
finta of Spain, —and had concurred with the Spaniſh 
nvaders in 1588, Elizabeth, either from love, or 
from fear, generally uſed them as her dear children. 
During the firſt eleven years of her reign, not one of 
them was capitally proſecuted. During the next e- 
even, notwithſtanding the Pope's excommunication 
above mentioned, and repeated rebellions, no more 
than rwelve prieſts were executed, a! moſt every one for 
crimes relating to the ſtate. For the next ten, not- 
richſtanding multitudes of Jeſuits laboured to their 
uttermoſt in ſeducing the ſubjeéts to join the Spa- 
niards, no more than fifty prieſts were executed, 
and fifry-tive baniſhed. During the laſt twelve years 
of her reign, they had almoſt as much freedom to 
profeſs, praciiie, and propagate their idolatries and 
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icrioWluperſtitions, as they could ae he wiſhed. 

lea Till about A. D. 1588, the Engliſh Proteſtants 
apilMhad all belicved, That the ſuperiority of dioceſan bi- 
eme ops above preſby ters was merely founded on the 


hs and inclinations of men. Bancroft, now chap- 
t, lan to archbiſhop Whitgift, to the great offence of 
conic Puritans and e in a ſermon, pled for the 
's fun Rigi of it. About 1594, he, Bilſon, Brie iges, 
elpeMColins, and als publiſned their Danes of epit. 
wyolcopal powers, and notwithſtanding the refiraint of 
ir coitte Preſs, were anſwered by Bradſhaw, Fenner, 
even Morrice the attorney, and Beza. The learned, but 
hrostgpoor, Hooker publiſhed the firſt four books of his 
oriloiecclefraſiionl polity, in which he chiefly attempts to 
Pen'MProve, That che 1criptures are not the rule of church 
niſtet dilcipline 
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diſcipline and government; and that therefore | 
may appoint whatever forms or ceremonies ſhe judy, 
eth moſt conducive to edification.—lIn 1595, He. 
cher ſucceeded Aylmer in the bithoprick of London 
In his firſt viſitation of his dioceſe, he ſet out vi 
twenty feven articles of Enquiry for church warden; 
concerning their preachers, by means of which hel 
quickly repleniſhed the priſons, which, for a littl, 
had been tolerably emptied, with Puritan preacher 
It happened well, that his marriage drew upon hin 
Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, ſuſpenſion of him from hi 
office, and banithment from the court. Theſe break 


ing his proud heart, he was ſucceeded by the fil bighly 0 
more unmerciful Bancroft. ys muing t 

The learned Ainſworth, Johnſon, Smith, Robin pbliged 1 
ſon, and Jacob, principal leaders among the Brown ply of O 
iſts, having before fled to Holland, multitudes fuCmbrid 
Jowed them, and erected churches according to thei ead by c 
own plan, at Amſterdam, Arnheim, Middlebug de, the 
Leyden, and other places. About this time, DH Im 
Bound publiſhed a tract on the due ſanFification of th Coch 11 
Lord's day. All the Puritans reliſhing his ſentiments de local 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Sabbath behaviour 3 


-—Hereon the cuſtomary ſhooting, fencing, bowling 
interludes, and May-gamcs, and Morris-dances ot 
it, began to be diſuſed and diſliked. This exceed 
ingly galled the clerical managers, and their agents 
who hated every appearance of ſtrict piety. Arch 
biſhop Whitgift and judge Popham called in the co 
pies of Bound's book, and prohibited the reprintin 
of it. This made it more read than ever, not with 
out remarkable ſnccels, 

Meanwhile, Barret, a fellow of the univerſity 0 
Cambridge, in a diſcourſe to the clergy, declare 
| himſelf againſt the Calviniſtical doctrines of predeſi 
nation and perſeverance in grace. The heads ofth 
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univerſity obliged him to retract, and Whhitgitt Fn gre: 
Hutton of Vork, and ſome others, drew up thi I 
articles of Lambeth,which bear, That God, not mo! KICKS uf 
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of his mere good pleafure, hath choſen ſome parti- 
cular perſons to everlaſting life; all of whom, and 
no other, certainly obtain it; that ſaving grace is 
not beſtowed upon all men ; that no man can by the 
zower of his free will come to Chriſt and be ſaved ; 
hat juſtified perſons have aſſurance of remiſſion of 
ins and of eternal ſalvation ; that true ſaints never 
al totally nor finally from their ſtate or exerciſe of 
grace. Had not Whitgift and his friends, for their 
own ſake, implored Elizabeth's forbearance, ſhe had 
brought the formers of theſe articles, which ſhe diſ- 
liked, or who required the ſtudents to aſſent to them, 
ider the ſtatute of premunire. She was nevertheleſs 
highly offended with Dr. Baro, a Frenchman, for con- 
muing the debate in favour of Barret; and at laſt 
obliged him to reſign his proteſforſhip. The univer- 
ty of Oxford harmonized in ſentiment with that of 
Cambridge, and Calvin's Inſtitutions were publicly 
ead by order of the convocation. About the ſame 
tine, the learned Broughton, Bilſon, and others, had 
warm difpute, Whether Chrift {ſuffered the wrath 
Cod in his foul ? and, Whether he deſcended to 
ke local hell? After the diſputants had fatigued 
hemſelves, the controverſies were dropt in both the 
miverſities. 

Towards the latter end of Elizabeth's reign, hopes 
approaching redreſs from the apparent heir to the 


ceed 

en-ovn, ſomewhat quieted the Puritans. Afraid of 

\rch wing their cruelties returned on their own heads 
Ya Puritan ſovereign, the ruling clergy delivered 


dme of whom handled them in a furious and brutal 
amer. During her very laſt years, the diſpute 
tmed almoſt huſhed, and the Puritans increaſed to 


ſarel bout fifteen hundred preschers.— The Popiſh miſſi- 


Jeſt Maries alſo, notwithſtanding their furious conten- 
of th ons between the ſeculars and the Jeſuits, laboured 
giſt ith preat diligence, and no inconfi iderable ſucceſs, 
3 th The par\jament which met in 1601, renewed their 
mom acks upon the power of the {yiritual courts, Plu- 


ralities, 


ner the proſecuted into the hands of the civil judges, 
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ralities, non- reſidences, procedure ex mero / 
exchange of penance for money, and other cleric 
corruptions. But Elizabeth interpoling, prohibit 
them to debate the cauſe, and referred it to the arch. 
biſhop, who was at ſome pains to render the clericy 
courts more circumſpect.— At laſt The died in 1603 
She was extremely haughty, and took a pleaſure 'n 
manifeſting her power and authority, eſpecially over 
the conſciences of her ſubjects. She never appear 
to have ſtuck at any diſſimulation, which ſerved her 
own purpoſes. Regard for her own ſupremacy chick. 
ly hindered her from being a Papiſt. She was nat 
much more mercifully diſpoſed to Proteſtants of! 
tender conſcience, than Mary her ſiſter. Her im. 
provement of tlie great abilities of ſome of her (latel 
men, ſo as to mare their ſuggeitions ſeem her own, 
was the principal ornament of her reign. Pomp and 
power, not the glory of God, or the welfare of ſouls 
appear to have been the governing motives of her 
darling clergy. Many of her ruling biſhops were no 
leſs truly perſecutors, than the Popiſh ones under 
Mary had been. It however. grieved them much, 
that Elizabeth was no friend to the clerical wealth, 
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JAMES VI. of Scotland, had no fooner fuc- 
ceeded as neareſt heir to the crown of England, than 
all the different parties courted his favour. Whit- 
gift, and his fellow bithops, diſpatched Henry Nevil 
dean of Canterbury, to aflure him of their unfeignel 
loyalty,—and to recommend their church to his care, 
—and to beg his command relative to their ſpiritual 


courts. He returned them anſwer, That he intend 7 © 
| :Xed to 
ed to ſupport their government as Elizabeth had [et * 
it. The Papiſts welcomed him to England; and put”. #204 
him in mind, that he had been born and baptized a Y e 

member of their catholic church, which he had ca 8 oy 
led his ſpiritual mother, —and ſor whole religion bi 3 F 
royal mother had died a martyr. The foreign Pro- "ey ; 
teſtants had a kind reception, and his promiſe of 3h 


mainta ining 


ted ; t. 
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untaining their religious liberty. As in Scotland, 

mes had long profeſſed himſelf a Preſbyterian, and 
1 ſome occaſions, had extolled the Scotch form of 
orlhip and government tothe higheſt, the Puritans 
oped for remarkable relief under his ſhadow. A- 
out eight hundred of their miniſters, out of twen- 
five counties, preſented to him that which was 
led the Millenary petition, in which they begged, 

hat the croſs in baptiſm, the interrogations put to 
fants, and their confirmation by biſhops might be 
id aide; that the ute of the cap and ſurplice might 
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noiſe no more urged ; that perſons ſhould be examine . 
vt i; before admillion to the Lord's ſupper ; that the 
im. ſe of the ring in marriage might be omitted; that 
ele 1012112512 Pr ayer might de abridged; that the ſing- 
fps in Aches might be modified to better edifica- 
and jon ; that the profanation of the Sabbath might be 
US etrained, and the obſervation of other holy days 
hen arictly urged; that none but canonical ſcripture 
e nohght be read in the public worſhip of God; that 
10 nifters may not be charged to direct their people 
uch bow at mentioning of the name JEsUs; that none 
th. Ne admitted to any charge of ſouls but ſuch as are 
1 ble, and obliged to preach on the Lord's day; that 


uch preſent incumbents, as cannot preach, be either 
15 moved, or obliged to maintain preachers in their 
_ ad; that pluralities and non-reſidence be proki- 
Ited; that clergymen's marriage be declared lawful; 


| . * * 7 * 6 © 
5 nd that they be only required to ſubſcribe the arti- 
: lf 1025 1 5 . 
od toof reli ion and the cath of fupr emacy ; that biſhops | 


ive up their „% 3 that im propriations ans 
end- 
eſe red to bithopricks and colleges be only beſtowed 
_ on incumbent Preachers; that a ſixth or ſeventh 
WV bart of the i Impr opriation be aligned for a mainte- 
el. ice to the preacher; that no church cenſures be 
bs miniſtered by mere laymen, chancellors, &c ; that 
pro- eue be excommunicated for Twelvepence- matters, 
„of vithout content of their paſtor; that eccleſiaſtical 
& 0 L; - 
oy roceſſes be abridged, and ſome Popith canons abro- 
ol hl f 
ud; that the oath ec: cio, requis ring mien to be 
| their 
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their own accuſers, be more ſparingly uſed; tt 
licences for clandeſtine marriages be more rar 
granted; Wc. 

Stung to the very beart by this reforming petition 
and terribly afraid of loſing their impropriationg, 
the univerfity of Cambridge enacted, That all fuch 
as, in any matter or manner, oppoſed the eſtabliſhed 
doctrine or diſcipline, ſhould, 1% facto, be ſulpenc 
ed from whatever degrees they had obtained, and 
be for ever incapable to receive any. The oniverſiy 
of Oxford publiſhed a vindication of the corruption 
complained of in this petition ; and tho”, excluſi; 
of Puritans and dignified clergy, not any great nun 
derer the incumbents were much removed from gros 
ignorance, or even Capable of a regular admiſſion i; 
the: Lord's table, they boaſted, that all the othe 
Proteſtant churches could not afford fo many learn 
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den as England alone. Other petitions like to tied, and | 
above mentioned were preiented to his majeſty, imat the 
ſeveral papers enfozeing them publiſhed, to which ip of G 
their opponents quickly returned anſwers. The cor nterroga 
formiſts much dreaded the enſuing parliament Merofs in 1 
Whitgift withed rather to account to God tor licmbolic: 
conduct, than to it; and actually died before it me bild. bea 
James heartily hated theie Puritans and their elicxs o 
formations. But, that he might more plauſibly paſWnunicatic 
with them, he appointed a conference between thWlroyme 
and their opponents at Hampton court, in the midiſheets for 
dle of Januar Ys 1604. Archbiſhop Whitgitt, e1gl During 
other biſhops, and eight or ten other learned digu ee 
taries, were appointed to defend the cauſe of ti ſuffere 
conformiſts, - While no more than John Reynolds maj-n 
whom his brother William had converted from 1d pray 
pery, while himfelf became a Papiſt, and Spark, reaching 
doctors of the univertity of Oxford, and Chaddert0Wlice ag 
and Knewſtubs of Cambrids ge, were allowed to malhtants f 
tain the cauſe of the Puritans, James himſeif ond of 
moderator; and his courtiers were witnefles. ectoring 
the firſt day, the Puritans were not admitted, bi INtors, t 
his majeſty repreſented to the biſhops, what be Who, ſunk 
prenend vin to 
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e Myrchended wrong in their ſervice book. Bancroft, 
ling on his knees, begged, that nothing in it might 
obe altered, leſt the Papiſts and Puritans ſhould tri- 
umph over them, as acknowledging, that they had 
formerly been in an error. Nevertheleſs, to fatisty 
james, they added ſome words in the office of co71- 
frmation 2 and abſoluticn. And they agreed to confi- 
ler, Whether the adminiſtration of baptiſm ſhould 
de reſtricted to lawful miniſters and midwives, who 
nere ordinarily known toadmtniſter It in a que man- 
er. Ou the ſecond day, the Puritan doctors being 
zumitted, Reynolds was their principal ſpeaxer. He 
infilted, that ſome few words in the Thirty-nine ar- 
cles might be added, explained, or omitted; that 
he confirmation of children by the bithop be conſi- 
dered; that plurality of benefices might be diſallow- 
d, and preaching miniſters every where ſettled; 
tat the reading of the Apocrypha in the public wor- 
hip of God inſtead of bis own word,—the eben 
nterrogation relative to the infant, — the gn of the 
roſs in baptiſm, — the ſuperſtitious veſtments, - the 
mbolical ring in marriage, —and the purification ot 
aild bearing women, ought to be: aboliſhed, becauſe 
eacks of Popery. He alſo complained of excom- 
nunications by lay chancellors, and intreated, that 
ergymen be allowed to meet together every three 
ets for their mutual improvement. 
7 During this conference, Bancroft again fell upon 
ige is knees, and begged; that ic hiſmatics might not 
t ie luFered to ſpeak againſt their biſhops z and that 
"Ws majeſty would provide a miniſtry, which could 
m Id prayers and homilies ; for they lad too much 
rk, reaching already, in which many dared to vent their 
zericalice againſt their ſuperiors. The conformiſt dif- 
ma! Itants ſcarcely needed to open their mouths.— 
it Proud of his theological abilities, Tames, chiefly with 
— ctoring and bluſter, ſo BR K ed the Puritan 
d, b P, that even Reynolds, that miracle of learn— 
he „ ſunk far below his ordinary dipnity, reckoning 
send 5110 to oppoſe the torrent of royal, though often 
17 2 pitiful, 
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pitiful, abuſe. At the end, James told them, th: 


fince they had no other objections, he would make 


them conform, or drive them out of his kingdon 
To his inconceivable ſatisfaction, he had his labo 


extolled by Bancroft and others, as if in wiſdom he 
had almoſt exceeded Solomon himſelf, and had n 


ver had a royal equal ſince our Saviour's birth, 0 
the third day, the conformiſts ſatisfied him concen 
ing the High Commiſſion, and the oath ex officy 
which was the more eaſy, as they appeared to be 


long to his own prerogative. When he extolled the 
wildom of their inſtitutions, Whitgift cried out, thi 


undoubtedly his majefty ſpoke by the direCtion o 
the Spirit of God. | 5 
In conſequence of this conference, a committe 
was appointed to deviſe regulations for leſſening ti 
charges of the High Commiſſion, and for plantuy 
{chools, and for fettling proper miniſters in Ireland 
in which the Popiſh party had been lately reduced 
and on the borders of Scotland and England, whe 
theft, robbery, and other diſorders exceed::.gly pre 
vailed. The Puritans refuſed to be concluded by th: 
mock conference. 'The diſputants on their fide hi 
not been choſen by them, nor thought many thing 
ſinful, which their brethren did, —nay, had refulc 
to repreſent theſe to his majeſty, nor had they bee 
permitted to debate the points which they had me 
tioned, in any proper manner. They complaine 
that Barlow, in his narrative, publiſhed without th 
knowledge of his Puritan opponents, had given 
moſt unfair account of the conference, and modeii 
confuted whatever the biſhops bad ſaid, in a Repri 
ſentation directed to his majeſty. But, for theire 
fectual conviction, James, without conſulting eite 
parliament or convocation, by his royal proclamatiol 
commanded their complete uniformity in the ule 
the Service Beck, as now corrected. Whitgift die 
about ſix weeks after this conference, and ts 
months after, Cartwright, his more valuable ant 
goniſt. | 
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James being naturally fond of abſolute power, the 
fatteries of his conforming clergy tempted him to 
exerciſe it. Before the parliament met, he, by a 
proclamation, charged all the Jeſuits and Popiſh 
\ bMprieſts to leave the kingdom; but carefully informed 
the world, that it was not on account of their reli- 
gon, but for their maintaining the Pope's power o- 
er princes. And by another, he commanded all the 
Puritans to conform immediately, or underly the ex- 


hy 


mother church, though defiled with ſome infirmities 
and blots, and declared himſelf ready to indulge the 
Popiſh cle gy, if they but renounced the Pope's ſu- 
premacy, and his pretended power to diſpenſe with 


the murder of ſovereigns; and that he would be glad 
itinWtio meet Papiſts half way in order to union; but ea— 
land 


gerly declared Puritans unſupportable in any well 
corerned ſtate. He moreover informed the parlia- 
ent of his hereditary right to the crown ; and that 
be was anſwerable to none but God for his conduct. 
The parliament quickly perceived, that they had no 
longer to deal with the ſagacious and determined Eli- 
rabeth, and ſo took their own courte. To the great 
rexation of the biſhops, they appointed all proceſſes 
in eccleſiaſtical courts to be wholiy iſſued in the name 
of the ſovereign, and under his ſeal of array,—They 
allo annulled ail grants of church lands, which had 
been made to the crown for twenty years immediate- 
ly preceding. They legitimated the marriage of cler- 
gymen, by reviving the act of Edward VI. for that 
effect; for under Elizabeth their marriages had been 
merely tolerated, and their children were baſtards in 


wood, Wotton, Clark, and other Puritans petitioned 
lor a correction of the ſervice boob : but they and 
their brethren were commanded to conform before 
Midſummer, or underly the cenſures of the church. 
In the upper houſe, Rudd biſhop of St. Aſaph, in- 
ited at conſiderable length for fome indulgence to 
Jami | | | their 


tremities of law. In his ſpeech to his firſt Engliſh 
prliament, he acknowledged the Popith to be his 


lau- reckoning.— In the convocation, Egerton, Fleet- 
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England not a true apoftolical church, —or that he 


ane; that minifters or laymen might, loa the 


of England according to the /ervice boch, and ſubſcribe 
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their ſcrupulous brethren : But he was obliged ut godta 
drop it. baptifin 3 

In this convocation, the Bech of canons was approrffecſented 
ed by the clergy, and was afterward ratified by hi Bancro 
majeſty's letters patent. It conſiſted of 141 articlſht Canter 
collected from the Injunctions and other epricopalg on of 
ſrnodical acts under Edward VI. and Elizabeth. !Mturch, | 
enacted, That whoever ſhould affirm the church Hg rigou 
out as! 


eſtabliſhed form of worſhip was in any reſpeCt cortuof abox. 
or ſuperſtitious, —or that any of her Thirty-ninc artWecpri ved 
cles could not be ſubſcribed with a ſafe conſcience ormity,- 


and othe 
and Star. 
the com 
Wy a ſec 
newed h. 
ciergy re 
of the ch 
for want 
ders of f 
court, a 
proſecut 
from thi 
hence tl 
king s authority, make any rules for church govern-ſſttor oft 
ment,—or who ſubmitted to ſuch rules, —ſhou!dſWretired t 
*pſo fate, be excommunicated, not to be abſolveiſ end exc: 
but by the archbiſhop, after proper evidence of their with the 
repentance, and a public recantation of their wicked relative 
errors. Alt further enacted, That no appeal fromeg church, 
any eccleſiaſtical judge ſhall be ſuſtained, unleſs the eppoſer. 
appellant ſolemnly promiſe conformity to the church. Rot 
Papiſts 
an apnrobation of it, and of the Thirty- nine article not be 
and the king's ſupremacy z that none be allowed to they, i 
preach, lecture, or catechize without ſuch engage- hole p 
ment z that people how at the mention of the name ug to ! 
JIEsus; that all clergymen officiate in the ſurplice prize b 

and other tacred robes ; that a!l communicagis hd 


1 


or that any of her ceremonies were wicked, and 
not to be ufed, when commanded by authority, —0 
Her government by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, &,. 
was antichriſtian, and contrary to the word of God 
or that any thing.) in the ordinal for conſecration of 
biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, was contrary to th 
word of God,—or that perſons conſecrated accord 
ing to it, ce any other call or ordination to the 
office: And that whoever ſeparated from the 
communion of the church of England, or ſet up an 
other communion in oppoſition to it, —or that fir: 
med, that any ſuch was a lawful church,—or affr 
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in receiving the Lord's ſupper; that not parents, 
but godfathers and godmothers, pr-ſent children to 
bptiſm; and that miniſters baptize all children ſo 
ecſented, unleſs their parents were excommunicated. 

WM Bancroft, being advanced to the archbiſhoprick 
„Canterbury, and encouraged by the Lawyers de- 
ion of the king to be abſolute governor of the 
[church per ſecuted the Puritans with ſuck unrelent- 
og rigour, that, burning excepted, they were much 
bout as miſerable as under Mary the bigotted Papiſt. 
of above 1500 ſuch preachers, 300 were quickly 
(eprived for ſcrupling to ſubſcribe the articles of uni- 
ormity,—lome excommunicated, ſome impriſoned, 
nd others driven from their country. The king 
aud Starchamber court afliſted him in denying them 
the common privileges of ſubjects ſecured by law. 
Wy a ſecond demand of ſubicription, Bancroft re- 
pewed his perfecution. 80 many of the London 
cergy refuſed to ſubſcribe again, that a great part 
a the churches were in danger of being laid deſolate 
eirMWtor want of preachers, —had not the prodigious num- 
theWbcrs of ſcruplers, which now appeared, .l:rmed the 
court, and made them, for a time, to relax their 
proſecutions. Such as inſiſted for a total ſeparation 
rom the eſtabliſhment, were eipecially diſtreſſed; 
hence the moderate Dr. Ames, and Parker, the au- 
thor of the Eccleſiaſtical policy, and ſeveral Browniſts, 
ud retired to Holland, where theſe ſoon fell by the ears, 
rel end excommunicated one another. This, together 
zei vich the other Puritans debates among themſelves, 
ced relative to the propriety of icparation from the 
om church, occaſioned no ſimall joy to their conformilt 
the oppoſers. 

rl Notwithſtanding king James? boaſting, that the 
ibeMPapiſts might be good ſubjects, while Puritans could 
not be ſafely tolerated in any weil regulated ſtate, 
they, in 1605, attempted to blow up him and his 
hole parliament by the force of guapowder, intend- 
ing to lay the blame on the Puritans. heir enter- 
Pie being {calonably di covered and prevented, 


James, 
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James, in a few days after, told his parliament, That 
the Puritans deſerved to be burnt for denying the 
ſalvation of Papiſts. The parliament enacted, That 
whoſoever came not to church, ſhonld pay twely 
pence for every Sabbath they were abſent, unlel; 
they could give a fatisfying excuſe to the Juſtices d 
peace. This fell eſpecially on the Puritans, as mean 
were uſed for protecting the Papiſts. The Puritan 
clergy offered a public diſputation concerning the 
lawfulneſs of the ceremonies, particularly officiating 
in the ſurplice, croſſing in baptiſm, and kneeling at 
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the Lord's ſupper; but it was refuted them. Here. I their 
upon, theſe in Lincolnſhire Crew up an Apology, initormity 
which they offered to ſubſcribe to his ſupremacy; N no ſm 


but could not ſubſcribe their unlimited aſſent to the 
Book of common prayer and the Thirty-nine articles, à 
they thought ſome things in them contrary to the 


ad made 
When 
r had v 


word of God. They objected, That the Book d tyran 
common prayer or ſervice book leaves out a great part 1 king's 
ſcripture, and often the moſt edifying, never to beÞuraged 
read in public; and preſcribes the reading of 10ication « 
out of 172 chapters of the Apocrypha, in their room; ere not 
thac a bad tranſlation ef the Bible is appointed to b:Þuſent ol 
read in public fervice; that ſurplices, croffing in ith Hou 
baptiſm, and kneeling at the Lord's ſupper, ought ſediti 
not to be uſed, as they have been abuſed to idola Hund pre 
by the Papifts, and have a myſtical ſignification 2. Noints of 
nexed to them; and becauſe God alone hath power erds, th 
to appoint ceremonies in his own worſhip, Ce riet exec 
Theſe Objections received an anſwer from biſbopſW4on ot | 
Moreton and Dr. Bourges.—Downham, Sparkes, teachers 
Covel, Hutton, Rogers, and Ball wrote in favourfſens of u 
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of the ceremonies, and were anſwered by Bradihav, 
Baynes, Ames, and others. | 

The ſcruplers being intolerably reproached as le 
putter; ſchiſimaties, fanatics, preciſi ans, enemies to 01d 
and their king, Bradſhaw publiſhed his Englifh Puri 
zaniſm, which is a kind of Confeſſion of faith con 
cerning religion in genera! 3 paſtors; elders ; churc 


cenſures ; and civil magiſtracy, — for the iniv;.aati 
o 
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foreigners, by means of Dr. Ames, now profeſſor 
{divinity at Francker in Holland, Some others 
ubliſhed a declaration of their principles concerning 
he power of inagiſtrates about ſacred matters, ſome- 
hat of an Independent taſte. The miniſters of 
zyonſhire and Cornwall publiſhed a vindication of 
-ansemſelves and friends on the head of loyalty to his 
ita Whajeſty. About three years before, James had aſſur- 
the the inhabitants of Jerſey, that he would not make 
tins Moy change upon their forms of worſhip : but Ban- 
gu oft perluaded him to violate his promiſe, and abo- 
ere. Ih their order of Geneva, and force them to an u- 
, iniformity with the Englith church. This occaſions 
cy; no ſmall trouble to both miniſters and people; 
thehad made not a few of them flee into other places. 

„ When the parliament met in 1610, and a mem- 
the er had very boldly inveighed againſt the ambition 
ad tyranny of the eccleſiaſtical rulers, and againſt 
rt ole king's arbitrary impoſition of taxes, — James, en- 
o b:Mouraged by Bancroft, and by a royally licenſed pu- 
io lication of his vicar general, bearing, That kings 
om ere not bound by laws or oaths, or to regard the 
o dehonſent of their ſubjects in raiſing of taxes, — called 
gin th Houfes to Whitehall, and told them, that it 
nota ſeditious for them to dif] pute what kings may do : 
latry nd prohibited them to touch upon any principal 

1 an-oints of his government. Regardleſs of his high 
wer ords, they aſſerted their rights, petitioned for 2 
i execution of the laws againſt Papiſts, —a prohi- 
{hoo{MWition of pluralities, —and an indulgence of Puritan 
rkes, 
vour 
Dau, 
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ums of uniformity. They allo remonſtrated againſt 
ie High Commiſlion, and their tyrannical proce- 
ure. About this time, died Bancroft, and was 
15 V eceeded in the archbiſhoprick by the pious, and 
- G:iAWoderate, and almoſt half Puritan, Abbot. In 
Puri bir, the new, and {till authorized tranſlation of the 
con was publiſhed, in contequence of the Puritans 
\urch{MW)ections to that of the biſhops, in the conference 
tion Hampton coart. It is a moſt valuable tranſlation, 

ol X but 


teachers, without obliging them to ſubſcribe the 
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but a little marked with Epiſcopalian zeal. Hen 
come very, veſiments, biſbope, bowing at the named 
Jeſus, Sc. In 1612, Legat and Wightman, who, 


nd-cont' 
ad juſt 1 


ation, 


ſuppoſe, had been ſeduced by the then diſperſed $oMord's de 
cinian miſſionaries, were burnt for denying the t U diver: 
godhead of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Holy Ghoſt, aWhr-gan 
a a third languiſhed in priſon till he died. What pen of B 
per pains were taken to convince them of their eMeorn th. 
rors, I know not.— About this time died prince Heu Land p 
ry, a virtuous youth, from whoſe happy ſuceeffnſhorts ;— 
to his father, deliverance from ſpiritual oppreflionWuch like 
was expected. It was even ſuſpected, that JameWeople ro 
cauſed him to be poiſoned on account of the preaifſens of r: 
regard paid to him by his ſubjects. But while HMeprived 
and his agents were labouring to ſubvert the tue their x 
Proteſtant religion and liberty in Britain, God laid othe 
the foundation of a far diftant deliverance in the mation t. 
riage of his daughter Elizabeth to Frederic, Eled m; bi 
Palatine of the Rhine, in whofe iffue' the BritilWapiſts x 
royalty hath been long eſtabliſhed. It is remarkablMould be 
how heartily the Puritans were attached to, arid prayfſMny thin 
ed for this alliance and its iſſue, when there appeaſordering 
ed no proſpect of their being our ſovereigns. The I 
About A. D. 1616, Henry Jacob having adopteWW profeſſ 
Robinſon's plan of mild Brownifm, and returninWnited 1 
from Holland, did, with folemn faſting, found tis. 
firſt congregational church in England. The arminia. 
pendents claim him for their parent, rather than t orſtius 
ſcandalous Brown. — Not long after, James took Ws glad 
journey to Scotland, to introduce his darling cer arenan 
monies into the worſhip of God there. As he r. Goa 
turned through England, particularly through Indure t 
caſhire in 1617, he was exceedingly grieved to ele of t! 
the cauntry fo deeply infected with Puritanical Mues to p 
ſervation of the Lord's day; in conſequence of whicWhey he: 
the holy ſeafons of Lent and other feſtivzls were ns aga; 
regarded. To check this growing ſanctification Wavenan 
the Sabbath, and thereby confute the Popiſh arg" redem 
ments againſt the Proteſtant religion, he, contrived. - 
to his own proclamation in the firſt year of his reeclared, 


al 
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ad-contrary to the 1riſb Confeſſion of faith, which 
ad juſt paſſed under his great teal, iſſued a procla- 
ation, bearing, That, after divine ſervice on the 
xrd's day, his ſubjects ſhould be allowed their law- 
trol diver ſions of dancing, archery, leaping, vaulting, 
 nWlar-games, Whitfuntide-ales, Morris-dances, erec- 
pon of May-poles, Se. and women be allowed to 
r Morn the churches with ruſhes, c. before ſermon, 
Hen and pretending to prove the lawfulneſs of ſuch 
efforts; —but forbidding bull-baiting, interludes, and 
fionMuch like, as unlawful ;—and prohibiting common 
zople ro play at bowls, which was reſerved for per- 
preaions of rank at any time. Papiſts and Puritans were 
kprived of theſe diverſions, becauſe they came not 
> truſſho their pariſh churches. Had not archbiſhop Abbot 
| land others interceeded, he had cauied this procla- 
 maraation to be read from all the pulpits in the king- 
letofWor ; but it was only done in Lancaftüre, where 
apiſts now ſo much abounded. Nothing better 
cable Would be expected from a king, in whole court ſcarce 
prayWny thing could be heard but oaths, and language 
ppeaordering on blaſphemy. 

The Dutch Synod of Dort, confiſting of 38 divines, 
profeſſors of divinity, and 21 ruling elders from the 
IrnmWnited Provinces, —with 28 foreign divines, met in 
d tis. As James had been a furious oppoler of the 
Ind rminians, and violently oppoſed the admiſſion of 
an th orſtivs to be profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, he 
ook Nas glad to have an opportunity of ſending Carleton, 
cen avenant, Hall, Ward, and Balcanquel to Dort.— 
he r. Goad ſucceeded Hall, whoſe health could not 
Wndure that climate. They all aſſented to every ar- 
Ke of the Dutch Confeſſion, except that which re- 
tes to parity of miniſters, and to church diſcipline. 
they heartily agreed with the Synod in their deciſi- 


re Ens againſt the Arminian doctrines, except that 
tion PPevenant and Ward held ſome kind of univerſality 
arg redemption, and that ſome not elected might be 
Dn troaved. But Davenant, as well as Hall, afterward 


; reigWtclared, that the Arminian tenets could not be a- 
all N 2 dopted 
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dopted in a conſiſtence with the doctrine of the churg the Cor 
cf England. —Meanwhile, to the great joy of foreign which t 
Proteſtants, Engliſh Puritans, and archbithop Abbo 


fant rel 
the Elector Palatine was choſen king of BohemiaWnerous 
But James, who hated all. elective royalty, ard wy poſed or 


loth to diſpleaſe the Spaniſh court, from which tel iren of 
expected a wife to Charles his fon, diſliked his ſond{{yread o 
in-law's advancement, and, notwithſtanding the «iy to af 
gerneſs of his ſubjects, ſhifted his afſiſtance, till lWrte ; ar 
daughter and her family were reduced to an almolWof his 
permanent beggary, | marry h 


% 


In 1620, the congregation. of Robinſon, a :piouing of t. 
and moderate Browniſt, at Leyden, being on the deWrernmet 
cline, thro' the death of old members, and marriage vere no 
of the young into Dutch families, they reſolved tore Havir 
move to ſome part of America, under the proteCtionnariiame 
of England, where they might preſerve their religion be ber 
They ſold their eſtates, and bought two ſhips ; anWebtainec 
after ſolemn faſting and prayer for God's blefling ani ot Jeſui 
protection, ſet ſail for that country. One of the Maſs we 
ſhips failing, they all embarked in the other, i don, th 
arrived ſafe at Cape Cod, Nov. gth. Notwithitan(Fin 1622 
ing innumerable hardſhips, eſpecially durirg the fi led the 
winter, they laid the foundation of the New Eng the eta] 
land colony, which hath ſince proved a remarkab lots for 
refuge for many perſecuted fearers of God, and i the righ 
which multitudes have been converted to Chriſt, Wharing, 

Buckeridge, Harſnet, Neile, and Laud, havin taught, 
embraced the Arminian errors,—by their flatternlthemtel 
of James in his notions and practice of arbitrary rant, 
vernment, made him their hearty friend, and wer idolat ry 
advanced to ſome of his principal biſkopricks. Tirogated 
Calviniſts zeal to preſerve the liberties of the vatiohe quot 
made him heartily hate them. In conſequence he jeſty in 
of, he reckoned all that oppoſed his arbitrary ma their ] 
nagements to be Puritans, who began to be cl Perœus 

guiſhed into State Puritans, who contended for ad Ox 
mited monarchy, and Church Puritans, who ma the 

rained the doctrines of the Reformation in oppoſitioWzwil 
Pant 


to Arminius. When the parliament met in 10! 
| Ul 
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the Commons drew up a large Remonſtrance, in 

which they complained of the danger of the Prote- 

fant religion from the increaſe of Papiſts, their nu- 

merous conventicles, the remiſſion ot the fines im- 
poſed on them by lav, the education of many chil- 

dren of rank in Popiſh ſeminaries abroad, and the 

ſpread of Popiſh books; and they beſought his maje- 

ſty to affiſt his ſon-in-law, in recovering his EleCto- 

rate; and to break off all attempts toward a marriage 

of his fon Charles with the Spaniſh Infanta, and 

parry him to ſome Proteſtant princeſs. James, hear- 

ing of this, prohibited them to meddle with his go- 
rernment, or his ſon's marriage; and, becauſe they 
vere not as pliable as he wiſhed, he diſſolved theme 
Having thus got rid of his troubleſome houſes of 
parliament, he commanded the Popiſh priſoners to 
be fberated, About four thouſand Jeſuits and others 

obtained their releaſe, Informed of this, multitudes 

of Jeſuits and other Papiſts flocked into England.— 
Maſs was openly celebrated in the country. In Lon- 
don, their private meetings were ſo crowded, that 
in 1622, the floor ſunk under one of them, and kil- 
led the preacher, and about 93 others. Meanwhile, 
the eſtabliſned pulpits were carefully filled with zez- 
kava lots for arbitrary power; and ſuch as dared to affert 
nd ii the rights of the ſubjects, were puniſned. Mr. Knight, 
having, in a ſermon before the univerſity of Oxford, 
taught, That ſubordinate magiſtrates may defend 
themtelves againſt their ſovereign, if he become a 
tyrant, and attempt to force their cochpliance with 
idolatry or blaſphemy. Being proſecuted and inter- 
rozated, What authority he had for ſuch an aſſertion, 
be quoted Parœus on Rom. xiii. but chiefly his ma- 
jeſty in aſſiſting the Proteſtants of Rochelle againſt 
their French ſovereign. Himſelf was impriſoned. 
Prous commentaries were publicly burnt at London 
and Oxford, and his aſſertion condemned as ſeditious. 
= the univerſity of Oxford declared, that it was un- 
Tw{ul for ſubjects, upon any account, to take arms 
*anſt their King; and all graduates were obliged to 
| | | | {ubicribe 
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fubſcribe it, and to ſwear, That they would alway 
continue in that opinion. Jo dittreſs the Puri. 
tans ſtill more effectually, James commanded his bi- 
mops to prohibit clergymen's touching in their ſer. 
mons any thing not contained in the T h:rty-nine 
articles to put down all afternoon ſermons, and 
ſubftitute an explication of the Catechiſm, Creed, and 
ten commandments in their place z—and that ſuch 2 
only catechized the children be chiefly countenanced 
and preferred ;—that none below a biſhop or dean 
mould touch on the deep points of predeſtination, 
or the univerſality, efficacy, or refiſtableneſs of God's 
grace ; that no preacher ſhould dare to fet bounds 
to the royal prerogative, or touch any matter of ſtate; 
that no preacher ſhould rail againſt Papiſts or Puri. 
tans {who were added for a tham) ;—that biſhops 
and archbiſhops be more cautious in licenting of 
preachers ;—and that all diſobeyers of theſe injundi- 
ons ſhalt be puniſhed with ſuſpenſion from office and 
| benefice, till the archbiſhops, with advice of their 
eonvocation, preſcribe ſome further puniſliment.— 
Formerly the Puritans had only offended by ſcrupling 
Popiſh ceremonies or forms of government. Now, 
their faithful adherence to what they had been re- 
quired to ſubſcribe in the Thirty-nne articles, con- 
trary to Arminianiſm, rendered them offenders, and 
excluded them from preterment. Nay, in many 
places, biſhops and their officials reſtricted preachers 
to the expreſs words of the Catechiſia, in their after. 

noon work. | | 
Having, to his inexpreffible grief, accidentally 
killed a man in hunting, archbiſhop Abbot with 
drew himſelf from the privy council; in which bis 
advice had been little regarded, on account of hi 
tendernels to pious and conſcientious ſcruplers.— 
Having loſt their friend, many of theſe Puritans re- 
tired to America, and Poperz came in like a flood. 
To promote the marriage of Charles with the Spe 
niſh Infanta, it was agreed, That ſhe, and all ber 
ſervants, children, ani deſcendents, ſhould have l. 
erty 
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berty to profeſs the Popiſh religion; that ſhe ſhould. 
have a church, oratory, and chapel, furniſhed with 
all neceſſary ornaments and atenfils ; that ſhe ſhould 
have a biſhop and 24 prieſts to officiate with full ju- 
riidiction 3 that ſhe and her ſervants thould have full 
liberty to procure diſpenſations, indulgences, jubi- 
es, O'c. from Rome; that no Engliſh laws againſt 
papiſts ſhall, in the leaſt, affect the Popiſh deſcen- 
dents of this marriage, or ſtop their ſucceſſion to the 
crown; that the Infanta {hall educate her children 
in her own religion, till they be ten years of age.— 
To, theſe articles James fwore before two Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors and twenty-four privy counſellors, who 

ſubſcribed the treaty. He and his fon {wore alſo to 
ſome private articles, 'That there ſhould be no future 
execution of the laws againſt Papiſts, nor any new 
ones made; that there ſhould be a perpetual tolera- 
tion of the Popiſh religion in private houſes ; that 
the Infanta ſhouid never be ſolicited to change her 
religion; that they ſhould deal with the parliament 
to reſcind the laws againſt Papiſts.—Charles further 
ſwore, That he would deal with his father to allow 
the Intanta to have the education of her children till 
they were rewelde years of age; and that he would 
diligently hearken to ſuch prieſts as ſhe would em- 
ploy to confer with him on points of religion. The 
Papiſts began to triumph, and tbe Proteſtants to 
ttemble. Archbiſhop Abbot, by a letter, earneſtly 
remonſtrated againſt the match. After all, James 
lolemnly called God to witnets, that he ſincerely 
deteſted Popery, and that the increaſe of it was a 
heavy burden on his foul. Meanwhile, his parliament 
preſented him with a liſt of 57 Popiſh lords and 
Mights in office, while ſcarcely any that was but 
ſuſpected of Puritaniſm could be admitted to be a 
ſultice of peace. And, after finiſhing the French 
match for his fon, he allowed ten thouſand Papiſts 
to be confirmed at the French ambailador's lodging. 
In 1625, James died, not withont ſuſpicion of 
foifon. He was poliufled of ſome learning, deeply 
| tinctured 
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tinctured with pedantry and felf-conceit. He x 
pears to have been void of all religion or common 
honeſty, and remarkable for ſilly cowardice, bak 
Ciflimulation, preſumptuous perjury, profane {wear 
ing, lewd ſpeech or behaviour, ambition of arbitrary 
power, and rage againſt Puritans. During his reign, 
Papiſts, but eſpecially the Puritans, exceedingly in 
creaſed, while the high churchmen, by their ignc 
rance, error, and impiety, became the deteſtation 
of all ſober Proteſtants. Their doctrine became x 
laſt high Arminianiſm. While himſelf, if he hal 
any profeſſion, was half or wholly a Papiſt. Bent on 
reconciling the Popiſh and Proteſtant faith, James 
new bithops were almoſt perfectly fimilar. They 
maintained the Romiſh to be a true church, andthe 
Pope the principal bithop in Chriſtendom; the 
contended for the lawfulnels of images in churches; 
and for the real preſence of Chriſt in the facrament; 
and that tranfuditantiation was but a ſcholaſtic nice 
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ty ; they pled for auricular confeſſion, and prieſtiſ Henric 
abſolution, and the merit of good works: they gavelfin-Engla: 
up with the morality of the Chriſtian Sabbath: theyMhbove' fo 
claimed an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the epiſcopalfÞa folemr 
character from the apoſtles : they were mad on thee rem 


imitating of Papiſts in rich furniture of chapels and 


e | ommon 
gawdy pomp of worſhip. While they flamed witi 


ff Poper' 


zeal in compromiſing matters with Rome, they wereſhat the 
notoriouſly negligent of inſtructing their people ſad the 
the truths of God. Almoſt every practical writer 6 ruplers 
note, as Willat, Dyke, Preſton, Sibbs, By field, ties, non. 
Bolton, Hiderſham, Dod, Ball, Whatley, Sc. wereffMerated, 
Puritans. but be h 
| | | Wo de ke] 
| CHARLES I. aſcended his throne, a heart\ſiker he 
"1 enemy to the Puritans, looking on them as a kindſoainſt tl 
of feditious and treacherous perſons, who would takMeuired al 
| | their firſt opportunity of revolting from the tempoWiſh ſens 
3 ral juriſdiction, as they had done from the ſpirituaieſts t. 
by His queen, whom he almoſt adored, was a bigottednd gent 
i French Papiſt, aud had the ; education of her cbildreMitular bi 
ll Jegurec 


a 


00 
ale 


cured to her-till they ſhould be zZhzrteen years ot 
ge. Her conſcience was directed by her Confeſſor, 
fited by the Pope's nuncio, and a ſecret cabal of 
ſuits and prieſts. Biſhop Laud was of a rough 


aj-wper, prone to ſeverities, eſpecially againſt the 
on Wuritans, impatient of contradiction, very arbitrary 
in nd ſuperſtitious; and though not an abſolute Pa- 


iſt, extremely fond of near approaches to Popery, 
nd of being Patriarch of Britain and Ireland. The 
ivy council and the Starchamber, in which the 
me perſons were members, and the High Commiſ- 
jon managed almoſt every thing. In ſome reſpects 
be laſt was worle than the Spaniſh Inquiſition, as 
hey puniſhed people without any breach of law.— 

rminianiſm daily gained ground with all ſuch as 


proved by the convocation, had not biſhop” An- 
rews perſuaded him, that it was too ſoon to put it 
0 the trial. 

Henrietta, the Popiſh queen, had ſcarcely arrived 
England, when a plague followed her, and cut off 


\ ſolemn faſt was appointed, to ſupplicate God for 
he removal of it. When the parliament met, the 
ommons earneſtly remonſtrated againſt the increaſe 
witli Popery, and the ſeveral cauſes of it; and begged, 

at the preaching of God's word might be increaſed, 
nd the labours of pious, pzaceable, and learned 
fruplers at the ceremonies uſed ; and that plurali- 
les, non reſidences, and commendams might be mo- 
gere trated. Charles promiſed, in the faireſt manner. 
it be had already begun to believe, that no faith is 
b be kept with parliaments. Upon the very day 
eart\Witer he had wrote to archhiſhop Abbot, to proceed 


uired all Engliſh youth to be recalled from the Po- 
im ſeminaries abroad, he appointed eleven Popiſh 
prieſts to be liberated. Fitty-nine Popiſh nobility 
nd gentry were in places of power and truſt. I he 
tular biſhop of Chalcedon was appointed the Pope's 

*- Vicar 
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oreted preferment. Laud had attempted to have it 


above” forty thouſand in London and places about. 


rie 
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wainſt the Papiſts, and had, by a proclamation, re- 
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The Houſe: of Commons condemned it, and thc 


of the church of England, and bound Montague i 
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vicar" general, and archdeacons all over England, 
Charles {ent eight of his war ſhips to attack Roche!! 
The rough ſailors and ſoldiers, being more pious tha 
the royal martyr, refuſed to fight for Papiſts again 
their Proteſtant brethren, but were betrayed into tit 
hands of French officers. © * 

Montague, one of his majeſty's chaplains, pub! 
ſhed his Gag for an old goofe ; which contained feve 
ral principles calculated to diſturb the church or ſtate 
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archbiſhop prohibited him to write any more on ſue 
ſubje&s, But, encouraged by the court, he quick) 
publiſhed his Appeal to Cz/ar.; the tendency of whic 
was to promote Arminianiſm, and reconciliatior 
with Rome, and to advance the king's prerogatin 
above the laws of the land. After examination, tl 
Commons condemnet it, as contrary to the dochrin 


recognizauce of two thouſand pounds for his appes 
ance at their bar, when called. Apprehending, « 
pretending, this to be an invaſion of his majeſty 


87 lowed 
prerogative, and a dangerous precedent, Laud anWa..y1.; 
other two biſhops, through Buckingham, perſuade Hr ..c 


Charles to take the cauſe into his own hand; an 
foon after, to ſtill the noiſe about the increaſe d 
Popery and his aſſiſting of his Popiſh brother-in la 


church 


Chriſtia: 


againſt the Proteſtants of Rochelle, he diſſolved ti ym 
parliament. Notwithftanding his extraordinary cuſ Lincoln 
to prevent the return of any Puritan members, Þ Nontag| 
marking them out for ſheriffs, the parliamenag,..c1, 2. 
Commons, next year, fell directly upon Montague ng pr 
errors. He was accuſed of maintaining, 'That t they aga 
church of Rome is, and alway was, a true churety in En 
which had ſtood firm on the foundation of the fac boldly re 
ments and doctrine inſtituted by Chriſt; that f dom, un 


doctrine of faith, hope, or charity is controvertedvM;, e 
tween Papiſts and Proteſtants; that images are ve... oh 
ful for inſtructing the people, and as an excitemMy... C} 
to devotion ; that ſome faints and angels have * VWtheſe cla 
culiar patronage over certain perſons and count ground]; 
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that juſtified perſons may fall from grace: and of 
branding Puritans, and even exact conformiſts with 
me dious names ;—of ſcoffing at preaching, lecturing, 
nnd all other appearances of ſerious religion ;—and 
tient the ſcope of his book was to reconcile the Eng- 
ih church to the Roman ſee. Charles again took 
the cauſe into his own hand, and diflolved the par- 
lament. 5 5 l 
Nevertheleſs, Montague's Arminian errors were 
refuted from the preſs by biſhop Carleton, doctors 
Sutliff, Featly, and Goad, and Meſſrs. Ward, Bur- 
on, Yates, Wotton, Prynne, Rouſe, c. Several 
onferences for debating the Arminian errors having 
happened, Charles, perhaps inſtigated by Laud and 
eile, prohibited all further diſputing on thele points. 
aud and his friends having the management in their 
hands, turned the edge of this proclamation wholly 
apainſt the Puritans, They could not have their 
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Arminianiſm or Popery, while their opponents were 


Archbiſhop Abbot was ſuſpended from his office, 
or refuſing to concur in betraying the liberties of 
church and ſtate into his majeſty's hand, and for his 
Chriſtian moderation towards ſuch as ſcrupled at the 
ceremonies, -or even the government of the church. 
And for much the ſame. reaſon, Williams biſhop of 
Lincoln fell under the diſpleaſure of the court. But 
Montague, Sibthorp, and Manwaring, Arminian 


ent vetchers of the royal prerogative, were careſſed 

aueh end preferred. When the parliament met in 4628, 

* ; they again remonſtrated againſt the.increaſe of Pope- 
ure: 


* in England and Ireland, in which laſt, Papiſts had 
1d 


hat Nl 
ted bi 


re ul! 


dom, unleſs they were allowed a legal toleration, and 
to have houſes for religious worſhip in Dublin, and 


on vere Charles and Laud, that they .pretended all 
© 4 lete clamours about Arminianiſm aud Popery to be 
1 broundleſs. | : 
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books printed, if they contained any thing againſt 


lowed full liberty, and had no {mall encouragement. 


boldly refuſed to concur in the defence of. the king- 


other places. But ſo impudent, in uttering falſhoogd, _ 
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conformity to the rules of the church; that the mat. 
ter preached by lecturers be carefully obſerved ; 
that none but noblemen and others qualified in law 
be allowed to keep chaplains; that care be taken ty 
have reading of prayers and catechiſing as well atten. 
ded as the ſermons. Laud cauſed to tranſmit a coy 
of theſe Inſtructions to every parſon, for the due oh 
ſervation of them; and by his archdeacons, made 
ſearch for all lecturers and chaplains. Theſe ley. 
rers ſo much ſuſpected, were chiefly of the Puritan 
ſtamp, who ſcrupling at full conformity, only pres 
ched in the afternoon, having no legal benefice, but 
choien and maintained by the people. Being mer 
of a remarkably holy practice, gtrict obſervers of thi 
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Lord's day, warm preachers, and ſtaunch Cal viniſt branded 
Laud accounted them the great plagues of churct d afte 
and ſtate. When a faſt was obſerved in London fo Cheay 
the removal of the raging peſtilence, prayers were de of b 
appointed to be read in all the churches ; but no pror 
one ſermon was allowed, leſt the people thould hari ed God 
wandered after ſome of theſe lecturers. The hat the 
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Rogers, Dod, Hilderſham, Ward, and many otbe 
of the more noted in the dioceſe of London, wert 
ſuſpended For ſome hints againſt Arminianiſm ine 
Popiſh ceremonies, Bernard, Chauncey, and 5mart 
were proſecuted before the High Commiſſion, Ber 
nard till he was ruined with poverty; Chauncey tl 
he recanted; and Smart lay eleven years in priſon ks be * 
till the parliament liberated him. Aﬀected with the that pur 
"conltant veriecution of their party, and the reducti erlaftin 
- on of their families to beggary, without any proſpe The doe 
of deliverance, Rleſſrs. Higginſon and Skelton, wiftered, 
about 350 'private perſons, retired to America, an- 4 heave 
ſettled in the Maſſachuſſett- bay, as their friends h. uct 
formerly done at Plymouth. After landing, thefſW ame of 
entered into a ſolemn covenant to walk together i Waking 
the fear of the Lord, and in church feHlowſhip wit chancel, 
one another. About ſeventy miniſters and four thou into the 
fand planters are faid to have retired to that contiW0mmur 
nent from the tyrannical rage of Laud and his agent lards 
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The perſecutors vented their fury on ns many as 
bey could. In 1630, the learned biſhop Davenaut, 
though a friend to univerialredemption, was brought 
efore the council for ſome Calviniſtical hints con- 
erning predeſtination, in his ſermon before the king. 
He was diſmiſſed upon bis ſubmiſſion, but never 
ore favoured at court. Mr. Leighton, a Scotch 
wine, and father to the biſhop of that name, for 
ſme expreſſions againſt bithops, canons, ceremonies, | 
and a Popiſh queen, in his Zion's plea againſt Prelacy, 
ras condemned to priſon for lite, fined in ten thou- 
ſand pounds fterling, and to be whipt, and after that 
ixed on the pillory at .Weliminſter, have one ear 
cut off, and ide of his note flit up, and his face 
branded with $ S. to mark him a Sober of Sedition ; 
d after a few days, to be again whipt and pilloried 
at Cheapſide, and have the other ear cut off, and 
de of his noſe ſlit. When this inhuman ſentence 
ras pronounced, Laud took off his hat, and thank- 
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hes God for it. It was completely executed, except 
that the parliament, ten years after, releaſed him 


rom priſon. 

The church of St. Catherine Creed, London, be- 
ing lately repaired, was ſuſpended from divine ſer- 
ice till it ſhould be again conſecrated. On January 
Ber ibth, 1630, biſhop Laud, attended by ſeveral of the 
y ti High Commiſſioners and ſome civilians, went to it. 
As he approached the weſt door, ſome appointed for 
that purpaſe, cried with a loud voice, Oper ye the e- 
verlafting doors, that the king of glory may enter in. 
The doors burſting open, Laud and his companions 
tutered, and falling on his knees, with<eyes lifted up 
to heaven, and his arms ſpread to form himſelf like 
a crucifix he pronounced the place HOLY, in the 
name of. the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. Then 
er Making through the middle of the Aile, toward the 
, wit Dancel, he took up duſt ſeveral times, and threw it 
thou ato the air. Approaching toward the rail of the 
conifÞOmmunion table, he bowed himicit five or fix times 
gent Fards it. Returaing thence, he and his atten- 
'ſ 3 | Cents 
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dents went in proceſſion round about the church, t: 
peating the hundredth, and the nineteenth plan 
He then read fome ſhort prayers, beſeeching Gy 
to accept. of that beautiful building; and that 1 
that ſhould ever be buried in it, might reſt in pea 
till Chriſt's ſecond coming, and then riſe to tern 
life, Returning to the Aile, and fitting under aſin 


canopy of cloth, near the coincannioh table, lie, fron 


a written book, read a number of curſes againſt 1 
_ ſuch as ſhould profane that holy place, by muſter 


bearing of burdens through it ; at the end of eac 
curſe bowing toward the Eaſt, and ſaying, Let: 
the people ſay Amen. He next pronounced an equ 
number of bleſſings upon all that had any hand: 
planning or building it, or that ſhould beſtow orn 
ments or utenſils upon it; at the end of each, boy 
ing toward the Eaſt, and ſaying, Let all the peop 


then approached the altar, with tive or fix low 
bows. Coming up to that ſide of it, on which bret 


O 


ks believe the elements tranſubſtantiated dA the 


{oldiers, or by holding of civil courts in it, or þ 


fay Amen. After a ſermon ſuited to the occaſion, k 


and. wine ſtood covered, he bowed himfelt fer: 
times. After reading a number of prayers, be dre 
near to the bread, and gently lifting the corner « 
the napkin, which covered it, he retired a ſtep 0 
two, and made other three lowly bows towards || 
Again advancing, he uncovered the bread, a 
bowed himſelf thrice more toward it. After layin 
his hand on the covered cup, he retired a little, an 
gave it three humble bows ; and again approachin 
it, he ſtepped back and pave it three more: ( 


\ conſecration ?) After blefling of the bread and wilt 
Laud himſelf received the ſacrament, and gave it! 
ſome principal clergymen, who aſſiſted him in the 
ſurplices, hoods, and tippets. A number of me 
prayers being read, the conſecration was finithe 
The church of St. Giles, after it had been uſed #0 
three or four years, and ſeveral others after fl 
long 
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longer uſe, were ſuſpended from holy ſervice, and 
ſhut up, till they wer? re- admitted by a like conſe- 
cration. When the cathedral churches of London, 
Canterbury, Durham, and the chapel of Lambetli, 
yere repaired, the Popiſh ornaments, images of di- 
vine perſons not excepted, were carefully preſerved, 


more comely and ſacred. As the Puritans inveighed 
zainſt theſe Popich fooleries or wickedneſs, the 
High Commiſſion took care to puniſh them for their 
preſumption; 

ex In 1631, Laud, being made chancellor of the uni- 
et aMiertity of Oxford, expelled ſeveral of the fellows for 
equpreaching or teaching anti-arminian doctrine, and 
ind appointed others to be ſharply admoniſhed. For 
is ſingular appearances of piety, and for preaching 
twice every Lord's day, Mr. Crowder was depoſed 
and imprifoned by the High Commiſſion. About 
four years before, Drs. Gouge, Sibbs, and other cler- 
gymen, had formed a ſcheme to buy up all the ec- 
leliaſtical impropriations, that were in the hands of 
ymen, and not in the ſervice of the church, in or- 
der to beſtow the profits thereof as ſalaries upon 
athful and diligent preachers. Pretending, that 
hey chiefly beſtowed them upon Puritans, Laud got 
em ſtripped of all that they had bought, and fined 
0 boot, For ſpeaking againſt images in churches, 
Hayden, a workman, was ſcourged, impriſoned, and 
orced to live on bread and water; and two miniſters 
dere ſuſpended and excommunicated. Sherfield, a 


he Father, in the form of a little old man, in a blue 


Troy did, with conſent of the wardens, take 
ut theſe panes, and put new ones in their room. 


In c00 pounds ſterling, and committed to clbſe pri- 
on, till he paid it. Meanwhibe, I. aud pee the 
2 


and new ones were procured, to render the places 


uitice of peace, having underſtood that ſome igno- 
int people religiouſly bowed to ſeven images of God 


nd red coat, working at the creation of the world. 
t the painted glaſs windows of the old church of 


For this he was deprived of his recorderſhip, fined . 
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Preſs, and expunged out of every book, for which 


132 


licence was granted, every paſſage, which difallowe( 


of religious pictures, or of ereCting, bowing, or pray. 
ing to images. Becauſe the Engliſh churches i 
Holland and Hamburgh refuſed to conform to his 
ceremonies, he harraſſed the. foreign Proteſtants i 
England. He had fcarcely returned from afliſting 
his majeſty to promote conformity in Scotland, 1643, 
when hewas made archbiſhop of Canterbury, inftead 
of the now deceaſed, but long ago diſgraced and 
hated Abbot ; and in Charles' name remitted AR. 
cLEs for the royal chapel at Edinburgh, to be: 
pattern to the reſt of that kingdom. 5 
Great complaints having been preſented to Lord 
Chief . Juſtice Richardfon and Baron Denham, in 
their weſtern circuit, of manifald miſchiefs ariling 
from revels; church-ales, clerk-ales, * &c. upon the 
Lord's day,—conform to many precedents under El- 
zabeth and James, and even one of 1629, they made 
an order for ſuppreſſing them, and required every 
miniſter to read it on thres different Sabbaths every 
year, before Eaſter; and at their return puniſhed 
tome who had been guilty of difobedience. Laud, 
having complained of their invading the rights of bi- 
ſhops, they were cited before the privy council 
ſharply reprimanded, and required to recall their 
injunctions. Pierce, biſhop of Bath and Wells, ie. 
formed Laud, how much the people difliked the 
fuppreſſion of their Sabbath revels; and what bleſſed 
means they were of bringing people to church, * 


» 33 . 
—_ 4 * 


* N. B. To fave their other time for labour, they ob- 
fetved their % fes and feaſts of dedication on the Lord's 
day. In their Church: ales, they drank together, and fone: 
times raiſed a ſtock tor poor people. In their Clerk als, 
#hey drauk at the clerk's heuſe, that by the profit of bis 
ale, and their compliments, they might help his ſmall ſala- 
ry. Bid ales were drinking matches for ſetting up people, 
who had loſt their tubſtance. Their behavrrour at thelc 
Sabbath meeungs was much the ſame as at out penny we 
diogs, dilukipg matches, Cc. 
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of promoting mutual affection, Seventy-two of his 
clergy ſigned this information. Meanwhile, the 


a7- juſtices ot the county repreiented theſe meetings as 
10 remarkable ſource of profanation of the Sabbath, 
his riotous tippling, contempt of authority, quarrels, 
108 murders, whoredom, and very prejudicial to the 
ing peace, plenty, or order of the country; and there- 


33M fore bepged, that they might be ſupprefſed. No 
Leal leſs zcalous for ſupporting and encouraging them, 
and Laud cauſed Charles to re-publith his father's Bzot 
THI of ports, adding a particular allowance of the revels 
be a above mentioned, along with an order to all the bi- 
hops to ſee that it ſhould be read from every pulpit 
in the ſeveral pariſh churches of the kingdom, that 
all the ſubjects might know what liberties were al- 
lowed them. Laud thought the Puritans would 
refuſe to read it from their pulpits on Sabbath, and 
ſo expoſe themſelves to proſecutions, while his faſhi- 
onable clergy, who reckoned the Sabbath of no more 
than ecclefiaſtical appointment, and no more but 
the time of public worſhip holy, would readily 
W | FRE 

While the courtiers held their balls, maſquerades, 
interludes, and plays on the Lord's day, and the 


dances, wakes, May-games, church-alee, clerk- ales, 
bid- ales, and other recreations, - many hundreds of 


Commiſſion, ſuſpended, deprived, excommunicated, 
and forced to leave the kingdom, for refuſing to read 


—- JJ ourder, adultery, and the like, almoit no crimes in 


. more agreeable to the Papiſts, and more diſtreſsful to 
ſome Ihe Puritans, Laud, at bis own hand, made ſome 
alen aterations in it. In the collect for the royal family, 
of ba Tlizabeth of the Palatinate and her diſtreſſed family 
vere expunged. The prayer againſt the Papiſts for 
tel: be 5th of November was turned againſt the Puri- 
wed: Anz. An order was given to turn the communion 

1 2 2 | tables 


country people, eſpecially the youth, their revels, 
the pious clergy were proſecute before the High 


this Book of ſports, Laud and his party reckoned 


relpeCt of this. To render the Book of common prayer 
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tables into altars, and to compaſs them about with 
rails. Bowing at the name of Jeſus was per-mpto. 
rily required. Dreadful was the ferment which thele 
alterations occafioned, particularly that which re 
lated to the communion table. Many miniſters and 
church wardens were ſined and excommunicated, bes 
cauſe they ſcrupled to obey. 

Prynne, a noted lawyer, having publiſhed a book Magliſh's 
againſt ſtage plays, maſquerades, and dancing, it waWings, f 
ordered to be publicly burnt: by the hands of theMWiſh Epil 
hangman. He was deprived of his degrees in Lin-Wited by 
coln's-inn and the univerſity of Oxford: he was pil-or a ge: 
loried at Weſtminſter and Cheapfide, at each of which{rote(ta: 
places he had one of his ears cut off. He was finel een ſui 

in five thouſand pounds, and committed to perpetualMroops o 
impriſonment. Dr. Baſtwick, a phyſician, havingſWels, by 
publiſhed a tract againſt the Romiſh biſhops, in whichWalled A 
he had denied the divine warrant for the ſ{upcrioritroteſtat 
of biſhops above preſbyters, he was deprived of bWburch c 
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office, excommunicated, fined in a thouſand pounds In fur 
and condemned to ly in priſon till he ſhould recant\ropoliti, 
Burton, a miniſter, was impriſoned for ſeveral yearshat no 
becauſe, in his publiſhed ſermons, he had dropt ſomeſſÞo ſpeak 
hints againſt Laud's innovations. While the terrible his neigh 
procedure of the High Commiſſion forced Elli hd for n 


Cotton, Davenport, Hooker, Shepherd, and Not 
ton, all of them remarkable Puritan miniſters, to 
flee into New England, Laud, having become chan 
cellor of the univerſity of Dublin, and having lord 
deputy Wentworth, afterward earl of Strafford, 0 
his ſide, he excluded the Puritan articles which and 
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| biſhop Uſher had eſtabliſhed in Ireland, and intro eter By 
duced the T hirty-nine Engliſh articles in their (tead Word man. 
—denouncing an excommunication againſt all ſuch aFover, I 
ſhould affirm any of them to be ſuperfluous or erto er hall 
neous. The Dutch and French Proteſtants in EngWoved hi 


Miowed - 
yſtem 
Ireface t 


ering g 


land, , conſiſting of ten congregations, and about 600 
communicants, had their paſtors ſuſpended, and thei 
churches ſhut up, becauſe they would not agree that 

their children in the 2d deſcent, ſhould be bound tt 
confarmit! 
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reign of Mary, as producing a revival of diſcipli 
and making the univerſity to flourifh,—cando 
through the much defired felicity of the times, fnp 
plying the place of ſtatutes. The other biſhops ut 
empowered to form new articles of viiitation in the 
particular dioceſes; and to adminiſter an oath 1 
church wardens, upon which they ſhould an{wert 
very thing afked of them. By.thefe means, Poe 
Calamy, Carter, Burroughs, Bridges, Greenhill, a 
about fifty other noted Puritan miniſters, were f 
pended or otherwife puniſhed, to the ruin of the 
families. Afternoon {ecrmons on Sabbath were eſpe 
cially condemned, as they employed Puritan preat 
ers, and kiadered the revels. 

Now the leading churchmen had attained the 
ſummit, graſping not only all ecclefiaſtical juriſdidtior 
but alio the bigheſt preferments of the ſtate. Jun 
biſhop of London, was made High Treaſurer, f 
moſt lucrative office in the kingdom, and whic 
claims precedence next to that of the archbiſhop. 
The higher they were exalted, they became the mo 
unfaithful, indolent, and many of them intolerab 
ſcandalous and proud. The ſufferings of their o 
ponents increaſed in the Starchamber and High Con 
miſſion, — ſticking at nothing cruel or illegal. A« 
talogue of God's pudgments on Sabbath breakers, an af 
togy to the HEngliſb biſhops, and a new litany being f 
bliſhed, in which ſome ſentences were ſaid to be 
ditious, ichitmatic, and libellous, Prynne, Baſtwick 
and Burton, priſoners, were charged with them! 
the Starchainber. They prepared their anſwers; bi 
could get no lawyer to ſign them, nor would the col 
receive them from their own hands; but condemne 
them, as confeſſing what was laid to their charge 
and becauſe Burton, who had got one to ſign ht 
would not acknowledge it after they had expunged? 
but nine or ten lines of i it, he alſo was held to hat 
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confeſſed. Notwithſtanding their earneſt ſoli-itatio\, in w 
to have their anſwers read, Burton was deprived ch Lay 
his miniſtry and benefice, and along with Baſtvi0ii Treat 


W. 


; pilloried at Weſtminſter, and had their ears cut 
f. Prynne had his ſtumps rooted out, and his 


lin 


E 

in deeks marked with S. L. to denote him a Seditious 
welle ler; and each of them was fined in 5000 pounds, 
thel ad ſent to different priſons, where they Jay without 
h per, pen, or ink, or accels to friends, till the par- 


ament relieved them in 1640. Nay, ſuch as ſhew- 
chem any kindneſs as they were carried to priſon, 
ere proſecuted. Laud laboured to vindicate him- 
if from the charge of attempting innovations in re- 
ſon, and thanked the court for their juſt and ho- 
durable ſentence, and for their zealous defence of 
e church. Multitudes in the nation, particularly 
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ntly digeſt this fentence, and the execution of it. 

Much about the ſame time, a proceſs was carried 
8 againſt Williams biſhop of Lincoln, and Ofbaldi- 
on {choolmaſter it Weſtminſter. Williams had 
ad a principal hand in the primary advancement of 
aud : but he, having got himſelf fixed in the royal 
our, removed Williams from all his preferments 
court. Williams having attached himſelf to the 
erties of church and ſtate, and become pretty po- 
Har, happened, among ſome of his clergy, to con- 
mn Laud's innovations, and to ſay, that the Puri- 


mn ous were his majeſty's beſt ſubjects; and that he had 
ng pd, he would treat them more mildly. Informed 
be le this, Laud got him cited before the Starchamber 


ſtwick 
hem! 
s ; bl 


revealing the king's ſecrets : but when that could 
t be got proved, he was accuſed of tampering with 


e cove High Commiſſion fined him in 1 1,000 pounds, 
emnWd condemned him to arbitrary impriſonment. As 
hargeßßz goods were fold to pay his fine, and his books 
on hi papers ſeized by the court, they found among 
aged em two or three letters received from Oſbaldiſton, 
to haut five years before, and never ſhown to any per- 


tation 
ved 
aft wi 

W. 


in which there were ſome dark expreſſions, 
ich Laud applied to himſelf and Weſton the Po- 
Treaſurer. Upon this Williams was again char- 

ged 
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irfters, lawyers, and phyſicians, did not fo plea- 


zmajeſty's evidence, and without any proper proof, 
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bited any to be allowed to depart without a teſtini 
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ged with ſeditious libelling of the king's privy cou ended: 
ſellors, fined in 8,000 pounds more, which, becayWMmall, C 
he could not pay, he was detained in priſon tilt Mniſters 
parliament relieved him. Ofbaldiſton deſerted lM harles ( 
ſchool, and concealed himſelf, till the parliamete perf 
met. But thinking that they carried matters tips wer 
far, he again quitted his ſchool, and eſpouſed biyreflio: 
majeſty's cauſe. dother 
Noblemen ſtill retained Puritan chaplains, mWoard. 
pamphlets were (till pabliſhed againſt the oppreflinWngers a. 
managers. A proclamation was therefore. iſf of (hi 


ecial lic 
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prohibiting all books not licenſed by the archbilug 
or Juxon of London. Multitudes ſtill retiring 1 
Holland or America, Charles and his council prob 


nial of their conformity from their miniſter, or an 
miniſter without an atteſtation of his conformity 


Laud or Juxon.—The court clergy repreſented Dutch ch 
differences between the Popiſh and Engliſh churcheWeir publ 
as very unimportant ; declared themſelves for ti Notwit 
1nvocation of ſaints, —tlſe real preſence of Chriſt iÞarles, 1 
the euchariſt, the mals and its propitiatory ſacrife Hepare fo 
images and crucifixes in churches, —auricular conſ»cotlan 
feflion, —and merit of good works. The laws a ailert t. 
gainſt Papiſts were ſuſpended, and many of theaſÞ found 
were advanced to the higheſt places of power a lupply 
truſt, and had the ear of the queen, whenever theialtand! 
pleaſed. She had her agent at Rome ; and the P they, 
had his nuncio in England. Cardinal Barbarini anger 
conſtituted protector of the Engliſh nation; al larles d 
Richard Smith, titular biſhop of Chalcedon, exe week 
ciſed epiſcopal juriſdiction over the Engliſh Papi their! 
by commiſſion from the Pope. Con the legate Mud and! 
duced ſeverals, and by preſents of his beloved to 17 ne 
and pictures made attempts upon Charles himſelf, nd bir 
The civil liberties of the nation were quite unhingedarics ; 
and all the judges, but Crook and Hutton, approvÞuch or 
the methods of oppreifion, as agreeable to law. ales; p 
Still proceeding in their perſecuting work, th Fanal vie 
Starchamber and High. Commiſſion, in 1638, fers; p. 


* 
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ended and impriſoned Wilkinſon, Walker, Smith, 
auWnall, Cooper, Brewer, Foxely, and other Puritan 
Miniſters, while Ezekiel Rogers, Samuel Newman, 
n barles Chauncey, miniſters, and multitudes of pri- 
mealite perſons ſtiil flocked to New England. Eight 
 Þips were juſt ready to fail with ſuch fugitives from 
u oreſſion, in which, it is ſaid, Cromwel, Hampden, 
Jother noted opponents of Charles afterward, were 
 mWoard. But the privy council ordered all the paſ- 
flinngers aſhore, and prohibited all naſters and own- 


eg of ſhips to launch for New England, without 


iu ecial licence from the council. Shut out from New 
ig Mogland, Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, Jeremiah 
roh rroughs, William Bridges, and Sydrach Simſon, 
tineWiniſters, with ſeveral gentlemen and merchants, 
r anW&ving diſpoſed of their effects, retired to Holland, 
ity ere they were kindly entertained, and had the 
d hach churches allowed them at different hours for 
\rcheFWeir public worſhip. 

or M Notwithſtanding all his pretences to friendſhip, 
riſt Marles, in 1639, was labouring to his utmoſt to 


-rificeepare for making war on his ſubjects and brethren 


r cou Scotland, whom Laud's impoſitions had awakened 
aws i ailert their liberties, and reſtore their religion. — 

theife found it neceſſary to call bis Engliſh parliament, 
er aff ſupply him with money for that purpoſe. Not- 


er theſWialtanding all their earneſineſs to oblige his maje- 


e Po they, in their former manner, began with their 
ini wlvances relatire to religion, Highly provoked, 


; aurles diffolved them, he they had fat about 


| exec: weeks, without paſſing one act, —and commit- 


api their leading members to priſon. Meanwhile, 


rate ad and his convocation had been occupied in fram- 


ed toe 17 new Canons relative to Ais majeſty's ſuprema- 
ſelf. and birth- day; againſt Popery, Socinianiſiu, and 
ninged{&faries 3 an oath againſt attempting innovations in 
proteſſharch or ſtate; a declaration concerning the cere - 
W. Mes; preaching up conformity; artgles for pa- 
rk, tl Wl viktations; converfation of clergymen; chan- 
85 ſ lors; patents; and cen{urss; Fxcommunicatians z 
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commutations of penance ; juriſdiction ; licenees i 
marry ; war wg citations, They alſo intended u * ge 
compile a Porntificial, containing forms of conſecrat toir f. 
ing churches, chapels, and chur ch yards ; of "EE... pri 
eiling penitentiaries, and excluding apoſtates ; arti Ber 
cles of epiſcopal viſitation, and a ſhort prayer befor 3 
ſermon. But the ſudden diflolution of the parli 5 
ment prevented the accompliſhment of their projeds 15.48 
When their Canone were publiſhed, they Were gene raduall 
rally diſliked. Multitudes could not admit the Being 
folute power of the king, or the nnlawfulneſs of d comul 
fenſive arms againſt him in any caſe. The _ Nev fo 
difliked the 5th, 6th, 7th, and sth. The * f eaſonin 
the clergy diſliked the 6th, as it required Wer ** make an 
dily to ſwear an oath with an ETC. in 3 0 E 
it, after an approved liſt of Popifh church o cer Rot. 
and that they would never conſent to any 2 ea" 
in the government of the church. Many minit 7 laden 
; ſchoolmaſters, and phyſficians belonght pes and, rip 
that this oath might not be impoſed. _ : g i 
of Norwich, by a mitigating explication, in 37 | ontrary 
clergy to take it. But Land and his party ha 6 * . 
it down the throats of their underlings, if Charte . 
had not reſtrained them by his letter. be Saler Cas 
. Meeting with bad ſucceſs in his war withe t! 4 * eral of 
and obſerving that many of the Engliſh either i Ch 
triended themy or at leaft would not afliſt him ”" avon 
them, till they got their own gr1evaxces redre : i [be co 
found himfelf obliged to call another e's: 2 
1640, when the condition of his court was truly er tant 
ferable. By his ill uſage of his eee the 
taking upon himſelf the faults of his r art, 
much loſt the affeQion of his ſrhyects, and 30 er prox 
few friends- of credit and intereſt ang F many 
French and Spaniards were pleaſed with his i g 00K 
Foreign Proteſtants abhorred the ruling Nora mes. 
wiſhed well to their oppreſſed brethren. * TI kking di 
was hated by every body, who regarded eit 2 : ling 1 
gion or liberty. The biſhops could not 58 oY 3 
to have their late tyranny reſented, and — u pyove; 
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abridged. The Judges were contemned and hated, 
for betraying the laws of their country,; and giving 
their ſanction to almoſt all the ihlegal proceedings of 
he privy council and Starchamber. It is neverthe- 
bs certain, that few members of weight in the par- 
ament, had any intention to ſubvert the Epiſcopa- 
an government of the church, till the haughty be- 
aviour of the biſhops and ſome other circuinftances 
radually led them to it. 
Being met, the Commons immediately appointed 
committee to receive grievances relative to religion. 
They ſoon attacked the late Caucus, and, after warm 
alonings, found, that the clergy have no power to 
nike any binding canons without conſent of parlia- 
nent; that the late canons, made by the convocati- 
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. not London and York, are not obligatory on any 
iſten f the ſubjects; that they contain many things in- 
reſt onſiſtent with his majeſty's prerogative, laws of the 
viſho and, rights of parhament, and libertics of the ſub- 
«dl its ; ; that their grant of a tax or benevolence is 


ontrary to law, and not binding upon any of the 
ergy, It was pled, that they had no power to 1it 
fer the parliament was diſſolved, and therefore all 
oor Canons were, 1½%½ facto, null and void ;—that 
er u reral of them were bad in themſclves; and that 
262m 22th which they had framed, was in fome points 


force( 


'harle 


Ted, i mbiguous, and in others directiy falſe and illegal. 

den = convocation met again along with this parlia- 
aly nat; but having no commiſſion from his majeſty, 
ts, Mer ee no buſineſs of importance; and after 


head their great ſupporter was impeached, they loſt 


had (heart, dwindled away, and broke up without ei 
Beer prorogation or adjournment. After he had, 
diſtri many years, oppreſſed the conſcientious part of 


le nation, Laud was now loaded with manifold 
mes. The Scotch commiſſioners acculed him of 
king divers alterations in religion contrary to their 
ning laws, and impoſing upon them a book of 
and a ſervice book, contrary to the diſcipline 
goovernment of their covet ; and that he had 
A2 2 | compoſed 
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compoſed a public prayer for their deſtruction y 


traitors and rebels, and had cauſed it to be read iq 


all the churches in England. The Houſe of Con 
mons impeached him of attempting to ſubvert the 


conſtitution by an introduction of arbitrary power; 


Sof procuring ſermons to be preached, and pamph 
lets printed, in which the authority of pariiament | 
denied, and the abſolute power of the king aflerted 
— of interrupting the courſe of juſtice by his meſl 
ges, threatenings, and promiſes to the judges ;—« 
felling juſtice himſelf, and adviſing his majeſty to ſe 
places of judicature; of procuring the canons ani 


oath impoſed by the late convocation ; of robbin 


his majeſty of his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, and pre 
tending that ſpiritual juriſdiction is not derived fron 
the crown; of introducing Popiſh ceremonies, aut 
cruelly perſecuting ſuch as oppoſed them; of pro 
moting men of corrupt principles and practice to thi 
principal ſtations in the church; of retaining chap 
lains Popiſhly diſpoſed, and committing to them th 
licenſing of books, to the ſcandal of the Proteſtan 


religion; of attempting to reconcile the Englill 


church to the Romiſh; of diſcauntenancing ſermons 
and filencing, depriving, impriſoning, and bapithin 
+ godly and orthodox miniſters; of dividing the churl 
of England from her ſiſter Proteſtant churches abroad 
of being the author of all the late diſturbances in Scot 
land and England; of endeavouring to deprive ti 
kingdom of its legiſlative power, by alienating b 
majeſty from his parliament. Upon this impeach 
ment, Laud was impriſoned in the Tower, and foo 
after ſuſpended from his archbiſhoprick. After 
had lain in priſon about four years, ten other art 
cles were exhibited againſt him, not much ditferel 
in matter from ſome of theſe mentioned. Notwil 
ſtanding his own and his advocates remarkable qui 
bling, ſo much of his indictment was proved, + 
notwithſtanding his majeſty's pardon, brought h 
to lofe his head on Tower-hill, Jan. 10, 164 * 
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Much about the time that Laud was ſent to the 
Lower, biſhop Williams was diſcharged ; and Char- 
es, to gain him to his fide, promiſed him ſatisfacti- 
on for all the loſs he had ſuſtained, Prynne, Bur- 
on, and Baſtwick, and Leighton were liberated, and 
indemnification of their loſſes out of the eſtates of 
Laud and his fellow members of the High Commiſh- 
on and Starchamber, voted them. But I ſuppoſe 
the ſubſequent confuſions prevented their obtaining 
much of it. A complaint was preferred againſt bi- 
hops Pierce, Montague, Owen, and Manwaring, 
and againſt ſeveral of the inferior clergymen for their 
zealouſly promoting Popith innovations, and cruelly 
perſecuting ſuch as oppoſed them: but the Com- 
mons had not leiſure to proſecute them. While the 
parliament manzfeſted their abhorrence of the late 
meaſures, the people could ſcarcely be reſtrained from 
umultuouſiy pulling down and deſtroying whatever, 
they were told, had been illegally ſet up. The bi- 
ſhops could ſcarcely officiate according to their late 
injunctions, or even walk in the ſtreets in their robes, 
without being upbraided as Popiſh prieſts, &'c.— 
Read prayers were decried as a liteleis quenching of 
the Spirit of God, and not ſuited to the times. 

'The moderate Browniſts or Independents had ſtill 
held their meetings as ſecretly as poſſible. Lathorp, 
having ſucceeded Jacob as their paſtor, one of the 
members having had a child baptized in the epiſco- 
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1g bl pal church, this occaſioned a diſpute in the congre- 
each pation, Whether it ought to be re-baptized ? The 
] fool greater part holding the negative, ſuch as inſiſted for 
er fl a re-baptiſin, ſeparated themſelves, and choſe one 


« arti 


laſſe for their paſtor, who laid the foundation of the 
Ferel 


firſt Baptiſt congregation that I meet with in Eng- 
twül land. The reſt of the congregation renewed their 
qui covenant to walk together in the ways of the Lo: d ; 
d, W and notwithſtanding manifold bardſhips, continued 
t hi remark ably ſtedfaſt. Diſpirited by the rent of their 
5 congregation, Lathorp, and about thirty others, re- 
Much tired to New Evgland. Canne, the author of the 

marginal 
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Holland, where he was paſtor to the Browniſts 


191 A Cempendious HisTory of the 
marginal references on the Bible, ſucceeded him: 
but, after he had preached a year or two in private 
houſes, Laud's perſecution obliged him to flee tg 


Amſterdam. Samuel Howe ſupplied his room x 
London. But Laud's party having excommunicated 
and impriſoned him, his church choſe Stephen More 
for their paſtor. Finding how things went in thi 
parliament, they ventured to hold their meeting 
more publicly. The marſhal of the king's bench 
came upon about eighty of them affembled toge. 
ther, and threw the moſt of them into priſon, = 


Next morning, five or {ix of them were carried be. 


fore the Houle of Lords, to whom they honeſtly de. 
clared, That they could own no other Head of the 


church than Chriſt; that no laws contrary to theſe 


of God ought to be obeyed ; and they diſowned the 
Juriſdiction of the Pope and every other foreigner, 
Such a declaration, a few weeks or months before, 
would have coſt them their ears: but now, the Lord; 
diſmiſſed them with a gentle reprimand ; and three 
or four of them went to their meeting next Sabbath, 
and were not a little ſatisfied with their order in 
preaching and adminiſtering the Lord's ſupper. 
Though the Commons could not yet rectify the 
old canon law, which had long been an unfathomable 


ſource of oppreſſion in the ſpiritual courts, they vot- 


ed down the late innovations, and appointed com- 
miſſioners in all counties, to demoliſh and remove 
out of churches and chapels all images, crucifixes, 
ſuperſtitious pictures, and other relicks of idolatry, 
according to the injunctions of Edward and Elizabeth. 
They prohibited the impoſing of the oath of unifor- 


mity upon the ſtudents of Cambridge and Oxford, at 


their matriculation. They made it thelr buſineſs to 
cut off illegal additions from the worſhip, diſcipline, 
and government of the church, and to puniſh ſuch 
as had promoted the introduction of them, contrary 
to the laws of the land, 
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The freedom which the Commons uſed with the 
biſhops and their canons, awakened the attention of 


The Preis bein 
reral pamphlets, not in the moſt 


now open, ſe- 
ecent language, 


were publiſhed againſt theſe dioceſan lords and their 


office. Archbiſhop Uſher applied himſelf to defend 


the epiſcopal order as apoſtolical : but- by B1i8HoP. 1 805 


be meant no more than a ſtated preſident over preſ- 
brters,. —which moſt of the Puritans were willing to 
admit. His half Preſbyterian ſcheme was far enough 
from pleaſing his brethren. About a year before, 
{hop Hall, directed by Land, had pnbliſhed a de- 
nce of hierarchical Epiſcopacy, in which he attempt- 
ed to prove, That it was an apoltolical inſtitution, 
and of perpetual obligation; that as the pious Chriſ- 
tan Fathers would not change the form of church 
government which they had received from the apo- 
ſfles, the nniverſal practice of the primitive church, 
is the beſt rule of judging concerning the apoſtolical 
rraſtice z and that preſbyterian government, having 
no foundation in the word of God, or in the prac- 
lice of the Chriſtian church for 1500 years, is alto- 
rether unjuſtifiable. As Laud, in reviſing it, had 
altered ſeveral paſſages, Hall could ſcarcely go the 
length of his own book, Nevertheleſs, he now pu- 
bliihed a Remon/lrance to the parliament, and ſoon. 
after a defence of it in vindication of liturgies and 
dloceſan epiſcopacy. His performances were anſwer- 
ed by Meflrs. Stephen Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, 
Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomb, and William 
opurſtow, in their SMECTYMNUsS, ſo called ffom 
the initial letters of their name, in which they ſhews | 
ed, That the ſcripture no where reſtricts men to ſet 
lorms of prayer; that for 300 years after Chriſt, 
there were no ſet forms of prayer impoſed by the 
church; and defy the biſhop to produce one genu- 
we liturgy within that time. They ſhewed, that the 
Lngliſh liturgy is extfacted from Popiſh models, and 
n many places offenſive to tender Chriſtians; that 
ſhops and preſby ters are repreſented as the ſame in 
| | oihce 
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office in ſcripture z that both ſcripture and the anti, nd rel 
ent church allowed preſbyters to ordain paſtors with. M of 
out biſhops, as archbiſhop Uther and all the Englith 25 : 
biſhops for many years after the Reformation, thought 4 
they might; and that, for 400 years after Chrilt, 95 
biſhops had no chancellories or commiſſaries. They 5 Foe 
ſhewed manifeſt differences between the biſhops «f 55 8 
the 3d and 4th century, and the dioceſans in Eng- Key 
land. They concluded, beſeeching the parliament Kh 
to reduce Epiſcopacy to its primitive ſimplicity, it . : 
they retained it, and that the liturgy might be re. 18 © 
formed, if they continued it, and not art all impoled, 10 5 
but left to preachers diſcretion, how much of it 3 
ſhould be read, where there was ſermon. Had all 3 g 
the other biſhops been as pious and moderate as Hal, Weſtm 
with all his high flights, matters had readily been Wy... 
compromiſed. But the. courtiers were too proud to N 5. . & 
ſtoop an hair breadth to their opponents; and fo, 4 5 
to the great ſatisfaction of the Papiſts, the contenti- * 1 
ons increaſed till both church and ſtate were in flames. I monſtr. 
The fate of the hierarchy being now in the hand In 10 
of the parliament, petitions ſubſcribed by multitudes ¶ had on- 
for, or againſt it, were preſented to both Houſe Nef the 
Some, as that called the root and branch Pelitio, Fc 5 
ſubſcribed by 15,000 citizens, and other inhabitants I Rnęlan 
of London, craved, that the whole fabric of Epiſco- 50 0 
pacy might be demoliſhed. Another, ſubſcribed b draw et! 


1700 beneficed clergymen, only in ſiſted for the retor- This br 
mation of it; in which they were joined by great demnat 
multitudes in othet repreſentations. Nineteen pe- Hand Di 
titions ſigned in whole by about an hundred thou- him as 
ſand, fix thouſand of whom were noblemen, gentry, ; {oe 
and dignified clergy, inſiſted for the continuance ol; wr 
the eſtahliſhment, as it had ſtood fince the Refor— 
mation. Theſe different petitions furniſhed tix 
Commons with a large field of elaborate debates. kingdor 
Sir Henry Vane younger, Thomas Bagthaw, and lament 
White, inſiſted for the total aboliſhmment of theM, the 
hierarchy.” Lords Falkland and Digby, the mok 
noted of the royaiits, inſiſted og the gontinuance 
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97 
and reformation of it, repreſenting the preſent biſn- 
ops and their agents, as a ſet of infernal oppreſſors, 
who had tried how much of the Papiſt they could 
bring in without Popery, and how much of the gol- 
pel they could deſtroy, without expofing themſelves 


to puniſhment by the civil law. As the Papiſts who 
flocked about the court, being protected by the queen, 
ſometimes inſulted the courts of judicature, the 
Commons beſought his majeſty to iſſue forth a pro- 
clamation for executing the laws againſt Papiſts in ge- 
neral, and to remove them from his court; and all 
ſuch as refuſed the oath of ſupremacy from the army 
and garriſon, and to diſarm their whole body, as 
their number was become dangerous to the nation, 
there being about 6000 of them in one pariſh of 
Weſtminſter. Theſe addrefles did but provoke the 
Papiſts, the king and queen being determined to 
protect them as long as they could. Charles even 
reprived Goodman, a ſeminary prieſt under fentence 
of death in Newgate, - which occaſioned warm re- 


monſtrances from both Houles of parliament. 


In 1641, Wentworth, now earl of Strafford, who 
had once been a moſt zealous aſſerter of the rights 
of the ſubjects, was attainted of high treaſon 
for endeavouring to ſubvert the government in 
England and Ireland, and to introduce arbitrary 
power of kings. Charles countenanced a plot to 
draw the army to London, and reſcue him by force. 
This but enraged the parliament, and made his con- 
demnation the more harmonious, Even Falkland 
and Digby, who oppoſed his attainder, repreſented 
him as a moſt inſupportable tyrant. His conduct, 
s Lord Lieutenant of Irland, too ſtrongly verified 
it. With great reluctance, Charles ſigned his ſen- 
tence of death, and perhaps not till himſelf had hy- 
pocritically deſired him to do it for the peace of the 
kingdom. A deſign of Chartes' diſlolving the par- 
lament taking air, the citizens of London declared, 
that they would lend no money upon the parliament's 
curity, if their ütting were ſo precarious. Money 
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tain with life, power, and eſtate, as far as they law. 


people. But both bills were loſt in the Houle * 
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being immediately needed to pay off the Scotch ang Lords 
Engliſh armies in the North, Charles was obliged to earls, 
ratify. an act, bearing, that the parliament fhould innov 
neither be diſſolved nor adjourned without their on lub- 
conſent. Alarmed by the diſcovery of a Popith plot deer. 
againſt them, and the flight of the conſpirators, both worth 
Houſes, biſhops not excepted, entered into a {olemnM * cl 


covenant, in the preſence of Almighty God, to main- . 
almoſ 


fully might, the Proteſtant religion, againſt Papiſtz Uther 
and Popiſh innovations, —and his majeſty's perſon, anoth 
honour, and eſtate, and the privileges of the parliz ſou! 
ment, and rights and liberties ef the nation, and of ſeſſion 
every one concurring in this proteſtation, in eve r 
thing they do in profecution of it 5—and by all pro- and th 
per methods to endeavour to bring to condign pu- of Syn 
niſhment all that act contrary to the contents. of it; gether 
—and by all juſt and honourable methods, labour ti er c| 
preſerve the union and peace between the kingdom —and 
of England, Scetland, and Ireland ;—and that ne partial 
ther fear, hope, or any other motive, fhould make ame 1 
them relinquiſh this vow, promiſe, and proteſtatiouſ © the 
This was ſubſcribed by eighty lords, ſeventeen biſhs when 
ops, nine judges, anc four hundred and thirty- eight the pa 
members of the Houſe of Commons; and it was im broke 
mediately printed, and ſent to all the ſheriffs and nels © 
juſtices, to be taken by the whole nation, the mini heir“ 
ſter reading and taking it himſels, and then thoſe ol and 8 
his congregation : the names of ſuch as took or re paſted 
| fuſed it, being entered in different regiſters, th ©*<< 
Commons ſoon after voted the refuſers of it unfit t ke int 
bear office either in church or ſtate. This proteſt: at Rat 
tion, except what relates to the hierarchy, 1s mat ot Bol 
rially the fame with the So/emn League, tended 
The Commons next attempted to exclude the heir 
ſhops from their feat in parliament, and to abolif Paf 
deans, chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chant! power 
canons, and their officers, and to beſtow their ſalare and C 
in ſupporting preachers for the inſtruction of ti * 
ant, 
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Lords. e theſe peers had appointed ten 
earls, ten biſhops, and ten barons, to examine what 
innovations needed to be removed. Theſe appointed 
2 {ub-committee of biſhops and divines on both tides. 
Several rectifications were propoſed in the doctrine, 
worthip, and diſcipline. Williams of Lincoln, who 
was chairman or moderator, preſented a plan for re- 
ating the power and conduct of biſhops, but which 
almoſt nothing diminiſhed their power. Archbiſhop | 
Uiher, who was then occaſionally in England, offered 

another, bearing, 'That vicars and church wardens 

ould have much the ſame power as preſbyterial 

{ſions 3 ſuffragans and their clergy ſhould meet e- 

very month in the manner of Preſbyteries ; bithops 

and their clergy ance. or twice a year in the manner 

of Synods ; archbiſhops, biſhops, and ſuffragans, to- 
gether with duly choſen repreſentatives of the infe- 

rior clergy, once in three years in provincial Synod z. 
—and both meet in one national Synod when tlie 

parliament ſhould fit. This icheme was much the 

lame with the Preſbyterian, except that the bithops 

or their ſuffragans were conſtant moderators. But, 

when it appeared, that the biſhops {tuck together in 

the parliament againſt all alterations, the committee 

broke vp without agreeing on any plan, This ſtiff- 
neſs of the biſhops provoked their oppoſers to riſe in 
their demands. Meanwhile, the High Commiſſion 
and Starchamber courts being aboliſhed, and an act 
paſſed againſt their future erection, the Puritans de- 
clared their zeal for a Manifeſto, which Charles laid, 

ke intended for the meeting of the German princes _ 
at Ratiſpon, in favour of his fitter Elizabeth, queen 
of Bohemia, and her children, bearing, That he in- 
tended to do his utmoſt to have them reſtored to 
their electorate, 

Paffled in their former attempts to reduce the 
power of the biſhops, the Commons impeached Laud 
and other twelve of them, of high cxtimes and miſ- 
demeanors,—for making and publiſhing the late ca- 
315, contrary to his majeſty's r erogative and the 

2 funda- 
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fundamental laws of the land, the rights of parlia. 
ment, and liberties of the ſubjects They did not 
reſign their feats as was expected, but craved time to 
prepare anſwers. As Charles intended to ſet off for 
Scotland to compleat the Pacification with that king. 
dom, the Treaty between the two nations, and A? 
of oblivion, excepting the Scotch biſhops and four o- 
thers, were ratified and confirmed. In this Treaty, 
an endeavouring after an union and uniformity in 
religion and church government with the Scots, wa 
approved by his majeſty and his houſes of parliament: 
and on the national T henk/2iving for the peace, the 
Scots, who had a little before been declared rebels, 
were, by order of parliament, declared good /ubjef 
from all the pulpits in England, Scarcely had he 
returned from Scotland, when the Engliſh bithops 
. ſeverely reproached him for conſenting to the abolithe 
ment of Prelacy, and ratification of Preſbytery in 
that kingdom. This, together with his conſenting 
to the condemnation of Strafford, lay heavy on his 
heart.— Complaints of want of ſermon in churches 
being preſented to the Commons, they appointed 
afternoon ſermons in every church, either by the vt 
car, or ſome other choſen by the pariſh in his room; 
and that people may, at their own charge, {et up 
lecturers to preach on Sabbaths or other days, where 
| ſermon is wanting. Forty members were appointed 
as a committee to provide preachers and falaries tor 
vacant congregations, and another committee to ex- 
amine complaints zgainſt ſcandalous clergymen, ma 
ny of which had been preſented. They allo appoin 
ted, that the Lord's day ſhould be more carefully ſanc 
tified, and no ſports be allowed on it ; that all images 
of divine perſons, or virgin Mary, ſhould be aboliſhed; 
and bowing at the name of Jeſus, or towards the Faſt, 
or the communion table, laid aſide, As archbiſho 
Laud, in his priſon, ſtill preſumed to ordain clerg? 
men, the Lords ſuſpended him from his office, ani 
fequeſtrated his juriſdiction in the hand of inferi0 
officers, till he ſuould clear himfelf from his charge. 
| Notwith- 
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lotwithſlanding all their zeal for reformation, the 
ommons ſeverely puniſhed ſuch as pretended to 
romote it in a tumultuous manner, or dared to 
reach without orders. 

The earl of Antrim and Sir Phelim O'Neal, heads 
the Popiſh party in Ireland, having acquainted 
he queen, the nuncio and prieſts about her, how 
afly they could aflume the Iriſh government, and 
fiſt his majeſty againſt the Englith Puritans, ſhe 


nd Charles by letters authorized them to ſeize the 


gorernment. They immediately took arms, and 


bound themſelves by oath to maintain the catholic - 
tligion, and bear true and faithful allegiance to the 


ing's majeſty and his laws, and defend them with 
heir lives and eſtates, againſt all opponents. They 
lled themſelves the Peers army, and publiſhed a 
kelaration, bearing, That they acted by his maje- 
s commiſſion under the Great Seal, and a letter 
ritten by himſelf. Having aſecrbled, to the num- 
er of twenty or thirty thouſand, they judged it pro- 
er firſt. to maſſacre all the Proteſtants in Ireland, 

lat they might afterwards with ſafety march againſt 
be Engliſh or Scots, as his majeſty or queen direct- 
!, Regardleſs of relation, neighbourhood, or hu— 
wanity, they maſſacred about two hundred thouſand 
f them in cold blood, and in the moſt barbarous 
tms. Notwithſtanding all the pains taken to con- 
ea and deny it, it now plainly appears from the ac- 
dunts given by Burnet, Birch, and lately publiſhed 


payers of Clarendon, that Charles himſelf, as well 


the queen and. nuncio, were deeply chargeable 
th this bloodſhed, though it is orohabic their agents 
Werdid their ous fag The news of this mailacre 
lick the Englith with the utmoſt confternation 
awd the parliament deviſed methods for fccuring 
nemlelves and nation againſt the Papiſts, and for 
anſporting an army to Ireland for the relief of the 
Nor remains of their Proteſtant brethren. Charles 
uſted for ſending over ten thouſand forces from 


gland; but the Commons dr eading an inſurrection 
of 
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of Papiſts at home, inſiſted for ſending the ten tha 
ſand which the Scots had generouſly offered. 
were their ſuſpicions groundleſs. Charles apyear 
extremely unwilling to act againſt his Popith trien 
He had deprived the parliament of their guard ; | 
had turned out the earl of Leiceſter, Lieutenant 
Ireland, and Parſons, one of the moſt active Prot 


ere m. 
at rail 
Popit 
der t 
burch 
Mane 


ſtant Juſtices in that kingdom. He intercepted ty 5 
hundred thouſand pounds ſent by the Engliſh parl L 705 
ment to Ireland. He received deputations from t| Iſh 
Iriſh Papiſts more reſpeétfully than thoſe from | "OR 
Proteſtant ſubjects. Even during the pacification| buck: 
could ſcarcely forbear calling the Scots Rebel: Me tw 
he had almoſt to be compelled to call the Iriſh cMIfthei; 


throats ſuch. After he had done it, no more tha 
forty copies of his declaration were allowed to | 
printed, and not one to be diſperſed without furth 
orders. | f 

About eight days after his majeſty returned fro 
Scotland, the Commons preſented him with 7 


As t! 
h ſhift 
licat io 
upport 
Jer Men 
r the 


hundret grievances of the nation. They charged tl pill 
originat ion of them on the Jeſuited Papilts, the couliiſh,... 
biſhops, the corrupt clergy, and ſame corrupt couſiſh. Poj 
ſellors, who had engaged themielves in the inter Mon n 
of foreign powers. They repreſented, That thai... 
had been carried on by opprelling the purity a wedil: 
power of religion, —by cherifiing the Arminians "My 
the points in which they agreed with the Papitts, EE oo 
by introducing ſuch innovations in religion as rohen 
mote a reconcilement with Popery,-—and by tomen Ad ad 
ing differences between him and his parlament, a... 
encourabing him to illegal and arbitrary methods be 
raiſing ſupplies. With refpect to religion, they con her ll 
plained of the cenſuring of many pious, learned, 2 hey r 
laborious miniſters ; the oppreliion of multitudes Wh, es 


faithful ſubjects by the bithops; the almolt Span 
inquiſitorial ſeverity of the High Commiſſion, afliſt 
by his privy council; the rigour of the biſho 
courts, which had driven many trum the kingdon 
the preferring of thoſe to ecclcetiuitical honours, v! 

4 | wi 


. 4 
parlian 
e va! 
ated t. 
boting 
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re moſt active promoters of ſuperſtition, or viru- 
at railers againſt piety and honeſty; the impoſition 
fPopiſh innovations in Scotland and Enpland, in 
der to effect a reconciliation with the Romiſh 
burch; the favour ſhown to Papiſts; the late Ca- 
1m and conduct of the bithops in oppoſition to his 
premacy, They repreſented their deſire to have a 


ted tig rod of the moſt pious and learned divines aſſembled 
par giving advice how far it is proper to reform the 


rom f. 
rom 
ation! 
It bi 
iſh cu 
re tha 
d to | 
furtht 


durch, and informed him of their care to promote 
arning, and provide for the ſupport of faithful and 


e two univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge purged 
f their Corruptions, | 5 

As the Lords appeared to favour the biſhops, and 
o ſhift off their trial, the people renewed their ſup- 
lications to the Commons, whom they reckoned the 
upport of religion and liberty. The mayor and al- 
ermen of London preſented a petition, craving, that 
r the promoting of reformation, the biſhops and 
opiſh lords might be removed from the Houſe of 
eers. Soon after, the apprentices petitioned, That 
he Popiſh lords and other noted perſons of that re- 
gion wight be taken into cuſtody, and Prelacy root - 


ed fro 
ith # 
rged tl 
he cou 
pt coul 
mterq 


1 out, The Puritan clergy beſought the parliament 
peedy to rectity that which they found amiſs in the 


nians 
apiſts, 
as pr 

fomen 
ent, u 
thods 
ey con 
ned, a 
tudes 
Span 
: afliſt 
biſho 

ngdon 
irs, vl 
Wi 


hurch.. Meanwhile, two petitions were preſented 
n favours of Prelacy as the only government of apo- 


ad admirably ſuited. to the civil government of the 
dation. About the time the apprentices prefented 
weir petirion, fore hegan to infult the biſhops, as 
hey went to, or returned from the Parliament-houſe. 
liey rewonitrated to Charles and the Lords, That, 
Maccount ot danger to their perſons, they abſent- 
; and proteſted, That nothing enacted by the 
pritament during their involuntary abſence, ſhould 
e dale in law. The Lords immediately communi- 
ated their proteſt to the Commons, who, upon the 


6gnel 


reaching miniſters ;-—and of their intention to have 


local inſtitution, ſealed with the blood of martyrs, 


Woting ot it, iapeached the twelve biihops, who had 
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figned it, of High treaſon, in endeavouring to ſu 
vert the fundamental laws of the land, and the ye 
being of parliaments. The ſame evening they ye 
ſequeſtred, and ten of them ſent to the Tower. H. 
of Norwich and his brother of Durham, on accoy 
of their former uſeful labours, were hut commit 
to the cuſtody of the Black Rod. Thus William 
now archbiſhop of York, and his brethren, by an 
of almoſt pure madneſs, entangled themſelves, | 
ſtead of proſecuting their impeachment, the parle 


harm: 
was C: 
only 2 
vided 
the E 
tain p 
with 
pertin 
he wa 


ment voted them entirely out of the Houſe, and to Ad: 
all temporal juriſdiction from perſons in holy orders{Wdcvot! 
and Charles, in hopes that it would ſatisfy the peꝗ to wh 

ple and prevent all further demands, reluctant ofÞced. 
tified their deed. As the biſhops were generally ha{ſſWcls ; 
ed, eſpecially at London, the paſting of this bill vers t 
attended with bonefires and illumination of windo peace 
Being reſolved to paſs no more particular acts reli houſes 
tive to religion, Charles retired from London, an{vut in 
his queen to Holland ;—a plain ſignal of his intentinÞivere f 
to break with his parliament. After he and they ha certair 
ſome altercation, the Scots, to his great offence aof Lor 
their ſatisfaction, offered to mediate between thenfing an 
Once and again he rejected their offers, and appliq rom e 
to the Papiſts, and the not much better Collegia bited ( 
of Oxford and Cambridge. But the parliament pqq into! 
fefled their readineſs to accept the Scots mediation their 2 
and endeavoured to cultivate a good correſpondenc nonth 
with them. The Scotch General Aſſembly, by ear be 
letter, ſolicited the Engliſh parliament to promot the de 
uniformity with them in church government an If obſc 
worſhip, and to extirpate Prelacy, as without thieves te 
they could not hope to have one Confeſſion of Failenger 
| Carechiſm, or Form of worſhip. The parliament re Orni 
turned a kind reply, deſiring that the Scots woulg**'s of 
Join them, in beſeeching his majeſty to call an Aﬀen nctly 
bly of divines, and would fend ſome of their own ere te 
it, for promoting the much defired uniformity. 1 ſebauc 
encourage them to theſe things, they, with amazin 4 a 
nent's 


harmen ent 
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e ve harmony, abolithed that form of Epiſcopacy which 
ves vas eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh laws. But as this act 
uM only appointed it to ceaſe about a year after, and pro- 
Ccour vided nothing in its place, it is probable that ſome of 
mittel che Engliſh managers hoped, before that time, to ob- 
iam tain peace with his majeſty, and fo retain Epilcopacy 
an -MWvith ſome modifications. And, indeed, the whole 
8. I pertinents of Prelacy were never aboliſhed till after 
parüſf he was reduced. | 
1d te About this time, an uncommon ſeriouſneſs and 
wders Mdevotion prevailed among thoſe that lived in places, 
he pelle which the power of the parliament chiefly exten- 
ded. The Sabbath was ſanctified with unuſual ſtrict- 
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ntly n 
Ur tels; the churches were crowded with attentive hea- 
hill wWrers three or four times a day; the officers of the 


peace walked in the ſtreets, and ſhut up all public 
houſes 3 nor did any travel on roads, or walk in fields, 
but in caſe of abſolute neceſſity. Religious exerciſes 
were ſo univerſally fet up in private families, that at 
certain hours, one might have traverſed the ſtreets 
of London, without ſeeing one idle perſon, or hear- 
Jing any thing but the ſound of prayers and praiſes 


1ndow 
Is rela 
on, al 
1tent!? 
hey ha 
nce an 
n then 


 applieſſOſrom churches and houſes. The parliament prohi- 
llegianWhited Rage plays, as too often expreſſive of levity and 
ent pre vantonneſs, —and other diverſions, as not ſuited to 


diationÞſicir afflicted circumſtances. They commanded the 
ondend monthly faſts, which had been appointed about a 
ly, by Pear before, with his majeſty's conſent, for bewailing 
promot the deplorable ciroumſtances of Ireland, to be exact- 
ent an) obſer ved. Morning exerciſes were ſet up in chur- 
out th ches to pray for perſons in the army or otherwiſe in 
of Fail pers and to adminiſter proper exhortations.— 

ment orning lectures were ſet up for the benefit of mea 
's woul ders of parliament. The laws againſt vice were ſo 


1 AﬀſemWiitly executed, that no ſtews or gaming houſes 
r own ere to be found; nor was profane ſwearing, or like 
ity. T Iedauchery to be ſeen or heard in the ſtreets. The 


amazin 
gar mon 


like appearances of religion prevailed in the parlia- 
nent's army, the moſt of their ſoldiers not fo much 
eating for pay as for religion and liberty; and they 

Cc had 
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had the moſt noted preachers for chaplains to their their 
regiments, Meanwhile, moſt of his majeſty's parti. by 
Zans and warriors were remarkably profligate, ready beſt : 
to take every ſober perſon for a Puritan, and to plun. mes 
der bim on that account, —by means of which not zH 


few were induced, or forced, into the parliament! [eiZec 


ſide. Many of his preachers knew little more of eit 


their buſineſs than to rail at the Puritans and their penlic 
doctrines of God's free giace. | and 1 
In 1643, after a folemn faſt, in which they and!“ 
the nation bewailed their own and father's iniquiries, be rel 
the parliament warmly requeſted his majeſty, Thor their 
the laws ſhould be ſtrictly executed againſt the Pa. aud [ 
piſts; and that they ſhould be obliged to abjure the 3 
1 


Pope's ſupremacy, traniubſtantiation, purgatory, and 
worſhip of images, — and their children trained up in 
the Proteſtant religion; and that he would give his 
allent to the five acts which they had made,—fc: 
tupprefling innovations in God's worſhip ; for ſtrict 
obſervation of the Lord's day ;--for the aboliſhment 
of Prelacy ;—ior the puniſhment of ſcandalous cler. 


ferent 
almof 
prohil 
licen{: 
vilters 
ences 


gymen ;—for the reſtraint of piuralities of church Det 
livin ith charge of ſouls, and non-reſidences off" 
gs with charge of 1ouls, : 8p 
clergymen at their charges z—and for calling an 20 2 
ſembly of learned divines to adviſe them in ſettling 1 
the government and liturgy of the church. But he . 
was far enough from any honeſt compliance with ſuc! SY 
demands. 5 bp e 
The clergy of both ſides had peculiar hard ſfiips to 3 
endure from both ſides. Charles“ partizans bad rag 
| hanged up ſome of the Puritan clergy, if the parlia ul % 
meut had not threatened to make'repriſals. The 5 
committee, which the parliament appointed to purge 4 as 
ont ſeandalous clergymen, was obliged to ſub-divice F 1 
itſelf, on account of the vaſt extent of their work 2 0 
Shocking diſcoveries were made in the lives of not 10 25 
few of the conforming clergy. Many inſulted th . on 
committees and their witnefies, and threatened re 115 | 
priſals. Notwithſtanding the ejection of multitude: * 


for their ſcandals, not a few, ſcarcely — 1 
the. 


-_ 


not x 
Jent's 
Ire of 

their 
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ther their practice, were allowed to retain their charges. 50 1 
Marti. The parliament ſupplied the place of the ejected the 5 "i 
ready beſt way they could. Two congregations were ſome- 4 ; 
pln times committed to one paſtor, and fome that were f | 4 
too weak were admitted to others. Meanw hile, they 1 ! 4 


{ized the biſhops MS to afliſt them in carrying on 
their war with his majeſty, allowing conliderable 
penſions to ſuch of them as had been more decent 
and lets wicked. They proceeded in appointing or- 
zans and monuments of ſuperſtition and idolatry to 
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vities de removed from places of public worſhip. Belides if 
ThE their monthly faſts on Wedneſdays, which Charles 1 
de Þ, Wd his friends obterved on holy Fridays, they ap- 7 
—— pointed feveral occaſional faſts on account of their 44 
7, and (ſtreſsful circumſtances, The war between the dit- 1 
99 krent parties being carried on from the Preis with 1 
we hi almoſt as much tary as in the field, the parliament ® | 
By” prohibited the printing of any book, which was not ; 

i ſtrid licenſed by ſuch as they a bee for that work,. — 

be dilkerent licenſers being allotted to the different lei- 

« cler-aces to which books pertained, : ; 

kak cipairing of Charles' concurrence with them in 

ces omg an Aſſembly of divines, the parliament by 

n af lhernſelves called one, not to be an independent ju- 

ling} dcatory of Jeſus Chriſt, but a committee for adviſing 

But he fl them in religious matters proper to be conſidered and 

in ſych {eh thed by civil authority. Having had liſts of 


the beſt qualified perſons in the ſeveral counties tran- 
ſmitted to them by knights and burgeſſes, they ſe- 
ted an hundred and twenty-one divines, to which 
tiey added ten Lords and twenty Commoners, with 


hips t0 
15 had 


| lia 
Pk equal power of debating and voting. When any of 


tele died, the parliament choſe his ſucceſſor. Metl. 
Alexander Henderſon, George Gille{py, Samuel Ru— 


7 purge 


. « I. 
þ<1viC6 | 
r work mer foord, and Robert Bailie, miniſters, lord Mait- gi 
of not Ind, the oo of Lowdon, and Archibald Johnſton, 1 
ted th er ward lord Warriſton, ruling elders, commiflio- Fi 


ners from the Scotch General Aflembly, were, not 


ned 5 1 % ; i 
Ititude without ſome reluctance, admitted as members. No 1 4 WH | 
table i ere than about ninety-fix of the Engliſh divines [8 ak i 
2; | Ka ke, Ki vp 115 ; J 0 

the! (£2 ga; WR 


were biſhops of Litchfield, Wincheſter, Lincoln, 
and Glouceſter, never took their feats. Though the 


ment to appoint a /o/emn faſt for divine direction in 


appointed to reviſe the T hirty-nine articles, and rende 
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gave any proper attendance. Archbiſhop Uſher, 
biſhop Brownrig, Henry Hammond, John Hacket, 
George Morley, Robert Sanderſon, and William Ni. 
colſon, the four laſt of whom after the reſtoration 
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parliament had appointed Epiſcopalians, as well as 
Preſbyterians and Independents, members, few of 
the firſt kind ever took their ſeats, and thoſe that did, 
quickly withdrew, when Charles prohibited their 
meeting, becauſe the members had not been choſen 
by the clergy, and many of them were either laymen {Wiitan 
or Puritans. They that continued in it were gene- ing, 
rally men of eminent piety, learning, and faithful. heir d 
neſs to God and their country. Their meeting wsWritain 
opened July 1, with a ſermon by Dr. Twiſſe theit Nen r 
prolocutor or moderator. They agreed upon a ſo- Nuiforr 
lemn vow, to be taken by every member at his ad- Nyrneſt 
miſſion, That he ſhould maintain no doctrine, but wierms. 
be believed msft agreeable to the word of God ; and n«ther, 
thing in points of diſcipline, but what he believed to E Peotch 
conducive to the glory of Ged, and the peace and weirougt 
fare of his church. This their ſolemn vow or oathle Af 
was read to them every Monday morning, to renderppoli! 
it deep and freſh in their minds. After fixing thei, till 
order of their procedure, they petitioned the paris us 
iO 

Kotct 
— 
depen 
that th 
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Kor d 
eceſſ 
pline. 

to the 
(eribit 
Prela, 
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their important buſineſs; and that they would take 
ſtill more effectual methods for rooting out the 1gno 
Trance, profanation of the Sabbath, profane {wearing 
curſing, drunkenneſs, and uncleanneſs ſtill found i 
the land; that they would ſpeedily purge out 1gno 
rant and ſcandalous clergymen, and ſubſtitute pro 
per miniſters in their ſtead ;—that they would exetl 
themielves for the reliet of thoſe miniſters, who 
his majeſty's party retained in diſtreſsful impriſen 
ment at Oxford. A committee of the Aſſembly v1 


them more plain and pointed, particularly in oppoſ 
| ar ticltl 
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ticles, this was dropt, and it was reſolved to draw + 
p a more full ' Confeſſion of Faith, 'Vo mark their 
el againſt Antinomianiim, they condemned ſome 
ations of Criſp, Eaton, and Saltmarſli, and labour- 
i, ſometimes not very circumſpectiy, to confute them 
1 their ſermons and writings. | 
The parliament's affairs being reduced to a low 
bb, they deputied the earl of Rutland, Sir Henry 
t did, Nane, and Meſſrs. Stephen Marſhal, and Philip Nye, 
their Wd three others, to negotiate with the Scotch Con- 
hoſen Wention of Eſtates and General Aſſembly tor fonts 
ymen Wilitance in this critical hour. The Allenibly contio 
pene- ering, That the Engliſh had befriended them in 
thiul-Wheir diſtreſs; and that the Proteſtant religion in 
ig waWritain was in danger; and that by this means their 
their hen religion might be the better ſecured, and an 
1 a ſo-Nuiformity with their Engliſh brethren promoted, — 
nis ad-Meirneſtly advited to grant their requeſt on proper 
t what Merms. A draught of a /olem;: league with one an— 
ud neither, and covenant with God, approved by tlic 
d to l Pcotch Aſſembly and Convention ot Eſtates, being 
d weWrought up to London, the parliament referred it to 
Ir cane Aſſembly of divines, where it met with no fmall 
rendetpppoſition. Gataker and others retuſed to ſubſcribe 
ng the, till they got that which related to Prelacy ſo cir- 
parlia-Mrumſcribed, as, in their view, not to exclude arch- 
tion ingimop Uther's icheme of primitive Lpilcopacy. The 
Id take Scotch divines inſiſted to have Prelacy abjured as {in- 
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e igno ul. But moſt of the Engliſh oppofed this: the In- 
rearing Mependents, Eraſtians, and half Epiſcopalians thought 


bund intiat the words according to the word of Ced, ſufficient- 


it 1gn0FW protected them againſt the !.;roaus of Scotch Preſ- 
te profſÞÞytery ; and the Scots thought the following words, 
d exe 


wording t the practice of the bejt reformed churches, 
, whomMiecellarily meant their own government and dilci- 
a prilenWſline. When Coleman, the noted Eraſtian, read ic 
bly waßzto the Lords, in order to their ſwearing and ſub. 
d renceWcribing it, he openly declared, that by avjuring 
 oppoliWPre/acy, they did not abjure all kinds of Epiſcopacy, 
of fte but only that kind particularly Gelcrived in this oath. 
articie Aiter 
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Atter this covenant had been fworn by both Hoy 


les of parliament, the Affembly of divines, and the oe 
inhabitants of Landon: the parliament appointed iz Nat 
to be taken by the reſt of the nation above eighteeg eb 
years of age, and tranſmitted along with it an exliar Pore 
tation by the Aſſembly to take it, — and directions re be, b 


gulating the manner of doing it. Great number 


rs to 

took it cheartully, and vath a good confcience, 0 Fg 
thers did to, becauſe the partiament and their cir De a 
cumſtances required it. When it was impoſed upor is age 
the Enpliſh in Holland, the Elector Palatine of thy A0 
Rhine, and who aherward ſat for a time with thy yoilin 
Weſtminſter Aftembly, took it. Not long after "IH 
ward, the parliament enacted, That none ſhould be Witor 
connfelicrs 1 in burghs, or have the power of electing Woe! 
one, unleſs they took it. Miniſters were required u re 
take it at their ordination. None were to be conti . 
nued in truſt, civil or military, who obitinately re gn! 
ſuſed it. 'Thete mandates of the parliament were nah gi 
very punctually executed. Richard Baxter and {om no u 
other Puritan miniſters much prevented the impol 5 
tion of this covenant in the corners where they rel 0 
ded. At Oxford and many other places, it was littk fupp 
urged, unleſs upon ſuch as were ſuſpected, or rathn rece 
well known, to favour the king's party, and not { e 
properly as a religious vow, as an oath of obe diene go 
to the parliament. After the war, It was irpole ned 
on the royaliſts with much the ſame intent. r Soc 
The committee for purging out {candaloas mini amp« 
ſters, ſometimes made ule? of the covenant for dilco In 1. 
vering malignant clergymen,—which occaſioned! ord, w 
report, hat they were turned out for reftuling red ar 
But their immoralities and ditaffection to the parlia en 
ment were ordinarily, if not alway, the true cau!t ale! 
of their ſequeſtration. Nay, I do not know cf on wing 
ſingle perton punithed for his ſimple refulal of thi amen! 
covenant. Charles, by a proclamation, declared! ee. 
traiterous and editions: and prohibited all his ful a 
JeQts to give or take it. About the ſame time, Mul ot 
aoreed to a ceſſation of arms with the Irith Papiſt inte 


v. mol 
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bose hands were ſo deeply dipt in murder. But 

he Scotch troops refuſed to adhere to it; and for 
eral years ſtood their ground againſt theſe bloody 
it-throats, the beſt way they could. He then cal- 
ed over, not only part of the duks of Ormond's ar- 
ne, but alſo ſome thouſands of thele Popiſh murde- 
rs to aſſiſt him againſt his parliament. Fitteen 
undred of them periſhed at ſea. Such of them as 
ime and ferved under hämſetf, or under Montroſe 
is agent lu Scotland, brought their ſavage diſpoſtti- 
n along wich them, killing people in cold blood, 
polling the country, and burning what they could 
ot carry off. This alienated the earls of Holland, 

zlford, Clare, and Carlifle,—Sir Henry Deering, 
nd others of his beſt friends from him, as they faw 
im regardlefs of the welfare of his kingdem. The 
artianient ordered the Aiſembly to fore the fo- 
eign Proteſtants of his artifices, and of the tokens of 
s diſfregard of the Proteſtant religron, not withitan- 
mg his folemn declarations of attachment 0 it. 
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impopparles puriued their repreientativi. at the leis W 

ey 2 contrary declaration, But his manifeſt obſlinacy 
Vas 2 ſupporting the Hierarchy, and diſſimulation, even 
Ir ratne 


d not s 
ze diene 
im pole 


nade it little regarded. About this time died Chil- 
ngworth, who, after revolting to the Jeſuits, re- 
urned to the Proteſtants, and ſeemed to be an Arian 
r Socinian, —and alſo the two famous cOMMONETS, 


45 01 WWampden and Pym. 

IT dilco In 1644, Charles held a ſmall parliament at Ox- 
Goned nd, while the majority of the Peers, and three hun- 
21415 Ol ed and eighty of the Commons adhered to the par- 
e patſiahment. But their e were too pacific to 
e cause him. Meanwhile, tent y-one thouſand Scots 
w Cf on ing entered England tor their aſſiſtance, the par- 
| of thi ament at Weſtminſter took heart, and refolved to 
3 Moceed in their intended denten and to eſta- 


iſh a new Form of diſcipline and government. The 
art of Mancheſter, with two minifters, were ap— 
pnted to purge the univerdty of Cambridge, which, 
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though under the power of the parliament, had h 
therto proved a ſanctuary for their enemies. My 
cheſter proceeded with great mildneſs. And, tnouy 
he tendered the covenant to many, yet lack as be 
haved peaceably were allowed to keep their place 
notwithſtanding they declined taking it. About} 
hundred and fifty of the Fellows kept their placy 
Moſt of the other two hundred had before gone 
to the royal army, which was now commanded þ 
Rupert, prince Palatine's brother, and almoſt who 
_ compoſed of furious banditti. J. Coſins, Tho. Paik 
B. Laney, S. Collins, E. Martin, R. Stern, W. Beat 
T. Comber, R. Holdſworth, 8. Ward, R. Brom 
rigg, who had zealouſly taught their ſtudents, Th 
it was unlawful on any account to reſiſt the king 
were turned out, and L. Seaman, R. Chudworth, þ 
Vines, B. Whichcot, H. Palmer, T. Young, | | 
Arrowſmith, F. Hill, R. Minſhul, W. Spurſtos 
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and afterward J. I ightfoot were put in their pla M 
The vacant fellowſhips were filled up with men lea but 1 
ned and pious, as faſt as they could. The Aſſembſi each 
examined the candidates before their admiſſion. The 
conſequence of this change, not only learning, bi the d 


{anctification of the Sabbath, and other branches off princ 
piety, prevailed in the colleges. —The purgation of ®tap! 
the ſcandalous clergy ſtill continued. Near ty Maſl: 
thouſand were turned out, of whom 1800 we chief 
proved guilty of ſcandal, by the oath of habile wil Whi 


nefles.—Unleſs they retired to his majeſty's quarten like t 
the parliament allowed them a % part of their . ved! 
lary for the ſupport of their wives and children, a depe; 
tucl that laboured in their ſtead were allowed ti John 
other four parts, Theſe were admitted by the choWlupp 


of the congregations, and examination by a commi Nye, 
tee of the Aſſembly, eee of 0 mem {upp: 
bers. magi 
Finding his forces unable to reſiſt the unitWplaci 
{ſtrength of the parliament and their Scotch alle nun 
Charles profeſſed himſelf ready to hearkea to ter. pd | 

| ot el 


N 
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7 


had of accommodation. A treaty was for a time proſe- 

Mad cuted at Uxbridge, in which there was perhaps too 
though] üttle ſincerity on either ſide, and each ſuſpected the 
| as other. Charles profeſſed chiefly to ſcruple at allow- 
place ing or eſtablithing of any other form of worſhip or 
bout government than had been long uſed. To enlighten 
r placed bis conſcience, Meſſrs. A. Henderſon of Edinburgh, 
gone 8. Marſhal and R. Vines held a ſolemn conference 
nded i before him, with Dr. Stewart and others of his par- 
t who, concerning Epiſcopacy and its attendent ceremo- 
0. Pal nies) Neither party appeared convinced by their op- 
V. Bead ponents. But Charles, perhaps without any inten- 
Brownlſ tion of performance, promiſed that he would admit 
ts, Tu of the reduction of Prelacy, almoſt to archbiſhop U- 


ſher's plan. Before the Scots came to afliſt them, 
the parliament would have been glad of his offer; 


e king 
orth,! 


ung, I but now they would accept of nothing leſs than the 
our {iow compleat aboliſhment of Prelacy. = 
ir pay Meanwhile, tire work of the Aſſembly proceeded 
nen leu but ſlowly, on account of the different parties in it, 
Aſſembi each of which had their ſupporters in parliament.— 
jon. The Preſbyterians were the moſt numerous, having 
ing, buff the Scotch divines and London miniſters for their 
inches principals, and Denzil, Hollis, W. Waller, Philip 
ation off Stapleton, J. Clotworthy, B. Rudyard, —Maynard 
Tear tui Maſſey, Harley, Glyn, and ſome others, for their 
oo wei chief ſupporters in the Houſe of Commons.  Selden, 
bile wi} Whitlock, Lightfoot, Coleman, and ſome others, 


le the Englith reformers and other Eraſtians, belie- 
red the government and diſcipline of the church to 
depend on the will of the magiſtrate,—and had St. 
»wed thi John, Widdrington, Crew, Hipſley, and others, to 
he cho ſupport them in parliament. Thom. Goodwin, Ph. 
commit] Nye, Syd. Simfon, Jer. Burroughs, and W. Bridge, 
wo men iupported the cauſe of Independency, allowing the 
magiſtrate little power about eccleſiaſtical affairs, 

e uniteſſſ placing the government of the church in the com- 
ch alle munity of the faithful, and denying the authority 
to terWaud ſubordination of ſeſſions, preſbyteries, or ſynods 
& church officers. No Anabaptiſis were members 
555 e 
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of the Aſſembly ;. but their number mightily increaf. 
ed without doors. They ſent one Blunt to Holland 
for re-baptiſm to himſelf. Having obtained it, he 
returned and re-baptized Blacklock their teacher, 
who re-baptized all the reſt, Tombes and Corn. 
wal, learned divines, joining them, added- to their 
credit. Not long after, they publiſhed their Cen. 
feffron of faith, conſiſting of fifty-two articles. Num. 
bers of them appear to have been ſerious. Chriſtians: 
but they were exceedingly given to rail at miniſters 
having ſtated falaries for their ſupport, and not work. 
ing with their hands. They had no ſooner become 


very numerous, than they ſplit into two parties of 


general and particular, or Arminian and Calviniſt 
Baptiſts. 

As the biſhops refuſed to ordain the candidates, 
that were not in the king's intereſt, the Aſſembly 


conſidered how ſuch might be ordained before they 


had firiſhed their Directory. Notwithſtanding the 
warm oppoſition of the Independent brethren, it was 


carried, That a number of miniſters, in the preſent 


circumſtances, might ordain miniſters, till churck 


Judicatories. could: be got eſtabliſhed. Ten of the 


members, with thirteen others, ſeven of whom were 
a quorum, Were appointed by the parliament for that 
purpoſe, A fimilar committee of twenty-one was 
appointed to ordain for the county of Lancaſhire.— 
The Directory for auorſbip being, with much unani- 
mity, agreed upen by the Aſſembly, the parliament 

ſoon after appointed the obſervation of it in the 
kingdom inſtead of the Book of common prayer, under 
the penalties mentioned in the act; and all that 
_ preached; wrote, or printed any thing againſt it, 
were ſubjected to i fine between five and fifty pounds 
ſterling. In oppoſition to this, Charles, by a pro- 
elamation, prohibited the ufe of the Directory, and 
requiring the obſervation of the Book of common 
prayer, under pain of being held diſaffected to both 
church and ſtate, 
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When the Aſſembly proceeded to form ſtated 
Rules for ordination of miniſters, they had hot 


contention with the Eraſtians on the one hand, and 


Independents on the other. For ten days, the In- 
dependents contended for the right of every congre- 
gation to ordain their own paſtors. When it carried, 
That no ſingle congregation, which could unite with 
others, ought to aſſume the right of ordination,-— 
Goodwin, Nye, Simſon, Burroughs, Bridges, Car- 
ter, and Greenhill, entered their diſſent.— They no 
leſs warmly diſputed, That no miniſter ought to be 


ordained, without fixing him to a particular charge. 


But this was got compromited, and the propoſition 
made to run, That it is agreeable te the word of God, 
and very expedient, that thoſe, who are to be ordain- 


ed miniſters, ſhould be defigned to ſome particular 


charge. The Independents conſented to impoſition 
of hands in ordination, providing it ſhould be atten- 
ded with a declaration, that it was not intended as 
the conveyance of office power. — The Directory fer 


ordination being finifhed, the parliament eſtabliſhed 


it for the ſpace of a year, to try how it would anſwer. 
After that, they eſtabliſhed it for three years longer. 

When the Aſſembly entered upon the government 
of the church, both Prefbyterians and Independents 
heartily agreed againft the Eraſtians, That 7e 


Chrift had fixed a particular form of government in his 


New Teſtament church. But when they proceeded 
to erquire, What that particular form of church. 
government was? and, Whether it was perpetually 
binding ? the Preſbyterians had hard ſtruggling with 
the Independents on the one hand, and the Eraſtians 
on the other. 
Preſbyterian government to be mo agreeable to the 
word of God, and moſt proper to be ſettled in Eng- 
land; but they warmly oppoſed the divine! right of it. 
For fifteen days, the Independents combatted the 
divine appointment of Preſbytery, and for as many 
more contended for the divine right of their own 
form of church government. Here, the primitive 

8 r ider 


The Eraſtians were content to allow 
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order of the Chriſtian church, the ſcripture Warrant wer 
for ruling elders, the ſubordination and power of regat! 
church courts were largely diſputed ; and Selden ſhould 
and Lightfoot helped the Independents in times of nſtians 
need. The Preſbyterians having carried their point, ſt! be!. 
the Independents entered their diſſent, and com- {Mijunilh: 
Plained that they had been ill uſed, and ſome of their Mint © 
papers refuſed a hearing. The Eraſtians reſerved the Lic 
their principal effort for the Houſe of Commons, in compla 
which they were ſure to be joined by all the Inde- reject e 
pendents againſt the divine right of Preſbytery. In- Niere 
formed of their deſign, the Preſbyterians ſtudied to MVhat 
have their whole ſtrength in the Houle very early, niſion 
that they might get their point carried before their ſcandal 
opponents came fully up. Perceiving their intent, Alter 1 
Glyn and Whitlock ſpake at great length upon di. {Wvbly 
vine right, till the Houſe was quite full, and then it believe 
Was carried not, That Preſbytery is founded on the n the 
word of God,—but as it ſtill ſtands, That it is /avſul Mibrilt' 
and agreeable to the word of God, That the church {Wd th 
be governed by congregational, claſſical, and ſynodi- {Wbich 
cal Aſſemblies. Pierced with grief, that the Eraſti- f the 
ans had carried this point againſt them, the Scotch parted 
commiſſioners and other Preſbyterians inſtigated the Wie bo 
'council, and afterward the miniſters, of London, to he exc! 
| beſeech the Commons to eſtabliſh Preſbyterian go- I ince 
vernment, as the government of Jeſus Chriſt, This ds, 
drew the frowns of the Houſe upon the ſupplicants. worſh! 
The Preſbyterian miniſters next applied to the Lords, bat nt 
—and ſoon after, with the mayor and aldermen ot ane 
| London at their head, gave in a ſecond petition to B*'* © 
them, Theſe applications occaſioned a miſunder- {bi 
Nanding between the city and parliament, which at Im 
laſt iſſued in the ruin of the Preſbyterians cauſe. plis ; 
The Aſſembly's lodging of the power to rebuke, Maul 
ſuſpend from ſacraments, excommunicate the can- in 
dalous, and to abſolve the penitent, in the hand ofs re 
the Preſbytery or elderſhip, as theirs by divine right, Nu © 
occaſioned a warm debate between them and the lte pr 
parliament. While the Independents claimed this {Wobed 
| ; power 
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wer for the Chriſtian brotherhood in every con- 
rregation, and pled, that no civil ſanction or penalty 
hould attend it, —Selden, Whitlock, and other E- 
nſtians, contended, That church communion ought 


to be left quite open, and crimes be cognizable and 
runiſhable only by the magiſtrate. But as paſtors 
vant of power to reſtrain ſcandalous perſons from 
the Lord's table, had been one of the late popular 
complaints, the parliament did not think it proper to 
reject excommunication altogether ; but to render it 
mere cypher, they required the Aﬀembly to fix 
What degrees of knowledge were neceſſary to ad- 
niſion to the Lord's table? and, What ſorts of 
ſcandal deſerved ſuſpenſion or excommunication ?— 
After no {mall litigation among themſelves, the Aſ- 
ſembly repreſented, That ſuch as did not know and 


n the Godhead ; the doctrine of original ſin; of 
Chriſt's being God-man, and our only Mediator ;— 
ind that he and his benefits are applied by faith, 
ich is the gift of God; the nature and importance 
the ſacraments; the immediate entrance of de- 
perted fouls into heaven or hell; the reſurrection of 
tie body, and the future judgment of men, - fhould 
de excluded for their ignorance or error. And that 


| inceſtuous perſons, adulterers, fornicators, drun- 


rds, profane ſwearers, and curſers, murderers, 
norſhippers of images or relicks, ſaints or angels, all 
hat make images of divine perſons, or that are at 
mance with their neighbours ; all duellers or car- 
ers of meſſages between them; profaners of the 
dadbath by ſports or civil labour; keepers of ſtews; 
pimps ;z—ſuch as marry their children with Pa- 
fits; conſulters of witches or fortune tetlers ;— 


rs in the legal execution of their office; and per- 
ns regularly attainted of barratry, forgery, extor- 
on, or bribery, —ſhould be ſecluded as ſcandalous. 


led it into their act; but, by ſecuring an appeal 
trom 


believe the being of a God; the Trinity of perſons 


ulters of parents, or of magiſtrates or their offi- 


Ite parlianient allowed this repreſentation, and en- 
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trom the higheſt church courts, to the parliame 
they, to the great grief of the Scotch commiſſioner 
and many others, effectually kept the power in the 


- 218 


own hands. They alſo appointed, That chur 
courts ſhould take no cognizance of civil rights, a 
that no confeſſion or proof before the elderſhip 5 
made uſe of before civil courts. 

Not long after, the parliament ſuſpecting that t 
Preſbyterians intended to render the church altog 
ther independent on the ſtate, —enactEd, I'hat the 
ſhould be liberty of appeal from every claflical pre 
bytery to the civil commitiioners of the connty, 
They- next appointed rules for the election of rulin 
elders, and for diviſion of the kingdom into claſſic 
Preſbyteries and provincial Synode. They appoint 
ed two elders for each miniſter to attend Preſbyterie 
two miniſters, and from four to nine elders, fro 
each Preſbytery, to attend provincial Synods; an 
two miniſters and tour elders, from each Synod, 
attend the National Atlembiy. Thus the power « 
government was chietiy lodged in the haud of th 
ruling elders.—In this for m, was Preſbyterian yt 
vernment ſettled in 1646, for the ſpace of a year, t 
it might be diſcerned what further alterations we 
neceſſary, It pleaſed no party concerned. The! 
piicopalians and Independents were offended, th 
they were ſhut out, without ſo much as a tolerati 
Such as reckoned Preſbyterian government Hound 
on the word of God, were offended that the pove 
was fo much reſerved for the civil magiſtrate, eſpe 
cially in the excluſion of perſons from the Lotd's t 
ble. — When this ſcheme was laid before the Scotc 
parliament and General Aſſembly, they iniifted fo 
ſundry amendments, That no godiy minitter ſhou! 
be excluded from fitting as a member of Preſbyte 
ries, Synods, or Aſſemblies; that the ordinary tim 


for the meeting of the National Aſembly ſhould | 

fixed, allowing a power for both church and fate! 

conveen it upon any neceiury occaſion; that congre 
; HE 


n elderſhips be allowed to determine concern 
in 
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liamendWhz ſcandals not expreſſed; that the act for the or- 
flionen nation of miniſter: s be made perpetual ; that the ar- 
in the des reſpecting the fubjection of church judieatories 
churdW the parliament, —the exemption of perſons of high 
hts, ank from church cenſures, and obliging of church 
rſhip Niers to admit perſons to the Lord's table, contrary 
| their conſcience, be altered to general ſatisfaction; 
that Md that the article retpecting perpetual offices and 
 altopMſicers in the church, the order and power of church 
at thenWpurts, and the directions for public penance and ex- 
cal preWnomunication, be fixed. The Engliſh parliament 
Mnnty.JſÞlicd with ſome warmth, That they had Cone what 
of rulinWcy could, and therefore thought it ſtrange, to find 
claſlſenſelves ſuſpected of unwillingneſs to eſtabliſh 
appoinfeſbyterian government, becauſe they did not, in 
dy terieWmanner inconſiſtent with the laws of their land, 
rs, froſtablith near ten thouſand unlimited and arbitrary 
ds; anQurts of parochial ſeſſions in the kingdom. The. 
ynod, Neſbyterian miniſters in England ſeconded the Re- 
Dower Felentations from Scotland, and refuſed to accept 
d of tif the parliament's eſtabliſhment of the church, till 
rian ey ſhould part with the key of diſcipline and go- 
year, tiernment. Highly offended with their addreſs, the 
ons wetenmons threatened them with a Premuntire, for 
The! eluming to diſpute with their ſuperiors, who had 
led, tu led their Aflembly merely for advice, not to allow 
lerationWem to be judges upon any point. — To embarraſs, 
t ſouncWnot divide, the Aſſemblr, and at leaſt to gain time, 
1e pone i they ſhould ſee the ittue of the Treaty with his 
te, clpaMaijeſty, who had thrown bimſelf into the Scotch 
Lotd's ay, they delivered to them a ſett of captious queſ= 
e Scots, relative to the divine right of church govern- 
aſted fent and its feveral circumſtances and required, 
er ſhou'Mit the ſcriptures, proving or ditproviag each par- 
Preſbyt ralar ſhould be et down at lar, ge, and every mem 
nary timr fign his opinion on each point. After ſolemn 
hould Ming and prayer for God's {pectal direction, when 
d Nate en had laid ſuch an entangling ſoare for their feet, 
ur congre Afſembly applicd themſelves to their taſk. 
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ſuch an authoritative toleration as thonld allow ther 


Before this eſtabliſhment of Preſbyterian gove 
ment, the Independents had hoped for one to con 
prehend them. But finding themſelves diſappoin 
ed, they would no more liſten to any propoſals , 
comprehenſion with the Preſbyterians ; but pled 
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to ſet up by themſelves, and gather churches of: 
ſuch as, in the Preſbyterian pariſhes, choſe to jo 
with them. And this they required, not only fe 
themſelves, but for the ſober Anabaptiſts, and i 
ſuch others as held the fundamental principles of th 
Chriſtian religion, though they did not ſcem capab 
to point out theſe principles in a preciſe manner. 
The Preibyterians, who already found what multi 


tudes of ſectaries had ſtarted up during the {ew prefiſÞled £ 
ceding years broken ſtate of the church, and wha ma; 
trouble the Aſſembly had got with a few of then ons, 
repreſented to them, the danger, ſchiſm, and coniMtis ce 


fuſion, that would be occaſioned by this toleration 
which they requeſted, —and offered to allow them! 
abſtain from communion with them in the Lore 
ſupper, without being cenſurable. The Independent 


ratio! 
le ar 
rors 


rms 

replied, That they did not intend any total ſeparatiiſhe wil 

on from the church, while they held the moſt offfelerat 

theſe things which the Preſbyterians did, in worlbifd . 

ing according to the Direfory,—in retaining the tauhey v 

church officers, and requiring the ſame qualifica'Wut thi 

ons, in order to admiſſion to the ſacraments, Cha 

uſing the very tame cenſures ; that tHey would hol The 
occational communion with them in the Lord's fur refby 

per, and in like manner admit Preſbyterians Hd La 

them; that their miniſters ſhould ſometimes preacWolunt: 
for one another, and they would call PreſbytervWWhile 
miniſters to attend as companions at their ordinal, T. 

ons; that they will conſent to have their congreg ent o 
tions reſtricted to a certain number, which may Han le 
receptacles for tender conſciences. The Preſbytehurch 
ans inſiſted on the obvious miſchiefs of tolerationhuſt -+ 
and that if their Independent brethren could hoWendeq 


occafional eommunicn with them in feaiing ordinatcir Ja 


(6 
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ovenMWes, it would be ſchiſmatical in them to ſeparate,— 
> con; the Preibyterians inliſted for cloſe conjunction 
ppointMd uniformity, and the Independents rather exten- 
„fals Med their terms of toleration, the committee of Lords 
pled H Commons and Aſſembly of divines broke up wi- 

wv thenWhout effecting any accommodation between them. 
s of Mfeanwhile, the Scotch parliament tranſmitted to the 
to reli one a declaration againſt the toleration of 
nly foffletaries. Many pamphlets were publiſhed, and ſer- 
and Mons preached, particularly before the parliament, 
s of Un this point. In a letter to the Aſſembly, the Lon- 
capablWon miniſters beſeech them to oppoſe ſuch a lawleſs 
nnerolcration, as would ſtrangle their church eſtabliſh- 
: multiMyent in its very birth. A ſmart anſwer to it openly 
ew profiled for the toleration of ALL opinions; and that 
1d White man is anſwerable to civil magiſtrates, for his opi- 
f thenMWions, any farther, than they interfere with the fate. 
nd conffftis certain, the Preſbyterians' oppoſition to the to- 
leratioWeration loſt them the favour of many, eſpecially of 
them ihe army. But when one conſiders the ſpawn of 


2 LordWrrors and blaſphemies, and the almoſt unnumbered © 


pendenWorms of jectaries, which then appeared in England, 


{2paratiMſe will the leſs wonder at their diſlike of the defired 


molt M oleration. During theſe contentions, Charles offer- 
worlliWT. Goodwin and P. Nye large terms of liberty, if 
the tahey would oppole the Preſbyterian government: 


nalificaWut they informed their Preſbyterian brethren; and 


2nts, a Charles dropt all correſpondence with them. 

ould ho The parliament's ordinance for introduction cr 
rd's ſufrebbyterial claſſes never took effect, but in London 
ans wih Lancaſhire. In other places, the miniſters had 


es preicioluntary aſſociations, but without legal jurildition. . . 
eſbyterubile both Scotch and Englith Preſbyterians inſiſt⸗ 
ordinat, That the parliament would compleat their ſettle- 
congreg hen! of the deſired uniformity engaged to in the fo- 
h may Wenn league, and declare ſuch as were diſaffected to 
reſbytWurch and ſtate incapable of places of power and 
leraii01nſt,*the parliament gave them fair words, and pre- 


zuld hol ended that the delay of the Aſſembly's anſwers to 
3 ordinagteir late queſtions bindered it, and nothing elſe.— 
0e —— Meanwhile, 
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Meanwhile, the Independents and the ſectarians in 
the” army boldly pled for a toleration, and got a num- 
ber of the citizens of London to ſupplicate the parlia. 
ment in their favours, It is probable that the roy- 
aliſts, in order to ruin the parliament, helped forward 
theſe diviſions. After the Eraſtians had not a little 
harraſſed the Aſſembly on the divine right of the je. 
veral pertinents of, Preſbyterian government, Cole. 
man died, and all the reſt, except Lightfoor, flint 
off, and left the Preſbyterians and ſome few Inde- 
pendents to manage matters as they pleaſed. At 
- laſt, the Aſſembly finiſhed their anſwers to the Pare 
liament' s queſtions; but, for fear of a Premunire, 
they never preſented them. The London divines 
therefore took up the controverſy, and pub!:ſhed 
their learned view of the divine right of church ge. 
vernment. 

The parliament fill continued to treat with ki 
majeſty. But his concluding a peace with the trifh 
Papiſts, who had but lately maſſacred. ſome hundred 
thouſands of. his Proteſtant ſubjects, and his paſſing 
an a of oblivion of all that they had done, in the 
courſe of their rebellion, —and his flight into th 
Scotch army, made them fo ſuſpect him; and ash 
fell in his demands, they roſe in theirs ; and botk 
ſeemed rather intent on outwitting, than on amicab| 
treating with one another, When he fled from Ox 
ford, as it was on the point of being blocked up bj 
Fairfax, the parliament's general, he, with two e 
three attendants, came within ten miles of London 
Finding | it unſafe to enter the city, he firſt directs 
his courle toward the ſen, as if he had intended 
leave the country, and then turning northward, he 
te their aſtoniſhment, threw himlelt into the Scote 
army at Newcaſtle, without previouſly acquaintin 
them, On his firſt arrival, he ſeemed diſpoſed to 
ward peace with his parliament ; ; and on May 180 
1646, wrote them to that effect, and aſſured the 
that be had recalled all commiſſions granted by hi 


for making g war on his ſubjects, and had ordered ti 
diſbandu 
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diſbanding of all his forces; and that he cordially 


intended to join with his parliament in eſtabliſhiug 
religion according to the advice of his Engliſh and 
Scotch Parliaments. But ſome Epiſcopalian bigots, 
getting acceſs to him, he changed his mind. The 
Scotch army and their Committee of Eſtates at Edin- 


burgh beſeeching him to ſatisfy his Engliſh parlia- 


ment concerning religion, as without his doing it, 
they could not, according to their conſcience or co- 
yenant, protect him againſt them; and indeed they 
could not have attempted to do it, without ruining 
their own country, — Charles profeſſed his willingneſs 
to confer with any, whom they ſhould appoint, con- 
cerning the lawfulneſs of aboliſhing Prelacy, and e- 
ſtabliſning Preſbytery, contrary to his coronation 


oath. Mr. A. Henderſon was brought from Edin- 


burgh for that purpoſe. But Charles had been ſo 
jutoxicated with the divine right of Prelacy, the ſu- 
perlative excellence of the Book of common prayer, the 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of biſhops from the apoſtles, 
the right of the antient Chriſtian doctors tobe judges 
in controverſies, and the ſtandard of interpreting 
ſcripture; princes ſole right to reform any thing in 


religion, and the unlawfulneſs of ſubjects, on any 


account, taking arms againſt their king, that Mr. 


lim. His pretences of regard to his coronation oath, 
ater he had ſpent the firſt fifteen years of his reign 


to receive no conviction. 

While the parliament having, by new acts, rooted 
vp the foundations of Prelacy ; declared it for ever 
aoliſhed ; appointed the biſhops lands and privile- 
ges to be fold for defraying the expences of the war, 
ad ſupporting preaching clergymen,—they inſiſted 
"ith Charles, as the condition of peace, that he would 


withſtanding the moſt importunate intreaties of 
lis truſty and ſenſible friends, he {till refuſed, and 
uſted, that at leaſt biſhops ſhould be retained in 
E e 2 bis 


Henderſon's nervous reaſoning had no effect upon 


xa perpetual violation of it, maried him determined 


tity their deeds for the reformation of religion, — 
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his quarters, the dioceſes of Oxford, Wincheſtey 

Bath, Wells, and Exeter. He inſiſted with the 
Scotch army to protect him. But, as neither their 
church nor ſtate would hear of his coming to Scot. 
land on his own terms, and they could not retan 
him in England without an immediate war with the 
parliament's forces, they ſurrendered him up to the 
Engliſh parliament, without either aſking or recen. 
ing a fingle farthing on that account. | 

In 1647, the Engliſh Lords and many others, in. 
tended, whenever the Scots marched home, to dil. 
patch a conſiderable body of their own troops to a0 
againſt the Papiſts and their royal confederates in 


callec 
Popit 
difter 


the c 


Ireland, and to retain at home no more than vert M. 
neceſſary for the peace of the country, and to hae Scotc 
theſe commanded by perſons well affected to their nine / 
covenanted reformation, by which means they hoped tive t 
to treat with more advantage with his majeſty. The gover 
Scotch army, who, on this conſideration, haſtened along 
their departure, were ſcarcely at home, when tha parli: 
Engliſh parliament made an ordinance for the ſup mont 
preſſion of hereſy and ſchiſm, and appointed a ſolemi was 3 
faſt for bewailing their increaſe. They enacted whic 
That no member of the houſe, nor any who did nol ziſt, 
take the covenant, ſhould command in the army of nods 
in garriſons, nor any drunkard, ſwearer, or other and « 
wiſe ſcandalous perſon ; and that ten thouſand and the | 
Nix hundred foot forces ſhould be ſent to Ireland, and to th. 
5, 300 horſe ; and the foldiers in garriſons be retain confi 
ed at home, and all the reſt diſbanded on the 2d . 
 Juneenſuing- In conſequence of theſe things, Char nifh 
les ſent them more ſatisfactory anſwers to their prog Aﬀſer 
Poſitions. Gs . for tl 
Notwithſtanding the above acts of parliament, th right 


ſectaries more and more increaſed. In the army ve 

there were ſtill many ſober and ſerious : but thing 
were haſtening into a chaos of confuſion in religion y: 
The officers became fiery diſputants, and often lupl Fc 
plied the place of miniſters to the regiments, and ol nage: 


ficiated in the pulpits where they were 7 ot t] 
| ona 
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eſte Thomas Edwards, a zealous Preſbyterian, in his 
h the Cangrene of bereſies, reckons up ſixteen different 
their bodies of ſectaries, and a multitude of rampant er- 
Scot. Ml rors. But he is too keen to deferve intire credit.— 
retanfM And indeed, ſuch was the diſorder and licentiouſneſs 
th the in religion, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to reduce 
to the them to either ſects or opinions. We hear of En- 
recen. 


died in their infancy, or joined with theſe after ward 


rs, in. called Quakers. It is ſaid, that about an hundred 
to di Popith ciergy were ſent from abroad, to join the 


to a0 
ates in 
n were 
0 have 
o thel 
hoped 


different parties, in order to increaſe and inflame 
the confuͤſions. Hh 
Meanwhile, the Confefion of Faith, which the 
Scotch divines had infiſted for, inſtead of the Thrir- 
nine articles, was finiſhed, not without diflents rela- 


tive to the inputation of ChriſPs active obedience, church 


The government and diſcipline, liberty of conſcience, —and, 
aſtened along with the ſcripture proofs, tranſmitted to the 


en the parliament in May 1647, and, after about thirteen 
he ſup months, and many long debates, the moſt part of it 
{olemn{iſ{} was approved by both Houſes. The 3oth chapter, 
-nactedMMl which relates to church cenſures ; that part of the 


did no 31ſt, which relates to the calling and power of Sy- 


army on nods; great part of the 24th concerning marriage 
r other and divorce; and that part of the 20th concerning 
and andi the puniſhment of ſuch as vent opinions deſtructive 
nd, andi to the peace of the church, were referred to further 


> retain conſideration, and at laſt laid aſide. After the Cone 


1e 2d o Ven and Catechiſins were finiſhed, the Scotch com- 
s, Char nifhioners went home, and the remaining part of the 


eir pro Alſerbly did almoſt nothing, but examine candidates 
for the miniſtry, and diſpute concerning the divine 
ent, th right of Presbyterian government. Aſter fitting 
le army five years, and almoſt ſeven months, and hold- 
it thing Wits 1163 ſederunts, they intirely diſſolved Febru- 
religion av 22, 1649. | 
ften ſu For ſome time before their diſſolution, the ma- 
and ol nagement of eccleſiaſtical matters was in the hands 


zartere0WM of the Provincial Synod of London, which met at 


'Thoma | | Zion 


thuſraſts, Ranters, Seekers, &c. &c. many of which 
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Zion college twice every week in 1648, and all the 
kwelve following years, when they could. At the 
end of every fix months, the members were changed 
and the Synod renewed. The firſt having little gy 
| alan of ſitting, did little beſides agreeing upa 

ome rules of order. The ſecond publiſhed a lolem 
Tejiimony againſt the errors of the times, in, which 
they declare their adherence to the Confeſſion gf 
Faith, and their abhorrence of the following tenets 
That the ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament 
are not ol divine authority, nor the only rule of faith; 
that God hath a bodily thape, and is the princip, 
author of ſin; that there is no Trinity of. perſons in 
the Godhead ; that Chriſt is inferior to the Father 
and the Holy Ghoſt but a miniſtring Spirit; that 
God hath equally elected all men to everlaſting life; 
that no man eternally periſheth for Adam's firſt fin 
that Chriſt died for all mankind, and the benefit of 
his death is intended by God for all; that every mat 
hath a free will and power in himſelf to repent, obe 
the goſpel, and do every thing neceſſary for his eter 
pal ſalvation ; that faith is not a ſupernatural grace 
that faithful actions are the only ground of our juſt 
| fication before God; that the moral law is not a rule 
of life to believers ; that believers are as pure fron 
fin as Chriſt, and fo need not pray for the pardon 
it; that God ſeeth no fin in his people, nor chaſtil: 
eth them for it; that there ought to be no churches 
ſacraments, or Sabbaths ; that baptiſm ought not tt 
be continued among Chriſtians, nor the infants d 
believers baptized ; that forſwearing of one's {elf i 
the whole meaning of the 3d commandment ; that 
brethren and ſiſters may lawfully marry together 
and divorces be founded upon inditpolition, unfit 
| neſs, or contrariety of tempers; that human foul 
are mortal; and there is neither heaven nor hell ti 
the day of judgment. They teſtify againſt the au 
thoritative toleration of all religions, as the occatio 
and ſource of errors, hereſies, and blaſphemies. 
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| the and Covenant, and to the divine right of Presbytery; 
tthand their diſlike of Prelacy, Eraſtianifm, 1 
iged dency, Browniſm, and their abhorrence of Anti- 
pi cripturiſm, Popery, Arminianiſm, Arianiſm, Soct- 
upon aniſm, Antinomianiſm, Anabaptiſm, Libertiniſm, 
lend Schiſm. Ibis Teſtimony was ſubſcribed by 58 
iche the principal clergy in London, and afterwards by 
on ae in Glouceſterſhire, 84 in Lancaſhire, 83 in De- 
net onſnire, and 71 in Somerſetſhire. | 
men This year, the army, mad for a toleration of all, 
alth; or almoſt all, pretences to religion, aſſumed a ſupe- 
cia nority over the parliament, and turned out ſome of 


NG the Presbyterian members. Charles at once treated 
ther 


life; ſorming an Engagement, and raiſing an army to re- 


t nue him. He altered his condeſcenſions, as his cir- 


ut eumſtances changed, and probably intended merely 
mango amuſe his ſubjects, with treaties relative to religion, 
obeſſhrhich he never meant to fulfil. Notwithſtanding 
etergefuſal of ſubmiſſion, and the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe 
> from the heads and ſtudents of Oxford, the parlia- 


joy ment's commiſſioners viſited that univerſity, which, 
a ruld þ 


from 
Jon ol 
1aſtil 
rches 
not te 


the patience of the parliament, or the infolence of 


others, nineteen or twenty maſters were turned out, 


nts end Edward Reynolds, Wilkins, Wſikinſon, Palmer, 
dethward, Wallis, L. Moulin, and others were put” 
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al 


In their place. Holy-days and ſtage- plays being pro- 


were highly provoked, and abuſed ſuch as dared to 
work on theſe holy, or rather revelling, feaſons.— 
but they. had no reaſon, as in place of them, the 
parliament allowed fervants the firſt Tueſday of eve- 

ry month for recreation and viilting of friends. 
In conſequence of a treaty with his majeſty, diike 
Hamilton and his party of Scots invaded England 
with 


rith the Engliſh parliament, now governed by the 
that Army, and with the diſcontented Scots, that were 


for fome years before, had rather been a garriſon, 
than a place of learning. It is hard to fay, whether 


the univerſity was moſt remarkable, during the two 
years in which this affair was in agitation. Beſides 


libited by the parliament, multitudes in ſome places 
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with an army to reſcue him from the Parliamentari. 
ans, while the Engliſh royaliſts took arms for the 
ſame purpoſe. Cromwel quickly routed them both. 
While he and his army were in the North, dealing 
with the Scots, the Presbyterian members reſumed 
their ſeats in parliament, and became the majority, 
Knowing that the army were bent for a common. 
wealth in the ſtate, and an authoritative toleration 
to attend any religious eſtabliſhment in the church, 
they, inſtigated by the more zealous clergymen, en- 
acted, That whoſoever thould obſtinately deny the 
exiſtence or perfections of God, or his ſubſiſtence in 
three perſons equal in power and glory; or the rea. 
| lity of Chriſt's manhood, or his ſatisfaction to God's 
Juſtice for ſinful men; or the divine authority of the 
ſcriptures; or the reſurrection of the dead; or the 
kuture judgment, ſhould be puuiſl:ed with death :— 
That whoſoever ſhould obſtinately maintain, That 
all, men {hall be faved ; or that men can tur them- 
ſelves to God; or that God may be worſhipped by 
images; or, that the fouls of men either die with 
their bodies, or fleep till the reſurrection; or that 
there is a purgatory ; or that the revelations and wor- 
kings of God's Spirit are a rule of faith or pradiice, 
even when different from, or contrary to ſcripture; 
or that men are bound to believe no more in religion, 
than they can comprehend; or that the moral law 
is no rule of life to believers; or that believers need 
not repent of their fin or pray for its pardon; or 
that baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper are not appointed 
in ſcripture to be continued in the church; or that 
the baptiſm of infants is unlawful ; or that the ſtrict 
obſervation of the Lord's day is not agreeable to the 
word of God ; or that public and family prayers, and 
teaching of children to pray, are unlawful ; or that 
the preſent Engliſh form of magiſtraey by king and 
| parliament is unlawful ; or that all uſe of warlike 
arms is unlawful, —ſhall be obliged publicly to recant 
their error in the congregations, in which 99 by 
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ri- Ml fpread it; and, in caſe of refuſal, be impriſoned till 
he Ml they find ſecurity, that they will never more main- 
th. MW tain and publiſh any ſuch error. They alſo made a 
ing new ordinance, in which all their former acts relative 
ned to Presbyterian government and diſcipline, were col- 
ity, lected and ratified as the /landing laws of the king- 
on. om. But no penalty was denounced againſt ſuch 
ion Wl 25 ſhould not ſubmit. 
ch, The parliament alſo laboured to accommodate 
en- matters with his majeſty, who had flipt off to New- 
the Wl port in the Iſle of Wight, and were extremely fond 
ein WM to have the treaty concluded before their army res 
rea. turned from the North, But, notwithſtanding all 
od's chat their learned doctors could ſay to perſuade him, 
the Wl that Prelacy had no divine warrant, and that he 
the might conſent to the aboliſhment of it, and to the 
 :— Wule of the Directory for worſhip, without hurting his 
That Wl conſcience, or violating his coronation oath, he, in- 
lem: ligated by his bigotted Epifcopalians, would make 
1 by no conceſſions, but what were extorted from him. 
with At laſt, he, in this manner, conſented, that all the 
that Whicrarchy, except the biſhops, ſhould be abolithed ; 
wor- that they ſhould not act but in concert with presby- 
Rice, Niers; that Presbyterian government ſhould continue 
ure; three years; that after that no epiſcopal authority 
gion, ſhall be exerciſed, but by authority of parliament ; 
1 1aw chat, if in that time he be convinced, that Pretacy 
need not agreeable to the word of God, he will utterly 
|; or bboliſh it. He ſoon after added, that for three years 
inted e would make no new biſhops, and would uſe ſome 
that Mother form of divine ſervice than the Book of com- 
{tric non prayer in his chapel, and prohibit the ſaying of 
o tells in the qu-2n's. The Commons voted theſe 
5, and conceffions unfatisfactory, but in a few days voted 
r that Hetberwiſe. The parliament's commiſſioners did what 
g and they could to bring him a little further, and to per- 
arlike ade him that no Prelacy was aboliſned, but what 
recant had been ſet up by human laws; that there was no 
y hal Gſficulty in the reverfton of the church lands to the 
ſpread own 3 and that he — Dirc&;ry pointed 
i - out 
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out the matter of public prayers, though not the ex. 
preis words. But notwithſtanding all that they, and 
the Scotch commiſſioners from both church and fate 
could do, he would promiſe no more, than to reduce 
Epiſcopacy to archbiſhop Uſher's plan, and to licenj: 
the SHorter Catechiſm. | 35 
Part of the army returning from the North, ane 
Ending, that no toleration of diſſenters from the ei. 
tabliſhed religion was ſecured, by the negotiations 
between Charles and his parliament, they were en- 
raged at both. They concluded, that if he could 
obtain the uſe of the ſervice book in his own chapel, 
Independents and ſectaries need expect no liberty ef 
conſcience at all; and ſo they had been fighting to 
ſet up Presbytery, and get themſelves baniſhed the 
country, or driven into corners. In theſe views, 
they, after a ſolemn faſt of ſeveral days, reſolved to 
aiume the government of the nation, cut off the 
King's head, and erect a Commonwealth, On Nor 
20th, 1648, they preſented. a petition to the parlia 
ment, ſetting forth the miſcarriage of Charles” go- 
vernment, and his dilatory and double dealing in 
treaties ; and required, That he and other delin- 
quents be brought to juſtice for their conduct; that 
the prince of Wales and duke of York ſurrende: 
themſelves, and be declared incapable of govern- 
ment; that, for the future, no king be admitted, 
but by the free election of the people. 1 
Shocked with theſe demands, the Commons fhit 
ted the conſideration of them for ten days, til! the 
treaty with his majeſty was quite broken off. Bu 
the army detached a party to Newport, who, on tit 
very next day, ſeized his perſon, and brought bimt 
Windſor. Entering London, they apprehended fort 
of. the leading Commons, and refuſed entrance to a 
hundred more. None were left but about 1500 
200, moſt of them officers oi the army, who carries 
every thing by direction from the council of militan 
officers at St. Alban's. They made an ordinance 
and erected a jufliciary court for the trial of his m 
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jeſty, as a traitor to his country. Becavie the Lords 
rejected their ordinance, they no more acknowledged 
them. None but Hugh Peters and John Goodwin 
of the Independent clergy had any hand in promote 
ing his death. The bigotted Epiſcopalians encou- 
raged him in that obſtinacy which occaſioned it.— 
Some Epiſcopalians, as well as Presbyterians, were 
members of the Houſe of Commons, when the or- 
dinance was made for his trial. But I know not 
whether any of them concurred in it. The Papiſts 
are laid to have mightily promoted it, in order to 
throw the nation into confuſion, and afford opportu- 
nity of introducing Popery under the Popiſhly edu- 
cated princes, or otherwiſe. 
managers of the tragedy were Sectarians, Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptiſts, and Hobbiſts. They ſolicited 
the Presbyterian miniſters of London to ſide with the 
zrniy, or elſe be filent. Inſtead of this, forty-ſeven 
of them publiſhed a nonitory addreſs to the general 
and council of war, repreſenting to them their per- 
jury and wickedneſs in invading the rights of parlia- 
ment, and ſeizing the king. As the Prelatic divines, 
to avert men's eyes from their own folly and guilt, 
reproached the Presbyterians as the cauſe of his ma- 


jeſty's diſtreſs, the molt of thoſe who had ſubſcribed 


this addreſs, with 19 others, publiſhed a vindication 


of their own conduct, and a warning to all the ſub- 


jects to avoid every thing tending towards the tole- 
ration of hereſy or blaſphemy, —or to divide the 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland, —and calling 
them to bewail the fins which had thus reduced the 


nation, and to cry to God for his mnjelly's delive- 


rance. Nineteen clergymen about Oxford, molly 
Presbyterians, but ſeme Independents, addreſſed ge- 
neral Fairfax and his council of war, beſceching 
them to lay aſide all thoughts againſt his majeſty's 
life, and to endeavour to promote a right underſtan- 
ding between him and his parliament ; and proteſting, 
that they ſhall be free of their ſovercign's death, and 
df all the miſeries that ſhall follow on it. The Scots, 

| F 1 2 by 
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by remonſtrances from both church and fate, did 
what they could to fave him. But nothing could ſtop 
the wild career of the furious officers, till they had 
condemned and beheaded him, Jan. 3oth, 1649. 
Charles was ſober, temperate, and chaſte; a kind 
husband, parent, and maſter, But his encoureging 
of ſports on Sabbath, marks bim no tender Chriſtian, 
His favour to, and employment of Papiſts, while he 
hated and diſtreſſed his Puritan ſubjects, and his now 


well known hand in the Iriſh maſſacre, are but poor 
evidences of his being a fincere Proteſtant. In his 
treaties with his parliament, want of candour and 
fidelity appears every where. In politics, his whole 

government was one continued ſeries of biunders.— 
Nothing more exalted his character than the publi- 
ſhing cf the EICoN BASILIKE in his name, which 
repreſented him as extremely pious and devout, a- 
midſt his manifold troubles. It was printed ſoon at- 
ter his death, and had more than fifty editions. But 
it was at laſt diſcovered, that Dr. Gauden had wrote 
the whole of it, except the 16th and 24th chapters, 
which were written by Dr. Duppa. Since the reſlo- 
ration of his ſon in 1660, the 3oth of January hath 
been, by law, obſerved in commemoration of his 
martyrdom, on which many thouſand falſhoods and 
fullome flatteries are yearly retailed from Epiſcopalian 


pulpits, in the name of the Lord. 


A commonwealth being erected, Cromwel and the 
army quickly, and with no ſmall ſeverity, reduced 
the Papiſts in Ireland. About an hundred thouſand 
of them fled into France, and the reſt were pent up 
in corners, in which they could ſcarcely find ſublil- 
tence, Epiſcopacy was reduced; the univerſity of 
Dublin was purged, and religion and learning flou- 
riſhed in it, The parliament having formed an en- 
gagement or oath of allegiance to the commonwealth, 
few Epiſcopalians ſcrupled at it. Many of the Prel- 
byterian clergy refuſed it, and left their pariſhes, 
which were filled up with Independents, who, migh- 
tily reliſlied the new form of government. For thi 
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Fre of peace, the parliament continued the eſtabliſh- 
p Inent of Presbyterian government, and of the Di- 
4 Mr-2ory for worſhip, but aboliſhed all penalties on ac- 

count of differences in religion. 'The Presbyterian 


ad Moiniſters at their monthly faſts, being apt to throw 
no Not reſtections againſt the new government and ma- 
in. Nragers of it, the parliament aboliſhed theſe meetings, 
be and prohibited clergymen's meddling with politics. 
on Mſbey alſo prohibited the publication or diſperſion of 
oor Neditious pamphlets. While the parliament provided 
his Mniniſters and ſchool-maſters for Wales, the Presby- 


and Merian and Independent clergy laboured fo inceilantly 
ole Nin the inſtruction of their people, that ſobriety pre- 
ö. Wriiled almoſt every where in the kingdom. Amidſt 
\bli- Wl! the abſurd fancies which prevailed in the army, 
ſuch was their ſtriftneſs, that, when one of their 


„ 4 Hrarter-maſters was convicted of blaſphemy, he had 
n af. Wis tongue bored with an hot iron, his {word broken 
But rer his head, and was expelled from the troops, by 
rote Herder of the council of the army. The Papiſts were 


aniſhed twenty miles from London, and excepted in 
he parliament's acts of indulgence and toleration. 
hough no penal laws were in force againſt the other 


f his parties, yet every one was required to attend {ome 
s and Nlace of meeting on the Lord's day, and on days of 


«ling and thankſgiving, unleſs they had ſome rea- 
onable excuſe. Several ordinances were made to 
train uncleanneſs, profane ſwearing, public bla\- 
hemy, or the encouragement of people to vice, — 
nd for promoting the fanctification of the Sabbath, 
bey appointed, that every thing cried or put li ſale 
ſublil- n it, or on days of humiliation and thenkipiving, 
ity of ould be feized. They appointed part of the mo- 
g flou- Mey procured by the fale of biſhops lands for the 
an en- Moport of ſuch biſhops, deans, and other Epiſcopa- 

an clergy as ſtood in need of it. They appointed 
ultices of peace to marry people inſtead of miniſters, 
xriſhes, ad the banns to be proclaimed on three market days, 
migb · Not on the Sabbatli. a | 


For the Profeſling 
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Profeſſing regard to their covenant, the Scots nad ther v 
admitted Charles II. as his father's ſucceſſor to the; anc R 
crown. But, by defeating his forces at Dunbar an JUNGAT 
| Worceſter, Cromwel quite ruiued their affairs. M eerdin 
Gibbons a gentleman, and Chriſtopher Love a noted N. Ba: 
Preſbyterian miniſter at London, and ſome othe Vier, 
Presbyterians, having manifeſted ſome inclination man a. 
towards the Scottiſh king, the two firſt were ere!“ ““ 
cuted as traitors to the commonwealth. It dothnuticles 
appear, that Mr. Love lied any active hand, but onh Teſtan 
had forborn to accuſe his friends: his death appear tice; | 
ed to drown the curſe of God and hatred of me EU 


on the new government. only 8 
The managers finding it neceſſary to have a kind bk - 
e Mac 


of ſovereign, Cromwel, by his own inſtigation, v. 
choſen to be their PROTECTOR, white he pretend 
ed his great unwillingnels to accept of the charge. 
The 1n/lrument of government, by which he oblige 
- himſelf to gorern the kingdom, declared, That thi 
Chriſtian religion contained in the ſcriptures, ſhoul 
be held forth and recommended as the public pro 
feſſion of theſe nations; that none ſhould be oblige 
by penalties to conform to the public relipion ; tha 
all ſuch as profels faith in God by Jeſus Chriſt, hoy 
ever much they differ from the public profeſſion 
ſhall be protected in their religious exerciſes, excep 
Papiits, Prelatiſts, and ſuch as, under profeſſion 0 
Chriſtianity, practiſe or encourage licentiouſnels, 
Cromwel did what he could to make all the differen 
parties befriend him. As the Presbyterians had 
ſhadow of eſtabliſhment on their ſide, it was agreed 
That no alteration ſhould be made, unleſs in tayini 
afide all penalties of nonconformity. Such biſo 
or other Epiſcopalians as behaved peaceably, were 10 
preſſed with the Engagement. 

Much about the time that the London miniſte 
publiſhed their divine right of the goſpel miniſtry, 1 
a mean of reſtraining the ditorderly preaching 
laymen. Archbiſhop Ulher, J. Owen, 'F. Good 
win, Stephen Marſhal, Ph. Nye, Sh, Simon, toge 
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ther with Meſſrs. Vines, Manton, Jacomb, Cheynel, 
and Reyner, were, in 1654, appointed to fix the 
ſundamental principles of the Chriſtian religion, ac- 
cording to Which the toleration might be limited. 
R. Baxter, who was put in the room of archbiſhop 
Uſher, who declined the taſk, infiſted for no more 
than an adherence to the Creed, Lord's prayer, and 
en commandwents, But the reſt agreed upon 16 


Teſtament are the ſtandard of men's faith and prac- 


Jeſus Chriſt is God and man in one perſon, and the 
only Mediator between God and men, without the 


he made ſatisfaclion for our fin, died, roſe again, 


ditint from angels and men; that all men are by 
nature dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, and muſt be born 
gain, repent, and believe, in order to eternal ſalva- 
ton; that we are ſaved by the grace of God and 
faith in Chriſt, not by our works; that continuance 
u any known fin is damnable ; that God muſt be 


delpite the duties of God's worſhip cannot be ſaved; 
that, at the laſt day, the dead ſhall be raiſed, the 
world judged, and iome depart into everlaſting pu- 
mhment, and others into life eternal. By theſe ar- 
cles, Deiſts, Socinians, Arians, Papiſts, Quakers, 


Feren { 
had the toleration, But, as Cromwel and his council 
m_ tor protecting every one that lived peaceably, 
"Y loule was made of this draught. | 
ſhop Not chuſing that Presbvterial claſſes ſhould have 
1 2222 * EE EIA = Y : 
ere O power of admitting clergymen chiefly in their 


hand, Cromwel and his council appointed a commit- 
ee of twenty-nine of the moſt eminent miniſters in 
lugland, partly Presbyterians, partly Independents, 
wee Anabaptifis, and nine genilemen, to try ſuch 
s had entered the preceding year, or ſhould after- 
nrdenter to the miniſtry, with reſpect to their gifts 
and 


articles, That the ſcriptures of the Old and New - 


tice; that there is one God in three perſons; that 


knowledge of whom there can be no ſalvation ; that 


aſcended to heaven, and for ever continues a perſon, 


worſhipped according to his own will; that ſuch as 


ad Antinomians are excluded from the benefit of 
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and graces. Five were ſtated a ſufficient guru t 
approve a man, and nine to reject him. As moſt of 
the members of this committee reſided at London 
ſuch as could not come thither were tried by a uz 
committee. No candidate was admitted to trial, un 
leſs he produced a certificate ſigned by three perſons 
of known integrity, atteſting, upon their own knoy 
ledge, that he was of an holy and good converſation, 
Finding that ſome ſequeſtred Epiſcopalians ſtood th 
trial, and were admitted back to their charges, Crom 
wel and his council appointed that none ſuch ſhou! 
be admitted, till they were fatisfied of their ſybmiſſ. 
on to the preſent government. Such as were rejec 
ted, and their friends, exclaimed terribly againſt the 
LTRIERS proceedings. But Baxter, who was far e 
nough from loving the chief men among them, fays 
They did much good to the church, ſaved man 
congregations from drunken, ignorant, and ungod| 
teachers, and admitted ſuch as were learned, godly, 
and ſerious, be of what tolerable opinion they would: 
only they too much favoured the Independents, and 
were too apt to reject Epiſcopalians and Arminians 
If the candidate's learning, orthodoxy, piety, an 
peaceableneſs were manifeltly certain, as in the calc 
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of Fuller the hiſtorian, they made little enquiry into — 
his gracious experiences. But when they knew hi = S 
to be malignant, immoral, a Pelagian or Socinian "Mi 
they, by examination of his expericnces and the like op 
laboured to have him rejected. N 
As notwithſtanding all former purgations, there 8 
ſtill remamed not a few ſcandalous or negligent pal 190 N 
tors and teachers, Cromwel and his council appointe. a 2 
for every county a committee of laymen with ten 0 45 i 
more miniſters to purge them out, and allow them! uy 
5th part of their ſalary for the ſupport of their fam a 
lies.—In 1649, an ordinance had been made for ths 3 we 
purgation and proper {ſettlement of the churches WM. Th 
Wales. But though they had got 150 miniſters ed. 
who laboured to their utmoſt, they were not near! 10 ny 
ſupyiicd. Sour itincraut preaeners were therefore Ho 


appointed 
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n pointed to labour among them for the preſent.— 
oft o ome of the leſſer congregations were joined toge- 
ndon Wer, and others of the largeſt ſort were divided. 
a ſub Nyew committees were appointed to viſit the univer- 
l, u ries of Cambridge and Oxford. Theſe, as well as 
cr101 he Heads of the colleges, faithfully executed their 
con WY fices, in couſequence of which ſobriety and godli- 


ation, neſs remarkably prevailed in theſe ſeminaries of learn- 

dd th ing. Stillingfleet, Pearſon, Patrick, Lowth, and 

3 others of the greateſt men, that ever appeared in the 
ou! 


Engliſh church, were bred up under theſe Puritan 
doctors 3 and nothing, but horrid impiety and ty- 
unn, felt the exclulion of the royal bigots.—Mean- 
rhile, the Preſbyterian Synod of London finding it 
impoſſible to eſtabliſh their diſcipline among the 
Engliſh, and awakened by the ſpread of two Cate- 
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themfelves to promote the religious education of 
youth, and publiſhed exhortations and directions for 
miniſters and heads of families in their catechizing 
work. Animated by their example, the aſſociated 


tations. | 


As the Royaliſts had threatened Cromwel with an 
daffination, and had publiſhed moſt dangerous li- 


clamation, ordered, that no ejected Epiſcopalians 
hould be chaplains or ſchoolmaſters, or preach, or 
teach any but their own families, under pain of pro- 
fecution, But, he more ſecretly intimated, that thoſe 
Flo, ſince their ſequeſtration, had or ſhould give 
proper evidence of their godlineſs and affection to the 
relent government, ſhould be uſed as kindly, as 
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ys could conſiſt with the ſafety of the ſtate. About the 
for thl ame time, he threatened the Papiſts, not fo much 
ches Mer their religion, as becauſe he found them enemies 
niſters Ie his government. The Proteſtants of Savoy and 
nearh Piedqmont being terribly perſecuted, he, by applica- 


ereford tion to the kings.of Sweden and Denmark, the States 
pointed ot Holland, and the Reſormed churches in Germany 


Tg. and 


chiims publiſhed by Biddle a Sccinian, beſtirred 


niniſters in ſeveral counties publiſhed ſimilar exhor- 


dels againſt the preſent government, be, by a pro- 
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and France, procured them large contributions. In 
England alone, 37,079. pounds were collected. He 
diſpatched Moreland his envoy to the duke of Savoy, 
to intimate to him, that he intended to exert himſelf 
to his uttermoſt for. the deliverance of his perſecuted 
Proteſtant brethren. He wrote to Lewis XIV. and 
to cardinal Mazarine his miniſter to the {ame effect. 
Unvilling to have Cromwel and his troops ſo near 
him, Mazarine preſſed the court of Turin to give 
the Proteftants ſatisfaction. To ſtrike terror into 
the Pope, and other Italian princes, he gave out, 
that as he underſtood, they had encouraged the per- 
{ecution, he intended that his fleet ſhould viſit thei 
coaſts, and cauſe the found of his canons to be heard 
at Rome. He publicly declared, that he would al. 
low no Proteftants to be any where inſulted, aud 
procured indulgence to thoſe of Bohemia and France, 
How diſgraceful to the Proteſtant powers, that they 
Save ever fince ſo little copied his example! Whether 
he had any hand in founding the charitable fund for 
the ſupport of miniſters widows and children, which 
took place. about this time, I know not. 

The indulgence of ſo many forms of religion in 
England drew the famous Manaſſeh ben Hrael, and 
ether rabbies of the Jewiſh. nation thither, to ſolici 
a freedom for their religion and trafficx. As Crom 
wel thought they might, by the pure preaching 0 
the goſpel, be converted to Chriſt, and might pul 
the Engliſh into trade, he inclined to grant then 
their requeſt. But, in order to do it peaceably, be 
conveened a. council of lawyers, merchants and di 
vines, to conſider, whether it would conſiſt with thi 
laws of the land, the advantage of trade, and rule 
of the goſpel. ? Some were altogether againſt the 
admiſſion, leſt they ſhould ſeduce people to their 1 
ligion or cuſtoms of marriage and divorce 3. or thei 
fraud hurt the trade of the ſubjects: Others though 
they rjght be admitted, providing they ſhould {peal 
er write nothing 2painſt the honour of Chriſt or | 
religion ; ſhould hold no judicatory civil or — 
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235 
ſhould bear 


tical 3 
no public office or truſt; ſhould diſcourage none 


from uſing means of conviction of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion; and that, if any ſhould apoſtatize 


to Judaiſm, they ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. The 


opinions of theſe adviſers being ſo different, the affair 


was dropt. 

In 1656, the Quakers had become conſiderably 
troubleſome and infolent, even to Cromwel himfelf, 
which drew upon them ſome ſeverities. The Papiſts 
had an oath impoſed upon them, abjuring the Pope's 
ſupremacy, tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, worſhip of 
images and relicks,—the merit of human works, — 


the Pope's power to excommunicate or depoſe magi- 
ſtrates, or give allowance to murder them, —and de- 


caring, that they believed him to have no power at 
Al in Britain or Ireland; and that no power derived 
tom him or the church of Rome could abſolve from 
this oath. Two thirds of their eſtate, who refuſed 
this oath, were to be ſeized for public ufe ; and all 
Britiſh ſubjects were prohibited to hear maſs in the 
houſe of any foreign ambaſſador. 

1657, Brian Walton, afterwards biſhop of 
Chefter, publiſhed his famous Polyglot Bible, in fix 
karge volumes folio; in the preparation and correcti- 
en of which he had employed not a'tew of the moſt 
learned Puritans and others. D Owen highly com- 


ing that the Hebrew points were not of divine autho- 
ty, and for collecting ſo many varieus realings from 
pies of no importance. About this t'me allo, the 
Royal Society began to be founded. 


„ held an Aﬀembly at the Savoy, and drew up 
beir Confaſſion 77 Faith. It differs but little from 
hat of Weſtminſter, ualeſs that the zoth and 3ſt 
tapters relative to cenſures and Synods, and part 
lf the 20th, 23d, and 24th, relative to the pore 


mended the work, but blamed Walton for pretend 
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iy 1658, the Independents, by Cromwoel's b 
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f civil magiſtrates about religious matters, and to 
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relative to the Goſpel, and ſome expreſſions more 


Plainly pointed againſt the then rampant errors ; and 
at the end, it hath a chapter relative to the inſtituti. 
on of the church, and to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
At this meeting, in which there were miniſters and 
members from 100 churches, tho' Dr. Owen, Mell. 
Goodwin, Nye, Bridges, Caryl, and Greenhill were 
the principal managers, it is ths leſs wonder, that 
they. formed their Confeſſion in a few days. The 
difference between it, and that of Weſtminſter, being 
ſo ſmall, that the modern Independents have almoſt 
laid it aſide, and uſe that of Weſtminſter as well az 
the Preſbyterians, excepting the portions above mer. 
tioned. | 7 | | 

Death having, that ſame year, cut off the bold, 
and crafty, and perhaps pious Protector, the govern- 
ment devolved on Richard his fon, a young man of 
a candid and peaceable temper. Fleetwood his bro. 
ther- in- law, and Deſborough, who had married his 
aunt, and Lambert, and other diſcontented fpirits, 
eſumed their courage, and quickly obliged him to 
reſign his authority. A commonwealth, of a few weeks 


duration, enſued : but the officers finding, that the 


parliament intended to reduce the army, took the 
government into their own hands. The nation being 
quickly ſick of theſe military lords, the Preſbyteri. 
ans and Royaliſts agreed to bring home Charles of 
Scotland, who had been an exile abroad. Having 
Invited General Monk from Scotland, he, by ways 
and means diſhonourable enough, got to London, 
reſtored the Preſbyterian members of parizament to 
their ſeats, from which they had been excluded in 
1643, and placed guards about the Houſe, which 
deterred the Independents from entering. Being 
now almoſt wholly Preſbyterians, the Commons rats 
Fed the vote of 1648, bearing, that Charles I's con- 
ceſſions from the Iſle of Wight were a ſatisfactory 
ground of a pacification with him. They annulled 
the engagement of 1649, to be faithful to the come 
monwealtb, and the late oath abjuring Charles Sten. 
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ore Mart, In conſequence of a petition from the London 
and Mnioiſters, they approved the Solemn League and Co- 
ut. Nienaut; they declared the Weſiminſter Confeſſion of 
e. aich the public Confeſſion of the church of Eng- 


and Mland ; but agreed that due liberty in religious mat- 


Hell. Nters be ſecured according to the word of God. They 
were Napproved as valid the ordinations of miniſters accord- 
that Ning to the Directory, and gave Preſbyterian miniſters. 
The Mull poſſeſſion of their benefices. In May 1660, they 
Xing Ndiffolved themſelves, after they had, in divers forms, 
moſt Hand with ſeveral interruptions, fat nineteen years, four 
ell x Mnonths, and thirteen days. BE 


mer Before their diſſolution, they had enaQted, That 
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1641, and had not ſince manifeſted their affection do 
it, ſhould be elected members for the next; and 
that all candidates ſhould declare the parliament's 
war againſt king Charles to have been juſt and law- 
ful. But now, to avoid all choice of republicans, 
many Royaliſts and perſons abſolutely atheiſtical and 
protane were choſen. Meanwhile, Monk began to 
treat with Charles king of Scots, and ſeveral of the 
Preſbyterian miniſters repaired to him at Breda in 
Holland. His embracement of Popery beginning ta 
make a noiſe, he decoyed ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
Proteſtant clergymen in France to give aſſurances of 
the contrary. He'tranſnutted to London a DECLA- 
RATION, promiſing a general pardon of paſt offen- 
ces, and a liberty in religion to all his ſubjects, if he 
ſhould be reſtored to his throne. Infatuated by his 
pulleful prayers, and deceitful declarations, and by 
the fine promiſes of Epilcopalians, of whoſe perfidiouſ- 
nels they had had ſufliciet experience, the Preſbyte- 
nans permitted the new parliament to invite bim home 
vithout any terms. After this parliament had fat 


the members had not been choſen by virtue of royal 
warrants, and many of them were Preſbyterians; 
e com nd they had declared the late war with his majeſty's 
5 Stew aher to have been lawful, 18 9555 
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pretending, That the laws returned with the king; 
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CHARLES had no ſooner arrived at White 
hall, than, for a blind, he made Meſſ. Manton, C. 
lamy, Baxter, Bates, Reynolds, Spurſtow, Afi, 
Caſe, and Woodbridge, all Preſbyterians, his ord! 
nary chaplains. But the /d liturgy was reſtored j 


of the long parliament being in themſelves null, fo 
want of the royal aſſent, piſcopacy and the /ervig 
Boot were {till eſtabliſhed by law. The members o 
parliament quickly ſet the nation an example, in the 
taking the ſacrament in the ceremonious form. Be 
fore the year ended, many parochial clergymen were 
proſecuted for not ufing the ſervice book, the judges 


and that the breaches of them could not be diſpenſed 
with. The ſequeſtred Epiſcopalians flocked about 
the court, magnified their own ſufferings as 2 kindodf 


martyrdom for his majeſty's right, and, notwith- 


ſtanding their moſt notorious ſcandals, were reſtored 
to their former places, and the pious, learned, and 
Laborious Preſbyterians or Independents turned out 
to Make way for them. Within about fix months, 


above 150 doctors of divinity, and as many of law, 
phyfic, ©. were formed out of the ſelf-applauding 


Royaliſts. But as moſt of their names ſtand nowhere 
but in the regiſters of the nuiverfity, they appear to 
have been generally of very little importance. A 
little before the Reſtoration, a fruitleſs attempt had 
been made to fill the vacant ſees, leſt the epiſcopal 
facceſſion ſhonld be ruined : but deans and chapters 
being now reftored to every cathedral, ten new bilh- 
aps were added to the nine ſurvivors, Other four 
were ſoon after added. Four or five ſees were kept 
vacant, that they might be offered as a bait to the 
leading divines of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion, 

In the preceding period, which hath been ſo much 


reproached as an age of horrid rebellion, the univer- 


fities abounded with pious and learned Teachers and 


Students. Never did another produce ſo many or {0 
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nerksbie ornaments to the Engliſh church. Bet- 
ter laws were never made in England, nor good laws 
erer ſo well executed. 
converſation of the people, were ſober and virtuous. 
Scarcely one inſtance of bankruptcy was known, in 
a year; nor could bankrupts ever regain their cha- 


The dreſs, the language and 


xcter. Drunkenneſs, whoredom, profane ſwearing, 


and other debaucheries, were quite out of faſhion. 
To live as beaſts, without worſhipping God in ſecret 
nd in families, was held infamous. 
play was acted for many years in the whole kingdom. 
Magiſtrates carefully ſuppreſſed gaming and "other 
zdules in public houſes. 
ing, preaching, catechizing, and viſiting their peo- 


Not one ſtage 


Miniſters laboured in pray- 


ple, to the waſting of their ſtrength. But no ſooner 
ad Charles afcended his throne, than debauchery 
and wickedneſs of every form, like an impetuous tor- 
rent, brake forth and overflowed all ranks in the 
kingdom, He ſet them a molt brutith and infernal 
example. He did not believe there was any fuch 
thing as honour or virtue, but all men were guided 
by ſelf intereſt. Atheiſm, profane fcofling and ſwear- 
Ing, were his daily delight; drunkenneſs and whore- 
dom his principal buſineſs. 
ar hour from them, to mind the affairs of the ſtate. 
It we may believe his own bithops and doctors, he 
ordinarily came from the bed of his harlots to church, 
or even to the Lord's table. Two play-houſes were 
erected in the neighbourhood of his court. Female 
actreſſes were introduced on the ſtage. Plays ſo lewd 
and obſcene, as might have made Be e to bluſh, 

vere compoſed and acted. Scarcely any thing was 


to be ſeen at court, but feaſting, hard drinking, re- 


rlling, whoredom, and profane wearing. The fa- 
voured clergymen were taken with whotes almoſt 
frery week, or foundj drunk in the ftreets, or even 
in the pulpits. All kinds of riot and debauchery 
prevailed among the people. Some, who had 7 uy 
Parliamentarians, to redgern their credit with t 
court and the clerical managers, threw ock their ſor- 
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or behaviour, characterized one a fanatic. Forbear. 
ing to extol the ceremonies, marked one a Preſbyte. 
rian rebel. 

Provoked with the Preſbyterians for their fiding 
themſelves in the late wars, and for holding fo many 
livings i in the church, in which, they laboured in win- 
ning ſouls to Chriſt, and for being capable to influence 
the election of members of parliament, (and why not 
alſo, for their mad zeal, in.bringing home Charles, 
that plague of God, to the throne ?) Clarendon and 
his biſhops reſolved to ruin them, and exclude them 
from all comprehenſion in the church, while James 
duke of York, and his Papiſts, inclined to have a 
toleration for them, that they might ſhare in it.— 
Still the infatuated Preſbyterians courted the favour 
of thoſe managers that wiſhed their ruin. 
fered archbiſhop Uſher's plan of church government, 
as a mean of accommodation,—and inſiſted, that the 
ſurplice, the craſſiug in baptiſm, and tneeling at the 
Lord's ſupper, thould be left indifferent, and ſome 
correQions made upon the 7 hrrty-nine articles. I 
June 1660, Meſſrs. Calamy, Reynolds, Aſhe, Ban- 
ter, Wallis, Manton, and Spurſtow, introduced by 
the earl of Mancheſter, beſought his majeſty to in 
terpoſe his influence for the healing of their eccleſ 


aſtical differences, hoping, as Baxter ſaid, that he 


would outdo Cromwel the uſurper, in promoting re 
ligion. Charles bade them draw up their propoſal: 


relative to church government and ceremonies, as 
low as p lible, and then he would procure them 4 


conference with the epiſcopal doctors. Having fin! 


ſhed it, they, along with their brethren in London 
preſented their propoſals, bearing, That they agrec 

with their brethren in the doctrinal points of religion 
and the ſubſtantial paats of divine worſhip; but hum 


bly requeſted, That none of their ſerious 2 
M1y1u 
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mer maſk of religion, turned profane ſcoffers, and 
forged ſtories to render their old friends ridlicy- 
Icus. To appear ſerious, read the Bible, pray in ſe. 
cret, or in families, or to make conſcieuce of ſpeech 
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might be reproached with abuſive language ; that 
uo [candalous, negligent, or inſufficient perſon, might 
be admitted paſtor in any congregation ; that none 
ſhould be confirmed by the biſhops, or admitted to 
the Lord's table, without a credible profeſſion of 
faith and holineſs ,, that effectual care ſhould be ta- 
ken for the public and private ſanctification of the 


Lord's day; that Epiſcopacy be reduced to the plan 


propoſed by archbiſhop Uther in 1641 ; that ſuffra- 
gans be choſen by their reſpective Synods; that, in 
their viſitations, biſhops regulate their conduct by 
the appointments of parliament ; that the Book of 
common prayer be either corrected and purged of that 


which is offenſive, or a committee of moderate Epiſ- 


copalians and Prefbyterians appointed to compile a 
new one, as much in ſcripture language as poſſible; 
—and miniſters not be confined to preciſe forms ;— 


and that croſſing in baptiſm, kneeling at the Lord's 


ſupper, obſer vation of holy days of human appoint- 
ment, officiating in ſurplices, altars in churches, 
bowing at the name JE$sUs, or towards altars, be a- 
bolithed, or at leaſt not impoſed on ſuch as ſcruple 
them. The anſwer given to this repreſentation, by 


the Epiſcopalians, occaſioned a ſhort and ſomewhat 


warm anſwer, by the Preſbyterians. 

As many of the ſober miniſters began to be driven 
from their churches, on account of their not uſing 
the Book of common prayer, the chief Preſbyterians 
deſought his majeſty to ſuſpend theſe executions, till 
the iſſue of their attempts for an accommodation were 
known; and that he would revoke the ejection of 
ſuch as had only ſucceeded to deceaſed Epiſcopalians, 


and prevent the return of ſcandalous clergymen to 
purpole, 


their former charges. But all was to little 
After hearing both parties, he corrected and publiſh» 


ed his ſecond Declaration, in which he pramiſed to 
1 5 : — 
retorm Epiſcopacy, and have the Liturgy corrected; 


aud that none ſhould be queſtioned for differences 
mreligion, not tending to diſturb ther peace of the 
kugdom. Not a few of the Piefbyterian clergy were 
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pleaſed with this, thanked his majeſty for it, and 
upon the foot of it, pious Edward Reynolds accepted 
the biſhoprick of Norwich, and Dr. Manton, re. 
ceiving a living in Convent garden, ſubmitted to e. 
pifcopal ordination by Sheldon biſhop of London, 
and to the uſe of the ſervice book in his church. ©. 
ther Preſbyterians, ſtill diſſatisfied, again beſough: 
his majeſty to eſtabliſh archbiſhop Ulſher's ſcheme «5: 
church government, which they thought was confiſ. 
tent with their Solemn League and Covenant ; and 
infiſted for further alterations in the ſervice book, than 
he appeared to have promiſed. They prevailed no- 
thing. When the laſt mentioned declaration was firſt 
read in parliament, Nov. oth, both Houſes agreed 
on an addreſs of thanks for it; but being informed, 
that Charles and his courtiers never intended to ſtand 
to it, the Commons refuſed to give it a ſecond read. 
ing. 

By this time, the long infatuated Preſbyterians had 
their eyes opened, and plainly perceived, that his 
majeſty's declarations were but crafty expcdients to 
keep them quiet, till their Epiſcopalian enemies could 
bid them defiance : and they had daily more and 
more evidence, that they had no favour at court.— 
It they ſpoke or wrote in favour of their covenant 
with God and one another; if they lamented the 
dreadfal irruption of perfidy, apoſtacy, or vice, e- 
Ipecially of courtiers ; if they ſerupled uſing of the 
ſurplice, ſervice book, and ceremonies, they were 
proſecuted in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and hundreds 
ct them turned out, to make way, even for the moſt 
ſcandalous Epiſcopalians, who had been formerly e- 
jected. Meanwhile, flocks of Papiſts came home, 
magnified their ſufferings in the late times, and pu- 
bliſhed a liſt of about 179 of their noblemen, knights, 
bharonets, and other perſons of rank, who had loſt 
their lives in fighting for Charles and his father. His 
mother returned from France, with a crowd of Po- 
pith attendants. The prieſts, who had been in gao, 


were liberated, and others came over from the col- 
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nd lege of Douay. More Papiſts appeared in England, 

ted W than in all the twelve preceding years. In Ireland 
re- W too, which, under the late troubles, had been not a 
\c- WM little farniſhed with faithful, laborious, and ſucceſs- 
ou, ful miniſters from England and Scotland, the Papiſts 
O. W took poſſeſſion of their old eſtates, and turned out 


ghe the Proteſtant. purchaſers. Their prieſts ſent over 
0% an Addreſs, congratulating his majeſty's reftoretion,, 


li. and requeſting the free exerciſe of their religion.— 
and W Their Addreſs was praciouſly received, and they 


han were encouraged to hope for a favourable anſwer, — 


no- Charles' marriage with the Infanta of Portugal alſe 
brit WW contributed to the promoting of their intereſts. 

ed Venner a wine-hooper, and about fifty others of 
ed, the Fifth. monarchy men, who imagined that the 


and thouſand years empire of Jeſus Chriſt's perſonal reign . 


ade on earth was juſt to be erected, took arms, reſolving 
to overturn Charles government, or periſh in the 

had WW attempt. This madneſs, cruſhed in a moment, gave 
his WW the court an handle for emitting a proclamation, 

s to WF prohibiting all Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and Fifth- mo- 
ould narchy men, to meet for worihip any where but in 
and WW pariſh churches or chapels, or in their own houſes. 
t— Ihe Independents, Baptiſts, and Qyakers, for their 
nant WW own vindication, publlthed a declaration of their ab- 


the horrence of Venner's inſurrection. Jo provoke the 
„e WW Prefbyterians to ſome like outrage, the Epilcopalians 
the 


or Papiſts inſulted them in the ſtreets, and diſturbed 
were them at their family worſhip, by blowing of horns at 
reds their windows, or the like. Amidſt ali this abuſe, 
moſt W they maintained a quiet aud inviolated loyalty, tho'; 
Iy e- rom the Preſs, they honeſtly contended tor their 
ome, Wreligious principles. Stillingflect, a very learned, and 
| pu- Wa yet mild, Epilcopalian, publiſhed his 1rcnicum, in 
ghts, WM which he pled, That no particular form oft church 
loſt government is exhibited in the New Teſtament, and, 
His Nvith great ſtrength of, argument, contended, that 
Po- Yrothing ought tobe impoſed in religion, but what is 
gaoh Ndearly revealed in the ſctiptures; nothing re quired 
> col- Whit what is plainly indifferent; nothing indiffersnt 
lege | Hb 2 required, 
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required, as a part of worſhip, but only as a mean 
of duly performing it; that no penalty cught to be 
inflicted upon perſons, who ſcruple at any thing not 
clearly revealed in the word of God, till they have 
ſufficient time and means to be informed of the 
lawfulneſs of it; and that religion ought not to be 
clogged with ceremonies, as too many of them eat 
out the life and vigour of Chriſtianity, But no rea. 
Toning was able to reſtrain the fury of the Epiſcopa- 
lians againſt the Preſbyterians, who had fo kindly 
brought home their king, and put them into poſſel. 
Hon of their power. 

The new parliament, formed te the taſte of the 
court, which kept about an hundred members in 
Pay, to vote as they pleaſed, fat down May 8th, 
1661, Beſides advancing his majeſty's abſolute pow. 
er, they declared the ſolemn league and covenant 
illegal, and not binding upon fuch as had taken it, 
and ordered it to be publicly burnt by the hangman; 
they reſtored the biſhops to their juriſdiction in par- 
Lament or otherwiſe ; th: reſtored to the Epiſcopae 
Han clergy all the power they had enjoyed under his 
majeſty's father, except the uſe of the oath ex fic; 
they denounced a Premuniro againſt all ſuch as thould 
call his majeſty a Papiſt; they enacted, that all in 
places of power and truſt ſhould declare upon oath, 
that they believed it unlawful to take np. arms againſt 
the king on any pretence whatſoever, and pive it un- 
der their hand, that they renounce the /c/emn leagut 
and covenant as an unlawful oath, impoſed contrary to 
the ſtanding laws of the kingdom ; they appointed, 
that none ſhould act in any civil office, who had not 
within a year received the Lord's ſupper, according 
to the /ervice book ; they appointed commiſſioners to 
viſit all the corporations in the kingdom, and turn 
out of office all ſuch as were ſuſpected of diſreliſhing 
the meaſures of the court. A ſham plot againſt the 


government, fathered upon captain Yarrington, 
Sparry, Mr. Baxter, and others, was trumpetted 
Up, and reported through the nation, in order 4 
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make the penal laws againſt the Preſbyterians and 
ather diſſenters paſs the more eaſily. Meanwhile, 
ſeveral of the French Proteſtant clergymen, who had 
perſuaded the Preſbyterians to receive Charles with- 
out any conditions, barefacedly congratulated the E- 
piſcopalians upon their re-eſtabliſhment, and the 
French paſtor at the Savoy conformed himſelf to the 
Engliſh ceremonies. | 

By virtue of his majeſty's laſt declaration, twelve 
biſhops and nine aſſiſtants were appointed to meet 
vith the Preſbyterian chiefs at the Savoy, for ſixing 
what alterations were proper for the ſatisfaction of 
tender conſciences, and promoting of the good of the 
church. Calamy, Baxter, and their brethren, ex- 
cepted againſt eight things in the Bock of common pray- 


r, as plainly ſinful, viz. that no miniſter is allowed 


to baptize any without ufing the ſign of the croſs; 
that no miniſter 1s allowed to officiate in the public 
worſhip of God, without wearing the ſurplice; that 
none are allowed to receive the Lord's ſupper but on 
their knees ; that miniſters are obliged to adminiſter 
the Lord's ſupper to unfit perſons, whether in health 
or in ſickneſs, and even to ſome who are unwilling: 
to receive it ; that miniſters are obliged, without a- 
by conditions, to abſolve from ſcandal and guilt of 


in, perſons of whoſe repentance they have not the 


ſmalleſt evidence; that they are obliged at funerals 
to give thanks for all baptized and unexcommuni- 
ated perſons deceaſed, as brethren, whom God hath 


taken to himſelf; and that none are allowed to preach 


the goſpel, who do not, under their ſubſcription, 
declare, that there is nothing in the Thirty nine ar- 
les, Books of common prayer and ordination, contrary 


to the word of God. They even preſented a draught 


of a new liturgy drawn up by Mr. Baxter, the prayers 
in wbich were moſtly in the expreſs words of ſcrip- 
ture, which they begged, miniſters might be allowed 
to ue. The biſhops took it as an horrid affront, to 


put a production of Baxter on a level with the long 
proved biturgy of their church. As the intention. 
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of the leading Epiſcopalians in this diſpute, was no fad, 
to accommodate matters, but to diſcover the Preſhy that all 
terians fcruples, that they might ſo fix their ternMmilies 
of comniunion, as effectually to exclude them, the leir lia 
did not allow them opportunity of fair, calm, any take 
thorough reaſoning 3; but by brow-beating, and bounce 
the hiſſing of their attendants, ſtudied to throw then the | 


je chu! 
he depr. 


achers 


into confuſion. When the conference was finiſhed 
2a convocation was called to rectify what was amiſs in 
the prayer book, and to ſupply deficiencies. Care 


was taken to have it compoſed of ſuch as hated thMffer . 
| Preſbyterians, or were the obedient dupes of theifnting 
ſuperiors. They added prayers for the annual celeMord's | 


fence 
e uſed 
d as le 
ya bil 
eclare 
them 
n the | 
ng or 
Ice, —] 


bration of the martyrdom of Charles I. on the zot 
of January; and of his preſent majeſty's Horatio 
on May 29th ;—and for perſons at fea ; a form of 
baptiſaz for adult perſons. They added fome neu 
holy days, and ſome new leflons out of the Apocry 
pha, as the ſtupid fable of Bel and the dragon, and 
Io made the book ſtill more exceptionable. The 
began to review the caNONs, but made no alterations 

Charles and his agents did not content themſelves 
with proſecuting ſuch of his father's condemnatorsty of 
as were {till alive, but digged up the bodies of Brad #5 t! 
thaw and Ireton, and gave them a kind of execution.Fttweer 
They alfo digged up the bodies of Cromwel's mother it 1 
and daughter, and of admiral Blake, Pym, Dr. 'Twifſe,Fwmo1 
Stephen Marſhal, and fourteen others of the Parlia-'the e 
mentarians, to put a public ſtigma upon them,—Wore t 
Theſe were but the moſt harmleſs pieces of their Hiſcop 
cruelty. By. the inſtigation of the court, in Mays fai 
1662, the Commons, with great readineſs, and the u fro, 
Lords, with no ſmall reluctance, paſſed the Ad HN 
«nifermity, importing, That every miniſter that did Fſteriar 


not, before the feaſt of Bartholomew Auguſt 24th, Wit the 

before his congregation, wi;2n publicly aſſembled for Went a, 

religions worſhip, declare his unfeigned aſſent and Ney ha 

conſent to every thing contained in the Book of cm- the 

mon prayer. as lately corrected, and in the Form e rep 

ordination of biſhops, priejis, and deacons, ſhould 4 n {o 
| it 
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% facto, deprived of all his ſpiritual promotions ;— 
that all miniſters or teachers in colleges, ſchools, or 
kmilies who did not before ſaid day, declare under 


thelllleir hand, That it is not lawful, en any pretence, 
ande take arms againſt the king; and that they re- 
d bounce the folemn l; cague as unlawful, and not binding 
hen the takers of it; and that they will conform to 
heghe church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, ſhall 
iſs ig deprived of their livings, if they have any, and 
CarMnchers in colleges or ſchools ſhall, for every offence, 
| thMfiffer three months impriſonment ; and that none 
theifnanting Epiſcopalian ordination ſhall adminiſter the 
celeMord's ſupper, under pain of 100 pounds for every 


fence 3 that no other form of commen prayer ſhall 
e uſed in public worſhip ; that none ſhall be admit- 


m ole! as lecturers, who are not approved and licenſed 
new a bilhop, and read the Thirty-nine articles, and 
ocry kclare their unfeigned aſſent and conſent to the whole 
andi them ;—and, at their firſt lecture, and afterwards 
TheyWn the firſt lecture day of each month, before lectur- 


ig or preaching, read the common prayer and ſer- 
ice —[t alſo ratified all the laws made for unifor- 


atorsiy of prayer, Oc. 

Brad- As there were not quite three months of interval 
ition.Wetween the paſſing and the final execution of this 
ther, it was impoſſible for the mewly corrected Book of 
wiſſe, Wwmon prayer, to be got printed, diſperſed through 
arlia-W'the corners of England, and read and conſidered 
m,—Fore the time elapſed. Nevertheleſs, ſeven thouſand 
their F/icopalian clergymen, of whom not one in forty, 
May faid, had ſeen it, believed as the church did, 

d then from their pulpit folemnly declared their un- 
{7 Hd aſſent and cenſent to it. Meanwhile, the Preſ- 
t did Miterian and Independent miniſters were ſo ſqueamiſh, | 


24th, 


d for Wnt and conſent to every thing they knew not; and 
and ey had unconqueradle {cruples at all the new terms 
"cam- the eſtabliſhed uniformity. They conld not, to 
m 5f Ne reproach of the foreign churches, and of all their 
d be, n former miniſtrations, which God had remark- 


it 


ably 


t they could not ſolemnly declare their eig ned 
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ably bleſſed, renounce their former ordination ; ther 
could not allow themſelves to lie concerning the Ho 
ly Ghoſt, that he now moved them to take upon then 
the office of a deacon, in order to be ordained by ; 
biſhop, They could not give an wnfeigned aſſent an 
conſent to every thing in the ſervice book ; they coul 
not believe that baptiſm, even of the infants of pa 
rents notoriouſly wicked, produced real reg2neration 
and gave undoubted certainty of ſalvation to ſuch a 
died before commiſſion of actual ſin; they could no 
give their aent and conſent to the uſe of godfather 
and godmothers, to the excluſion of the real parent: 
from being ſponſors for their own children in bap 
tiſm; nor to the excluſion of Chriſtian infants fron 
baptiſm for the mere want of godfathers or godmo 
thers; they could not conſent to the uſe of the croſ 
in baptiſm, or to deny baptiſm to their infants, whe 
{crupled at the uſe of it. Moſt of them thought the 
conſideration of that croſſing as a repreſentation 0 
the cauſe and effects of redemption, according to the 
3oth canon, was to make it a ſuperadded ſacrament Wifirm, 
they could not conſent to Ineel at the Lord's ſupper i prieſts, 
at leaſt to exclude from it all ſuch as ſcrupled at it Ini to ti 
They could not aſſent and conſent, that biſhopsMlhe chu 
prieſts, and deacons, are theee diſtinct orders by difto be 
vine appointment, as the Bok of ordination aflertedMconſent 
They conld not conſent, with the funeral ſervice, thould 
pronounce all thoſe undoubtedly ſaved, who had 1Fathori 
allowed them, viz. all except the unbaptized, exe Eng] 
communicated, and ſelf- murderers; they could noi bound 
conſent to read the legends of Bel and the dragonWand th 
or of Tobit, Judith, and Baruch, and other apocryMWlaelith 
phal leſſons, to the number of 106 chapters in the ſea 
public worſhip of God, under the title and notion oicculd n 
holy ſcripture, for two months together, to the exprivatic 
clution of the word of God; they could not approvWrepenti 
the Popiſh tranſlation of the Piaiter, even when conted fon 
trary to the eſtabliſhed tranſlation of the Bible; theſ They c 
could not conſent that none ſhould be admitted g one wh 
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the Lord's ſupper before they were confirmed, or de- 


Iired to be ſo. No doubt, tome of them ſcrupled at 


he reading of prayers, the prieſts and people ſaying 
hem by turns, or the vain repetitions in them. Nor. 
was it a recommendation of the 66 collects, or ſhort 
rayers, that 47 of them had been taken out of the 
Maſs book, and ſome of them made worſe than even 
there. They could not take the oath of obedience 
0 their ſuperior clergy, according to the canons 
nor, according to the import of that oath, ſwear, 
that they were ready to declare thoſe excommuni- 
ated, who charged the Book of common prayer with 
containiog any thing contrary to the word of God, 
—or who affirmed that any of. the Thirty-nme arti- 
des cannot be ſubſcribed with a ſafe conſcience, —or 
firmed, that the ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
und cannot be approved and uſed with a good con- 
ſcience, —or: affirmed, that the government of the 
church of England by bithops, deans, archdeacons, 
Cc. as contrary to the word of God, —or who thou!d 
firm, that the Engliſh form of conſecrating bithops, 
priefts, and deacons, contains in it any thing contra- 
y to the word of God,—or who ſhould ſeparate from 
the church of England, or hold ſeparated ſocieties 
to be true churches ;—they could not aſſent and 
conſent, that all ſhould be excommunicated, who 
ſhould affirm, that a convocation called by the royal 
authority is not a true repreſentation of the church 
of England, —or ſhould affirm, that abſents are not 
bound by their decrees, when ratified by the king; 
and the rather, that the principal writers of the 
Engliſh church are far from being agreed concerning 
the feat of the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical power. They 


privation, or excommunication of tuch miniſters, as 
repenting of their engagements to uniformity, omit= 
ted ſome of tlie ceremonies, and kept private faſts. 


the They could not iwear to refute the Lord's ſupper to 
ed (Fine who ſcrupled to receive it Luceling, or. belonged 


tuo another conprevation, whoſe paſtor was ſcanda- 


1 1 lous 


could not, under oath, tubmit to the ſuſpenſion, de- 
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lous, or did not preach ; they could not ſwear to 
promote the excommunication of ſuch as go to other 
pariſhes than their own to receive baptilm and the 
Lord's ſupper,—or to ſuſpend people from the Lord' 
table, becauſe they do not provide ſurplices for their 
prieſts, —or to baptize all children offered without 
exception, — or to preſent to the biſhop or his chan. 
cellor every year, all their pariſhioners above the age 
of ſixteen, who did not communicate at the preced. 
ing £a/ter, that they may be proſecuted with excom- 
munication and impriſonment for life, if they after. 
ward neglect it. Moreover, they could not wear 
canonical obedience to their ordinary, as he not only 
means the biſhop, but alſo his lay judges, deacons, 
officials, commiſſaries, ſurragates, Sc. by whom 
church government is feparated from the paſtoral 
office, contrary to the injunctions of Chriſt. Tho 
many of them had never taken the emm league and 
covenant, yet they could not renounce it as ull and 
void, and not binding upon the takers of it, in every 
thing not contrary to the word of God. They thought 
ſuch a renunciation wicked in itfeſf, and calculated 
to tempt the king, who had repeatedly taken it, and 
many thoutands more, to harden themſelves in per 
Jury. Beſides the ſcruples which fome of them ha 
at the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, as then im 
poled, they generally ſcrupled, —tolemnly to declare 
That it was unlawful and horrid to take arms again 
the king or any commiſſioned by him, upon ary pre 
Fence whatſzever. For thele and the like {cruples, ! 
bout 2100 of the moſt pious and diligent miniſters i 
England were turned out from their charges, withou 
the allowance of one farthing for the ſupport of tb. 
Tamilies. . 

Never had hiſtory witneſſed ſuch an extenſive & 
cluſion of church men, or ſo barbarous. At ther: 
formation, not above 200 of the Popiſh clergy wer 
deprived by Elizabeth, and even they had an allon 
ance granted them for their ſubſiſteuce. When th 
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dalous Epiicopolian clergy, they allowed them a 5th 
part of their ſalary to maintain them, even though 
they were in a ſtate of war with them as royaliſts.— 
Now, above two thouſand, who had laboured for 
his majeſty's reſtoration, and were generally moſt pi- 
ous and diligent miniſters, were forced from their 
charges, without the ſmalleſt allowance. Baxter and 


ſome other leading men quitted their churches be- 


fore the time, leſt falſe reports of their intended 
compliance ſhould ſeduce any of their brethren.— 
Reynolds, Wilkins, Hopkins, and Fowler complied, 
and were made biſhops. Some, who had diſſuaded 
their brethren, complied themſelves. No doubt, the 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, to which the ejected were 
quickly reduced, influenced them. Some of them 
applied themſelves to civil buſineſs, and were ſup- 
ported by donations from their friends. Many of 
them having no freedom to alienate themſelves from 
the public ſervice of God, to which they had ſolemn- 
ly devoted themſelves in ordinations and otherwite, 
—unable to reſiſt the calls of the people, who beg- 


ged their aſſiſtance in the ſalvation of their ſouls.— 


afraid of the curſe of the unprofitable ſervant, who 
bid his Lord's money,—ſenfible of the infufficiency 
of thoſe that were placed in their charges, and con- 
nnced of the continuance of their office and miſſion 
from Chriſt, and of their duty to perpetuate a faith- 
fal miniſtry, - preſumed to preach the goſpel; for 


which, as faſt as they could be apprehended, they 


vere caſt into priſon, where many of them periſhed 
by hunger and cold,—their hearers ſharing much the 
lize perſecution. | 


The condition of the Engliſh church was now ex- | 


ceedingly deplorable. The old clergvmen were ge- 
nerally deſpiſed and deteſted, becauſe of their ſcan- 
dalous behaviour. Such as had been trained up un- 
der the Puritans did ſome ſervice; but many of 
them had neither due age nor experience. A ſtaunch 


but candid Epiſcopalian informs us, That about 3, 


Fre admitted, who were unfit to take charges, be- 
1.2 cauſe 
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- Cauſe of their youth; that 1500 clergymen were zende 
ſcandalous, and many of them ignorant ;—and abou; W jhift | 
1350 factious z that of 12,000 eccleſiaſtical livings, MW ſome 
.3,000 were impropriated, and 4165 finecures. Af. I ches, 
ter all theſe deductions, how little room is left for zu niſtry 
honeſt 2nd painful miniſtry ? 0 of £01 

Charles and his Popiſh courtiers and friends were In 
glad, how many of them were turned out from the ſhopr 
church, as they hoped it might occaſion a tolerationW' procu 
for the Papiſts along with others. When the Pro. me 
teſtant nonconformiſts talked of retiring to Holland ftigat 
or New England, the courtiers or Papiſts difſuaded ntior 
them by hints of a toleration,—and laboured to d. voulc 
vide them from the eſtabliſhed clergy as much ai Inder 


poſſible. Even the conform clergy were ſplit into ing t! 
two parties, The court party, which furiouſly railed Pore, 
againſt the Preſbyterians and their moderate breth- both | 
-ren,—zealous bigots for the ceremonies and for pz lome 
five obedience to kings, let them be as tyrannical tende 
they will; but careleſs of the inſtruction or morals off mona 
their people. They, for forty years, were moſt nu This 
merous, and ſtood fair for preferment. The country lizabe 
party, to which Reynolds, Wilkins, Cudworth cale o 
Whichcot, Tillotſon, and for a time Stillingfleet cance 
belonged, were much ſuperior in ſenſe, and grieved] ing, 
at the excluſion and perſecution of the Preſbyterian that f 
. Encouraged by Charles and his courtiers, and dri tie w 
ven by perſecution, the Preſbyterians, through Man tie fa 
ton, Baxter, and Calamy, beſought him to devil pay fi 
1ome method ef allowing them to teach his ſubjechi the ſe 
obedience to him and to God. Clarendon and bi ſon.— 
ſhop Sheldon of London, who mortally hated them ſuffer 
oppoſed every degree of indulgence. Neverthelels pain o 
about four months after, when Clarendon was abſent in pri 
and perhaps none but real Papiſts in the council their 
Charles declared his intentions to procure a parliſſ the m 
mentary indulgence for his Proteſtant and other ſub Dreac 
jects, who could not in conſcience comply with tb Prote 
eſtabliſhed religion. When the parliament met, th Pay tl 
Commons preſented an addreſs againſt any indulf did n. 


gene , 
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ere gence. So the Preſbyterian miniſters were left to 
out! chitt for themſelves. Baxter, Bates, Calamy, and 
nos, Ml (ome others attended as laymen on their pariſh chur- 
Af. ches, before, or after they had exerciſed their mi- 
au niſtry in private houſes. Others forbore all manner 
of conformity. 
were In 1663, Sheldon ſucceeded Juxon | in the archbi- 
the hoprick of Canterbury. The courtiers, which had 
ation procured the ſeverity of the terms of conformity, as 
Pro M : mean of occaſioning indulgence to the Papiſts, in- 
land ſtigated the Proteſtant diſſenters to apply for a tole- 
adedMW ration, hinting, that if they did not obtain it, they 
0 di. would be forced to the uniformity eſtabliſhed. The 
ch as Independents applied; but the Preſbyterians know- 
- into ing that it was properly deſigned for the Papiſts, for- 
med bore, and thus drew on themſelves the frowns of 
rethM both courtiers and perſecuted brethren. Meanwhile, 
r pz ſome republicans having talked too freely, it was pre- 
dal ended, that the Independents, Baptiſts, and Fifth- 
als off monarchiſts had formed a plot againſt the king.— 
ſt nu This ſerved for an handle of reviving the act of Eli- 
ountrM@ \izabeth condemning to baniſhment, and to death, in 


Forth! caſe of return, ſuch as peremptorily refuſed atten- 


pfleet cance at their pariſh churches ;—and further enact- 
rieve ing, That every perſon, above ſixteen years of age, 
erin that ſhould be preſent at any diſſentipg meeting for 
d dri the wor ſhip of God, in which above four more than 
Man the family were preſent, ſhould, for the firſt offence, 
devii pay five pounds, or ly three months in priſon, — for 
1bje&Y the ſecond, pay ten pounds, or ly ſix months in pri- 
nd bi ſon, —and for the third, pay an hundred pounds, or 
then ſuffer ſeven years baniſhment, not to return under 


heleſsMW pain of death. Married women were to ly two months 
abſent in priſon, unleſs their huſbands paid two pounds for 
ouncil their redemption ;—and the perſons, in whoſe houſe 
porlaß the meeting was held, to be liable as other offenders. 
er {ubM Dreadful was the execution of this act among the 
ith tbY Proteſtant diſſenters. If they did not immediately 
et, th pay their fines, their goods were ſeized ; and if thele 
indul did not ſatisfy the law, their perſons were hurried 
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to priion. To make the matter ſtill worſe, ſpies aud 
informers were placed every where, who had part o 
the fines for their hire. To avoid the penalty of ob 
ſlinate abſenting from church, many Preſbyterian 
occaſionally attended. But the Independents, Bay 
tiſts, and Quakers, looking upon perſecution as z 
undoubted mark of a falſe church, utterly refuſe 
their attendance. Such was the ſeverity of the Jud 
ges, that ſome were afraid to pray in their families 
or aſk a bleſſing on their meals, if above four of thei 

friends were preſent. | £ 
In 1665, the plague raging in London and places 
about, till eight or ten thouſand died in a week, an 
about an hundred thouſand were cut off, moſt of the 
eſtabliſhed clergy fled, and left their people to dis 
and be damned, as they pleaſed. But Meſſrs. Chel priſon, 
ter, Janeway, Turner, Grimes, Franklin, VincentWChriſt, 
and other perſecuted miniſters, at the double hazard ty or f 
of their lives, from the peſtilence and from their per focks. 
Tecutors, flew to the city, Cc. and by preaching t commi 
multitudes, who looked for an almoſt immediate ear, 
Pearance before the tribunal of God, had remarkable 13,30c 
ſucceſs in winning of ſouls to Chriſt, and preparing in Lo 
them for death. Inſtead of calling the nation to entur 
humble themſelves under the mighty hand of God Wor pr. 
the parliament, which had fled to Oxford, took th Cl: 
opportunity to rain down their vengeance on the Tu ing ſo 
ritan miniſters, and enacted, That they ſhould be malice 
| obliged to ſwear, "That it was pnlawful to take up Charl 
arms againſt the king, or any commiſſioned by hin, nonco 
on any account; and that they would never endes the pe 
vour any alteration in the government. of eithirMor me 
church or ſlate. And further enacted, That if, be- of Go 
| fore taking of this oath, they ſhould come within of Shi 
five miles of the places in which they had been pal maxir 
tors, or of any city, corporation, or borough, eve miſbe 
im travelling the road, they ſhould be fined of forty ing tl 
pounds tor every offence ; and that it they refuſed up ce 
this oath, they ſhould be incapable of teaching 3M Dutc| 
private {chool, or of boarding or dieting any periowM by th, 
| , 10 ned 
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o be inſtructed. No honeſt man, as Southamptci 
could take this oath as it ſtood. But the. 


Judges declaring, that by cammiſſioned by the king, 
was meant legally commiſſhoned ; and by not endeavou- 
ring to alter the government, was meant mot unlæv- 
Bates, Howe, and a- 
bout forty others of the Preſbyterian clergy took it, 
in that ſenſe, to avoid the charge of ſedition. But 
noſt of the ejected miniſters refuſed it altogether, 
ind were expoled to the moit terrible hardſhips.— 
dome refuſed them houſes, unleſs at extravagant 
rents. Others were afraid to admit them into their 
houſes, leſt it ſhould render them ſuſpected. Some 
miniſters boldly preached till they were caſt into 
priſon, chooſing rather to perith in ſuffering for 
Chriſt, than to be ſtarved. Some of them rode thir- 
ty or forty miles, and preached in the night to their 
flocks. - Inſtigated by the informers, the ſoldiers 
committed terrible outrages on their families. Next 
year, a fire, kindled by the Papiſts, having burnt 
13,300 dwelling-houſes and eighty-nine churches 
n London, ſeveral Preſbyterians and Independents 
rentured to ſet up meetings, the belt way they could, 
for preaching the goſpel. 

Clarendon, having loſt his credit at court, and be- 
ing ſoon after baniſhed, could no more wreak his 
malice againſt the Pr oteſtant ditlenters. But when 
Charles, in 1667, moved for a general toleration to 
nonconformiſts, the Commons begged him to put 
the penal laws in execution againſt the conventicles, 
or meetings of Proteſtant diſſeaters for worthipping 
of God. Charles prew fick of the tyrannical cruelty 
ol Sheldon and other. biſhops, who adhered to the 
maxims of Clarendonj and blamed the indolence and 
mibehaviour of the eſtablyhed clergy, for provok- 
ng the Puritans to abſent trom the church: and fet 
up conventicles. The miſeries occaſioned by. the 
Dutch war, the decay of trade, and fears occaſioned 
by the French invaſion of the Low Countries, awake- 
ned tuch as had any Countoience or conſideration. — 
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Lord keeper Bridgeman, Judge Hale, biſhops Rep 
nolds and Wilkins, doctors Burton, Tillotſon, Stil. 
lingfleet, and others, thought it high time to pro. 
mote the peace of the church and the union of Pro- 
teſtants in the nation; and deviſcd a plan of compre. 
henfion for moderate diſſenters, and of toleration for 
others. Wilkins and Burton formed an overture of 
correction of the Books of common prayer and cruing- 
tion, with which Baxter, Bates, and Manton were 
almoſt pleaſed : and no doubt Dr. Owen and lis 
brethren would have been glad of the three years to- 
leration propoſed. Judge Hale prepared a Bill for 
the parliament anſwerable to their agreemeats : but 
the perſecuting biſhops prevented its appearance, 
and, contrary to his majeſty's inclination, revivcd 
the profecutions againſt the Proteſtant diſeniers.— 
As the realonableneis of toleration began to be warm- 
ly diſputed without doors, 5. Patrick, afterward bi. 
ſhop of Ely, and many others, who courted prefer- 
ment, laboured by their publications to render the 
diſſenters od ious. Parker, afterward biſhop of Ox. 
ford, abuſed them in the moſt falſe and virulent 
manner. 
Bat Andrew Marvels rehearſal tranſproſed, went more 
to the quick. Its delicate though keen ſatyre made 
almoſt every body read it. Nor do I know that it 
received any other reply, than by one of Parker“ 
friends ſending Andrew a letter, ſwearing, That if 
be printed it, his throat ſhould be cut. But God's 
providence preſerved him as an honour to the Houle 
of Commons and ro his nation. The well known 
Sherlock abuſively ridiculed the Calviniſt principles 
and experiences founded on them, and was anſwered 
by Polhill and Alſop. Nay, the pious behaviour, 
edifying ſermons, and even the texts of the Puritan 


miniſters, became a leading topic of the abuſive ridt| 


cule of the ſtage. | 
King, queen, and court, were altogether ſhame- 
leſs in wickedneſs. They went about wakes, ct 
ele 


Dr. Owen publiſhed a ſober refutation.] 
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tered into houſes, and committed the vileſt indecen- 
cies and maddeſt frolicks. Wilmot, afterwards earl 
of Rocheſter, and other uncommonly debauched 
profligates, were their principal favourites. What 
money the parliament beſtowed upon Charles, he 
threw away upon his freaks and whores, Nor were 
the Commons niggardly of what was not theirs, but 
the nation's. Licentious profaneneſs preyailed in 
both univerſities. The harangues of the young cler- 
oy were ſtuffed with encomiums on the church, and 
ſatyres againſt the diſſenters, while the truths of the 
goſpel and practical religion were quite out of faſhi- 
on. Regardleſs how many thouſands or millions ran 
headlong to hell, in ignorance or impiety, the eccle- 
haſtical managers directed all their zeal againſt the 
Puritans, A new act was made in 1670, bearing, 
That every ſuck preacher ſhould forfeit twenty pounds 
for the firit offence, and forty for the ſecond; that 
rhoever knowingly ſuffered conventicles in their 
houtes or yards, dhould forieit twenty pounds for 
each offence z—that the fines ſhould be levied by 
ſizing and felling the offender's goods, and the third 
part of them given to the informer ; that Juſtices of 
peace might break into any place where they were 
nformed of a conventicle, and apprehend all the 
perſons preſent ;—that ſuch Juſtices as refuſed to 
execute this act, ſhould forfeit five pounds for erch 
offence ; that no defects or miſtakes in the warrant 
for apprehending ſuch conventiclers, ſhould render 
them illegal; that all clauſes in this act of parliament 
ſhall, to the utmoſt, be explained in oppoſition to 
conventicles, and ſuch as attend them. Many Juſti- 
ces of peace, who had any honeſty or humanity, re- 
ſigned their office, rather than be concerned in exe- 
cuting this abominable act. Multitudes of the vileſt 
miſcreants commenced Informers, and what they 
gained by fines almoſt innumerable, they ſpent in 
drunkenneſs and whoredom. Archbiſhop Sheldon 


ſent his biſhops another circular letter, worthy of 
le Spanith Inquiſition, in order to quicken their 
| _ perlecution 
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perſecution of every body.concerned in conventicle 
—and copies of it were ſent to the officers in eye 
pariſh, For not bringing in Pen and Mead, Quake 
guilty of attending a conventicle in the flreets ( 
London, the members of the jury were fined in fort 
marks ſterling each, and thrown into priſon till th 
Paid it,—while theſe Quakers themſelves were ſine 


and impriſoned. | genaltie 
Aſſiſted by the lords Clifford and Shaftſbury, wyſÞnven! 
the earl of Arlington, and dukes of BuckinghaÞihops 
and Lauderdale, commonly called the CABAL, Cha Chas 
les made wide ſteps toward abſolute Power, Tue had 
exchequer was '{hur up, that no payment of pute Va 
lic debt could be obtained. At the inſtigation Me per 
Lewis XIV. of France, who penſioned the king aniice o 
His courtiers with a million ſterling yearly, it wÞith5 o 
reſolved to deſtroy the Dutch, becauſe they werte L. 
Proteſtants. In 1672, Charles publiſhed an ind. burch 
geuce; but it was principally in favours of the Papiſt ranſub 
of whoſe increaſe the Commons had complained. fy 
rarde! 


Though the difſenters mightily diſliked an ndulgen 
founded on the king's arbitrary power to diſpen 
with the laws, yet many of them took the opportu 
nity of ſetting up meetings for public worinip. broa 
weekly lecture was ſet up at Pinner's Hall, in which" di 
four leading Preſbyterians and two Independents agF*ue * 
. greed to preach by turns, in defence of the docirine Frovo] 
of the Reformation, in oppoſition to Popery, Sociſ pon 
nianiſm, and. infidelity. Baxter, Bates, Manton ed to 
Jenkins, Urs. Owen and Collins, and afterward ſheir 
Alſop, Howe, Cole, Sc. chiefly diſtinguiſhed them deli 
felves at theſe meetings.—In the parliament 1653 kerlec 
Charles and Shaftſbury his chancellor, extolled thi. mid, 
indulgence. But the Commons having become |elSÞem| 
tractable than their predeceſſors, held it as deſtruc tied 
tive to the liberties of the kingdom. None were loned 
more zealous againtt it, than the diflenters. AiderMiienc 
man Love, a member from the city of London, de ied ar 
clared, that, notwithſtanding all that they had ſuf th 


fered for the twelve preceding years, he * 1 
| * | : : 
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low Proteſtant diſſenters would rather want their 
wa rightful liberties, than have them in a way de- 
ructive of the liberties of the nation, and of the 
Proteſtant cauſe. Charles was therefore obliged to 
art with his indulgence, and tc call in the licences 


nticle 
1 eve 
Uake 


eets ( 
n forWhich he had given for meeting-houſes. Ihe Com- 
ill the ons, perhaps affected by Love's generoſity, brought 


1 a Bill for relieving Proteſtant diſſenters from the 


e line 
renalties of not coming to church, and of holding 


y, wiffſfonventicles. But by the influence of the court and 
nohaWiſhops it miſcarried. 

„Cha Charles having refuſed to diſmiſsthe Papiſts, whom 
Tue had openly admitted to places of power and truſt, 
f pulſÞbe Parliament, in 1675, enacted, That none, under 
tion Me penalty of five hundred pounds, ſhould hold any 


lice of profit or truſt, unleſs they had ſworn the 
iths of allegiance and ſupremacy, - and had received 
the Lord's ſupper in the manner of the Engliſh 


ng an 
it w. 


y We 
indyMeurch, and ſolemnly renounced the doctrine of 
Papilighranſubſtantiation. This act, requiring the recep- 
ned, Win of the Lord's ſupper before the miniſter, church 


rardens, and other two credible witnefTes, as a con- 
tion of admiſſion to civil offices under the crown, 
til remains in force, to the diſhonour of Chriſt and 
rproach of religion. 
mas diſſolved, and Shaftſbury and Buckingham be= 
ame advocates for the liberties of the kingdom.— 
frovoked with this excluſion of Papiſts from places 
df power and truſt, Charles and his courtiers labour- 
ed to increaſe the ſeverities agaiaſt the diſſenters.— 
their clergy were impriſoned, plundered, and ruingd. 
themMWoteldon, by another circular letter, quickened their 
167 / erſecution. But the Judges were become more 
d thißznid, and ſhunned the informers, who had rendered 
ze lei hemſelves odious. Multitudes of, lay conformiſts 
ſirucWſiitied their neighbours, when they ſaw them impri— 
werq ned and Iipoiled, for nothing but a ſcrupulous con- 
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Ader Nlience, or an holy life. In vain, the court attemp— 
1, de ed an act of parliament, requiring, That every voter 
d ſuf the election of members of parliament, and all 
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By the above act, the Cabal. 
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members of it, or of the privy council, ſhould ſwear, I prohib 
That it is unlawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, N had lai 
to take up arms againſt the king or thoſe commiſi.  counte 
oned by him; and that they ſhould never endeavour Wl the Te 


any alteration of either church or ſtate. Quite infu- In 1 
riated with the loſs of this arbitrary and enſlaving bill, Neuke « 
the courtiers, to their utmoſt, oppoſed all toleration I be was 


of the diflenters, and anew encouraged the infamous compr 

informers, and inflamed the cruel perſecution. Sir N. al 
Roger L' Eſtrange, a moſt profligate ſcoundrel, was N kingde 
hired to expoſe them from the Preſs, and go encou- Woppoſi 
rage the ſevereſt treatment of them, as a people who W ute o 
had ruined the late king, and done every thing hor- attend 
rid. While the lower clergy retailed his calumnious WW of the 
abuſe from their pulpits, the biſhops oppoſed every ¶ drew 
motion for accommodation of differences with the have! 
Puritans, and applied to his majeſty for a more vigo- court, 
rous proſecution of the penal laws againft them. vonte 

In 1658, a Popiſh plot for rendering Charles and laſtea 
his ſucceſſors abſolute monarchs, and for introducti- Wed his 
on of the Popiſh religion, broke out. The parlia- Wall th. 
ment committed five Popiſh Lords to the Tower; Wwas a 
iſſued forth a proclamation againſt all Papiſts ; and W Barre 
requeſted the king to remove James duke of York, Harri 
his brother, who had for ſeveral years profeſſed him- I plot. 
 felf a Papiſt, from his perſon and councils. The Wed {1 
court did all, that in them lay, to ſtiffle the evi- crow: 
dence of this Popiſh plot, and employed L' Eſtrange WW nd c 
to repreſent it as ridiculous. The patriots employed W the f 
one Carr to publiſh weekly diſcoveries of the frauds W In 
and ſuperſtition of the church of Rome. But he dude 
was quickly fined and his paper prohibited by the I Char 
King's Bench. Nevertheleſs the parliament, by an Wand 
act, diſqualified from a ſeat with them, all ſuch as WW The 
refuſed to abjure the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation him 
and worſhip of ſaints. To avert the odium from end! 
themſelves, the Papiſts pretended to diſcover a Prel- WW laws 
byterian plot. Dangerfield, the principal manager, now 
having conveyed a nnmber of ſeditious letters into Wot t 
one Marſhal's houſe, ſent the officers to ſearch for WWcou!; 
OM | | ts prohibited 
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ear, MW prohibited goods, who ſoon found the letters, he 
ver, bad laid fair for their hand. But they being proven 
iſh- MW counterfeits, he confeſſed, that the Popiſh Lords in 
our Wl the Tower and others, had hired him to torge them. 
"fu- MW In 1679, the parliament attempted to exclude the 
bill, Neuke of York from ſucceeding to the crown, becauſe 
tion be was a Papiſt. Baffled in this, they attempted a 
10us 


comprehenſion of the diſſenters ; the Papiſts being 
Sir MW cow almoſt able to balance all the Proteſtants in the 


was WW kingdom. Batfled in this alſo, they, with no ſmall 
cou- Woppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, repealed the ſta- 
who WW tute of Elizabeth concerning the penalties of non- 
hor- W attendance upon eſtabliſhed churches, But the clerk 
nous Hot the crown, by Charles? ſecret inſtructions, with- 
very Wedrew this act, when, along with others, it ſhould 
the WW have received the royal aſſent.— In imitation of the 
v1g0- Weourt, ſome conformiſt clergymen changed their 
yonted moderation into furious rage and perſecution. 
and Wloſtead of an IRENICUM, Stillingfleet now publiſh- 
ucti- Ned his Miſchief of ſeparation; and highly condemned 
arlia- Wall the diſſenters, of the moſt criminal ſchiſm. He 
wer; Nas anſwered by Owen, Baxter, Alſop, Howe, and 
and WW Barret, Meanwhile, it ſeems, Charles hired Fitz- 
ork, I Harris, an Iriſh Papiſt, to forge a new Preſbyterian 
bim- pot. He ſent letters to the Peers, oh had proteſts 
The Wed for the excluſion of the duke of York from the 
evi- 


crown, reviling the king and his family as Papiſts, 


range Wand calling them to take up arms againſt him. But 
loyed W the farce was diſcovered. | - 

rauds W In 1681, the parliament again attempred to, ex- 
it he dude the duke of York from the throne. But 
y the Charles diſſolved them to prevent it; and notwith= | 
by an Wianding his ſolemn promiſe, never called another.— 
ch 235 The univerſity of Cambridge and many others ſent 
[ation ¶ him flattering addrefles in favours of arbitrary power; 
from Wand ſome prefled the vigorous execution of the penal 
Preſ- Wlws againſt Proteſtant diiſenters. Hence they were 
)ager, now perſecuted with uncommon fury. Not a few 
into Nef the eſtabliſhed clergy, in country places, Who 
5 — could drink and ſwear, as abandoned raxes, were 
bite 
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made Juſtices of peace. They readily judged in 


their own cauſe, and fined ſuch difienters as abſent. 


ted from their churches but a ſingle day. To ſpeak 
againſt Popery, was enough to make one ſuſpected 
and reproached as a Puritan. The very Quakers, 
from whoſe hoſtilities no body was in danger, were 
impriſoned and ſpoiled of their goods. Moſt of the 
clergy extolled paſſive obedicnce to ſovereigns, let 
them act as wickedly and tyrannically as they could, 
By their publiſhed decree, the univerſity of Oxford 
declared it mprous, feditious, ſcandalous, damnat/e, 
heretical, blaſphemous, and infa nis to Chriſtianity 
itſelf, to maintain, T hat there 15; any original contract 
between the king and his [ub jects ; or, Tat kings may 
be reſiſted, when they ſubvert the conſtitution of the kinge 
dom, and become ab/olute Iyrants. 

The imprudent talk of ſome perſons in taverns, 
or the like, gave the courtiers an handle to pretend 
what they called the Rye-houſe plot. By witnefles 
bribed for the purpoſe, the earl of Eſſex, lord, Ruſ- 
ſel, Algernon Sidney, Rumbold, and Houdlon, were 
impeached as guilty. Not content with the mur- 
dering of theſe innocent patriots, the court made 
their own farce a reaſon of new crueltics againſt the 
diſſenters. Twenty young men at Newcalile, were 
impriſoned a year, for meeting together for private 
prayer and ſpiritual conference, Meanwhile, the 
clergymen publithed their three and twenty Cafes 
againſt diſſenters, in order to perſuade the world, 
that all the ſeverities uſed againſt them were juſt 
and reaſonable. The diflenters were thut out from 
their own vindication by the reſtriction of the Prels, 
More daring than ſome others, Tho. de Laune, an 
 Anabaptiſt ſchoolmaſter, when publicly challenged 
for an an{wer be Dr. Salam: 7, a furious conformiſt, 
publiſhed his ſenſible Plea jor the noncenformiſls, and 
on that account, was caſt into priton, where, notwith- 
ſtanding all he 80018 do for relief, he continued till 
he and his wife and two children periſhed of hunger 
and cold, or the like. 
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In 1685, Charles died, not without flrong ſ1ſpi. 
cions of poiſon from Popiſh hands, for the eſtablith- 
ment of whole religion he was thought not fſuffici- 
ently zealous ind active. James duke of York, a 
bigotted Papiſt, ſuccgeded him, and folemnly engag- 
ed to preſerve the government of both church and 
ſtate, As if ſuch a ſovereign had been an ineſtima- 
ble bleſſing, the conformitts pulpits, all over the 
nation, rang with thankfgivings ; and all the coun— 
ties ſent up their fulſome addreſſes. The univerſity 
of Oxford, in the moſt unlimited manner, declared, 
That it was impotlible to move them from an unli— 
mited ſubjection to all his commands. His parlia- 
ment procured to his liking by bribery and other too 
common arts, fettled two millions ſterling yearly up- 
on him, that he might never be embarrailcd for want 
of money, as his brother and father had been ; and 


they beſought his vigorous execution of the laws a- 


gainſt the Proteſtant diſſenters. The perſecution 
was revived; and occaſion was taken from Monmouth 
Charles” baſtard fon-in-law's invading the kingd6m, 
to make it more and more terrible. The royal army 


in the Weſt lived on the people at free quarter. ' 


Colonel Kirk cauſed a number of priſoners, without 
any trial, to be hung up for diverſion, while he and 
his companions drank and danced beſide the gibbets. 
ſefferies, now Chief Juitice, whoſe ſavage temper 
had been ſufficiently manifeſted, was appointed judge 
in the Weſtern circuit. Alway drunk, or in a fury, 


he raged among the poor people as an abſolute infer- 


nal, By repeated confinements, he forced juries to 
bring in people guiltiy, whether they had proof, or 
believed them guilty, or not. He pertuaded many 
of the priſoners to plead guiity, in hopes of a pardon, 
and then ordered them to be executed immediately, 
without having a moment for recommending their 
ſouls to God. About ſix hundred were hanged, and 
the quarters of two or three hundred were fixed on 


trees and gibbets by the way ſides, to the great an- 


noyance of travellers. Hz (old a multitude of par- 
| cons, 


* 
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dons, from the rate of ten to fourteen thouſand gui. 
neas a piece. By ſuch methods, ſoine diflenters 
were forced into the church, and multitudes fled to 
Holland or America; and Spademan, Raſtric, Bur. 
roughs, Scoffin, Quipp, and other conforming cler. 
gymen, were, by the power of conſcientious convic- 
tions, forced from the church, to join the perſecut- 
ed diſſenters. 5 | 

_ Meanwhile the Popiſh party mightily increaſed, 
M.ultitudes of Jeſuits and regular prieſts were invited 
from abroad. Jeſuitical ſeminaries of learning were 
erefted in London and in tlie country. Maſs-cha. 
pels were erected in almoſt every conſiderable town. 
Four Popiſh biſhops were conſecrated in the royal 
chapel. Multitudes of tracts for ſeducing peopie to 
Popery were publiſhed. Multitudes frequented. the 


Popiſh chapels, as that, and zeal for James abſolute 


power were the ſole road to preferments. All the 
ſubjects were prohibited to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of 
his majeſty's religion. At laſt, ſome conformiſts o- 
pened their eyes, and began to preach againſt Popery. 
James prohibited the inferior clergy to touch upon 
controverted points of religion. Hereupon Drs. Til- 
lotſon, Stillingfleet, Tenniſon, Patrick, Wake, Whit- 
by, Sharp, Atterbury, and others, began to copy 
the example, which the diſſenters had ſet them, 
ſome years before, in their morning exerciſes, and pi. 
bliſhed a number of ſenſible diſcourſes againſt the 
principal corruptions. of Popery, It ſeems, that 
Richard Baxter, and ſome other nonconformiſts, 
offered to aſſiſt them in writing on theſe points.— 
But their productions were not allowed to be print. 
ed. The eſtabliſhed clergy did not appear fond of 
their help; nor had they proper acceſs to the books 
neceſſary for ſuch work; nor would it have been pru- 
dent to have provoked James beyond what they had 
done, in refuling to concur in the repeal of the 7% 
Act. Provoked with the conformiſts oppoſition to 


his religion, James declared againſt the cruelty of 
the 
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the church of England. And, encouraged by the 
judges, who interpreted the laws, he, by his abſolute 
diſpenſing power, granted an indulgence to the diſſen- 
ters, courted their affection, and encouraged them 
to ſet up their conventicles. They improved this 
opportunity of preaching the gol] pel, but had no good 
opinion of his end in granting it. 

After a conſtant perſecution of twenty ſix years, 
the extremity of the Puritans ſufferings now came to 
n end. About ſixty thouſand had ſuffered much 
on religious accounts. Five, if not rather about ten, 
thoutand had perithed in priſons. Of the Quakers 
alone, three hundred and fifty died in jail, and a- 
bout fourteen hundred were now releaſed. Multi- 
tudes had retired to America, Holland, c never- 


theleſs, the number of remaining diſſenters was much 


the ſame as at the beginning of the perſecution. — 
Their firmnels and conſtancy in ſufferings convinced 
the world, that they were not governed by humour, 
but by conſcience. Their ſermons, being plain and 
ſractical, had no ſmall ſucceſs : their morals were 
Emarkably anſwerable to the commandments of 
Chriſt : they had carefully trained up their children 
weir own way, and laboured to impreſs their minds 
vith a ſenſe of religion. They ſtudied to keep up a 
luccefion of faithful miniſters. Theſe things, to- 
tether with the perſecuting rage and licentious be- 
baviour of the conformilts, made the numbers of Pu- 


tans continue amidſt all their temporal diſcourage. 
nents. 


James and his prieſts being thoroughly enraged a- 


punt their conformiſt oppolers, he appointed com- 
niſſioners all over the kingdom, to enquire into the 


ds ſuſtained by the diſſenters, that their perſecutors 


night be obliged to refund it. The informers, jud- 
es, and many others, laid their account with imme- 
late ruin. But the Puritans generally concealed 
heir injuries, when it was in their power to have 
dem revenged, and their loſs refunded. By the ad- 
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270 A Compendious HisTory of the 
ing law of 1641, and to James' own ſubjection to the 
Pope, a new High Commiſſion was erected to viſit the 
nation, reform the diſorders of the church, and pu- 
niſh clerical offenders with ſuſpenſion, deprivation, 
excommunication, c. Sancroft, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was afraid to act in this terrible work. But 
the biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter, Jefferies him- 
felf, the earl of Sunderland, Herbert, and Wright, 
chief Juſtices, and Fenner, recorder of London, ſome 
ef them profeſſed Papiſts, were not ſo ſqueamiſh.— 
The univerſities of Cambridge and Oxford were com- 
manded to fill up their vacancies with ſcandalou; 
Popiſh fellows and governors ;. but they obſtinately 
el. N 
By his abſolute power, James now publiſhed a d.. 
claration of bis intentions, or rather a promiſe to pro- 
tect the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed,— 
and to grant a toleration in religion to all his ſubjects, 
and to aboliſh all penal laws againſt difſenters,—or 
impoſition of oaths or teſts upon ſuch as held public 
_ employments. The Baptiſts, Quakers, Independents, 
and Preſbyterians, thanked him for his favour, but 
promiſed no abſolute obedience. Notwithſtanding 
the preſence of two courtiers, moſt of the Preſbyte- 
rian clergy, at their general meeting, ſeemed willing 
rather to forfeit their liberty granted, than declare 
for his. majeſty's power. Sir James Shorter mayor of 
London, declined his freedom from the Teſt, and from 
conformity to the Engliſh church, which diſpleaſcd 
the king. Lobb an Independent miniſter, Penn th 
uaker, and ſome: few other diſſenters, complied 
not a little with James and his couttiers meaſures : 
but the bulk of the diflenters ſtood off; and not. 
withſtanding all that the court could do, refuſed t0 


 afliſtin tue deſtruction of thoſe that had ſo long per- 


ſecuted them. "Theſe perſecutors now implored 
their aſſiſtance, and promiſed a redreſs of their grie- 
vances, as ſoon as their common danger from Po 
pery ſhould blow over. Home of the biſhops waite 
upon the leaders of the diſſenting clergy, and be 
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ſought them to uſe their influence with their par ty 
to ſtand aloof from the court; in doing which, they; 
might aſſuredly expect redreſs of their burdens, as 
ſoon as poſſible. The Marquis of Halifax, by advice 
of the church dignitaries, repreſented to the diſſen- 
ters, That they had no ground to truſt the Papiſts, 
and that they ought not to proſecute their reſentment. 
at the expence of the public ſafety; and that they 
might ſee, how the conformiſts reſentment had 
brought themſelves to the brink of ruin. About 
twenty thouſand copies of this letter were diſperſed, 
and had a very good effect. ä A 

The rupture between James and the church of, 
England having become quite open and maniteſt, 
both parties prepared for - their own defence. By, 
turning out magiſtrates and placing others in their 
room, according to the powers claimed by him in 
the new charters, and by diſplacing ſuch officers in 


the kingdom as difliked his abſolute power, and by 


a tour through the country to ingratiate himſelf with: 
his people, James laboured to procure a parliament 
for repealing the penal ſtatutes concerning religion. 
Mild methods not ſucceeding to his wiſh, he aban- 
doned himſelf to the direction of his furious Po- 


piſh prieſts; made father Petre, one of them, his 


prime miniſter, intending to make him archbiſhop 
of York, and a cardinal of the Holy Conclave. — 
The earl of Caſtlemain was diſpatched ambaſſador to 
Rome, and the Pope's nuncio received a ſolemn au- 
dience at Windſor, notwithſtanding the law of Hens 
ry VIII. ſtill made it treaſon to correſpond with bis 
Holineſs. Parker, biſhop of Oxford, was employed 
to publiſh reaſons of abrogating the Teſt. In his 
performance he ſaid what he could to excuſe trans 
ſubſtantiation, and to clear the Papiſts from rhe 
charge of idolatry. But a ſmart reply by Dr. Bur- 
net, ſunk the reputation of Parker. In Ireland, 
every thing was modelled for an immediate intros» 
duction of Popery. In England, James was bulv gt 
the like work, Proteſtant officers were turned aut 
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272 4 Compendious His rox of the 
of the army. Portſmouth and Hull, the principal 
Ports of the kingdom, were committed to Papiſts, 
Iriſh Papiſts came over in multitudes. Some regi. 
ments being formed only of Papiſts, and ſcarcely a 
_ troop or company without ſome placed in them b 
order from court, the army was brought to Black. 
heath, to awe the city of London and the parliament, 
There being ſtill danger from a Proteſtant ſucceſ. 
for, as Mary his eldeſt daughter had been married to 
William prince of Orange, fon of Mary, daughter of 
Charles I. James wrote-her a letter for perſuading 
her to embrace his Popiſh religion, and employed 
one James Stewart a Scotch lawyer, to cauſe Fagel, 
William's principal confident, labour to promote his 
converſion to Popery, or at leaſt his approbation of 
the repeal of the penal laws againſt it. William and 
Mary's anſwers giving James no ground to expect 
their converſion, ke reſolved to have a new heir to 
his crown, by his long barren queen. The Jeſvits 
pretences, that ſhe obtained this child by a vow to 


the virgin Mary of Loretto, and their predictions that 


it would be a prince, — together with the total negle&t 
of the requiſite proots of the queen's pregnancy and 
delivery, and many other ſuſpicious circumſtances, 
made moſt of the Proteſtants in the nation believe it 
an impoſture. Encouraged by the hopes of an un- 
born ſucceſſor, James, in April 1688, by his abſolute 
power over all laws, publiſhed his /econd declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, and appointed the bithops 
to cauſe it to be read from every pulpit, during the 
time of divine worſhip. Crew of Durham, Barlow of 
Lincoln, Cartwright of Cheſter, Wood of Litchfield, 
Walters of St. David's, Sprat of Rocheſter, Parker of 
Oxford, and Herbert of Hereford complied ; and all 
but Herbert returned their fulſom addreſſes of thanks 
to James. Eighteen biſhops, and the chiefs of their 
clergy refuſed to publiſh it; ſo that it wass ead in no 
more than about 200 churches, ſeven of them in 
London. Sancroft of Canterbury, Loyd of St. Aſapb, 
Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Ch. 
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dal N cheſter, White of Peterborough, and 'Trelawney of 
ts. MW Briſtol, in an addreſs to James, attempted to juſtify 
vi MY their not publiſhing his Declaration, as they could 
a not but think the di/penſing power contrary to the 
by © ws of the land. For their preſumption they were 
k. W ſent to the Tower; which indeed they richly de- 
nt, WW ſerved on another account, as they had for twenty- 
el. WW (even years laboured to eſtabliſh kings arbitrary pow- 
Ito Wer and paſſive obedience to it, till it came to be turn- 
rof ed againſt themſelves, Upon the 29th of June, af- 
ing I ter a trial of ten hours, theſe biſhops, to James” in- 
yed ¶ expreſfible vexation, but to the joy of the city and 
gel, Wl part of the army, were acquitted, 

his WM Finding that Mary his princeſs was now excluded 
| of from the Britiſh crown by an heir, whoſe royal birth 
and W was at beſt extremely doubtful, William began to 
pect WW liſten more attentively to the many invitations he re- 
r to Weeved from England, beſeeching him to come over 
and deliver the nation from Popery and ſlavery.— 
Lewis XIV. of France informed James of his ſon- in- 
law's intention to invade his kingdom, and offered 
lect W him fifteen thouſand troops, or more, if neceſſary 
and W to withſtand him. But the earl of Sunderland, who 
had been lately converted to Popery, perſuaded him 
not to accept of theſe offered troops, as it would 
make all the Proteſtants believe that he intended an 
overthrow of their religion and liberties. Perſuaded 
ot William's intentions to invade his kingdom, James, 
to regain the favour of his Proteſtant ſubjects, iſſued 
torth warrants for calling a parliament ;—by advice 
of the biſhops, took off the ſuſpenſion of the biſho 
of London, which had been inflicted for his reſuſing 
to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp for preaching againſt Popery, 
before he had tried him ;—diffolved the eccleliiaſtical 
commiſſion ; reſtored the charter of London, and 
the fellows of Magdalen college at Oxford; and re. 
nounced ſeveral other illegal practices. But he no 
ſooner heard, that William's fleet was difperſed by a 
orm, than be ſtopt his redrefling of grievances. _ 
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_ UPON Nov. iſt, William again put to ſea with 
fourteen thouſand men; and on the 5th landed at 
Torbay in the ſouth of Englar.l, the wind having 
almoſt miraculouſly favoured him, and reſtrained 
James fleet. He publiſhed a Declaration, in which 
he enumerated the grievances of the nation, relative 
to religion and liberty, and the fruitleſs attempts 
which had been made to have them redreſſed ;—and 
proteſted, that his intention in his expedition was to 
procure a free parliament, in which theſe grievances 
might be redreſſed, and an agreement eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the church of England and the Proteſtant dil. 
ſenters.— Finding by this declaration, that William 
had been invited by not only nobles and others, but 
alſo by a number of the biſhops, and that they re. 
fuſed to declare their deteſtation of his invaſion, James 
placed all his hopes in his army, which he endeavour- 
ed to ſtrengthen from Scotland, and eſpecially from 
Ireland, in ſo much that many in Britain were afraid 
of a new Popiſh matlacre. This fright being over, 
the London mob pulled down the Popith chapels. — 
Father Petre, with ſhoals of Jeſuits and prieſts, who 
had flocked about the court, {ed out of the king- 
dom. Several of James? miniſters of arbitrary power 
left him, and concealed themſelves. Jefferies wa: 
apprehended in a ſailor's habit, and would have been 
torn to pieces by the mob, had not a ſtrong guard e- 
ſcorted him to the Tower, where he died, before he 
cane to his trial, When William came to Exeter, 
many of the nobility ligned an affociation, in which 
they promiſed to affiſt bim in the purſuance of his 
declaration, and to revenge whatever attempt ſhould 
be made on his perſon. Finding that ſo many of his 


nobles and part of his army had gone over to his {one 
in-law ; that Anne bis younger daughter and her 
huſband prince George of Denmark had left him; 
and that the univerſity of Oxford, archbiſhop 95an- 
croft, and ſeven or eight other biſhops, had ſigned 
the above mentioned aſſociation,— James, after 1 
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little perplexity, contempt, and abuſe, followed his 
queen into France. When William came to London, 
many of the eſtabliſhed clergy, and about ninety du- 
ſenters in a body, preſented their congratulatory ad- 
drefles to him, and were gracioufly received. When 
he and Mary his conſort were enthroned, the diſſen- 
ters preſented an addreſs to each of thera, which were 
favourably accepted. Ard indeed, during their whole 
reign, the Ciſenters were their moſt hear ty and ſtea- 
dy friends. 

Many of the clerical conformiſts now behaved i in 
z moſt ſhocking manner. After they had long prea- 
ched up the unlimited power of the king, and en- 
couraged the impoſition of oaths acknowledging it, 

they plainly ſnewed, chat they regarded it only fo far 
as it was exerciſed to ſupport themſelves. After they 
bad ſeduced James into his extravagancies, they left 
him to periſh in his ruins. After they had ſolemnly 
engaged to ſupport William, they almoſt conſtantly 
laboured to compaſs the ruin of his perſon and go- 


rernment, Sancroft of Canterbury, Loyd. of Nor- 


wich, Turner of Ely, Frampton of Glouceſter, Tho- 
mas of Worceſter, Lake of Chicheſter, and White 
of Peterborough, retuſed to ſwear allegiance to him. 
Many, who did {wear it, by their diſtinction between 
a king de facto and one de jure, plainly manifeſted, 


that they ſubmitted to William and Mary as mere 


ulurpers, whom they thought it their duty to pull 
down, if ever they could. No ſooner was their dan- 
ger from the Papiſts over, than they caſt all their 
kind promiſes to diflenters at their heels, and appear- 
ed as ready to perſecute them as ever. The eight 
biſhops above mentioned, pretended to move for a 
comprehenſion of ſome ditlenters, and for a tolera- 
on of the reſt, and meanwhile inſtigated their triends 


to oppole it, and to repreſent the promoters of it as 


enemies to the church. The bigotted clergy threa- 
tened their moderate brethren with a new ſeparations 
it any important mitigation of the terms of commu- 
mon were allowed to the diſſenters; and by that 

means 
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means deterred them from correcting the Book of 
common prayer, leſt theſe zealots, by adhering to the 
old form of it, thould draw over, the body of the 
nation to their ſide. 


When king William came to his firſt parliament, 


1689, he recommended the excluſion of Papiſts from 
all places of power or truſt, and the unhampered ad. 
miſſion of all his Proteſtant ſubjects. Some member; 
moved, that the receiving of the Lord's ſupper, at 
leaſt in the manner of the eſtabliſhed church, thould 
not be held a neceſſary qualification for a civil office; 
but the contrary was carried, The diſpenſing with 
kneeling at the Lord's ſupper, or crying in baptiſm, 
and an allowance for perſons to explain ut and 
conſent, in their ſubſcription of the Thirty-nine arti. 
cles, were refuſed in the Houſe of Lords. An act of 
toleration for all Proteſtants, except Socinians, by 
which they were exempted from the penalties of 
nonconformity, providing they take the oaths to the 
government, and ſubſcribe the doctrinal articles of 
the Engliſh church, was got carried, but with great 
difficulty. | | 
During the dependence of the above acts in parlia- 
ment, a motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, 
for a comprehenſion of the moderate diflenters, and 
a removal of theſe things at which they principally 
ſcrupled. Some moved, that, as under Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. a mixed committee of clergymen 
and laymen, ſhould prepare the draught of correcti- 
ons and terms of agreement. This motion was re- 
jected by a ſmall majority. Burnet laments, that he 
oppoſed it for fear of offending the eſtabliſhed cler- 
gy. By the advice of Dr. Tillotſon, king William 
referred it to a Synod of clergymen, that their body 
might the more readily receive it, and the Papilts 
Have leſs handle of objecting againſt it. Lamplugh 
archbiſhop of York, Loyd, Sprat, Burnet, and fix 
other biſhops,—Stillingfleet, Tillotſon, Sharp, Be- 
veridge, Scot, Grove, Patrick, Kidder, Tenniſon, 
Fowter, and ten other divines, were appointed 8 
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and welfare of the church. Biſhops Mew and Sprat, 
and two divines withdrew, that'they might have no 
hand in relieving the diffenters. Some who remain» 
el, pled, That making of alterations upon the conſti- 
tutions of tie church for gratifying an obſtinate and 
peeviſli party, would but render them more inſolent, 
would occalion a rent in the church, and make peg» 
pie diſeſteem the liturgy, which needed correction. 
—Nevertheleſs, the committee finiſhed their work, 
and agreed, That certain parts of canonical ſcripture 
de read in place of the apocryphal leſſons; and that 
the Athanaſian creed might be omitted, and that a- 
ſcribed to the apoſtles uſed inſtead of it. They drew 
up new collects more agreeable to the epiſtles and 
goſpels. Kidder formed a new verſion of the Pſalms 
from the Hebrew. 
lafe exprefions inſtead of thoſe which had been ex- 
cepted againſt in the liturgy. They agreed, That the 
ſinging of God's praite by muſical infiruments in ca- 
thedrals, be laid afide ; that legendary ſaints days 
ſhould be omitted in the Calendar, and not obſerv- 
ed; that the uſe of the c in baptiſm, and of god- 
fatiers and godmothers be left to the option of pa- 
. ; tha: be 22 in the Lord's ſupper be left in- 
different; tbat the uſe of the ſurplice be left indiffe- 
rent, and at the diſcretion of the biſhop of the dio- 
ceſe; that the re-ordination of ſuch as have been 
ordained by pretbyters be only conditional; that the 
name of prief/ be changed into that of minifler, &. 
Kc. Theſe alterations would have probably brought 
in three fourths of the diſſenters to tht eſtabliſhed 
church. But the bulk of the clergy relithed no ſuch 
condeſcenfions. While the committee were employ- 
ed in their work, many raiſed a terrible outcry, That 
king William and his agents, intended to pull down 
Epiſcopacy, and ſet up Preſbyterr. The univerſities 
0 | M um of 
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meet and prepare ſuch alterations of the liturgy and 
ca:191:5,—and to frame overtures for the reformation 
of the ecclefiaſtical courts, —and to conſider every 
other like matter, which might tend to the peace 


They ſubſtituted more plain and 
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of Oxford and Cambridge furiouſly declared them. 
ſelves againſt all alterations; and that ſuch as pro- 
moted them were undoubted enemies to the church. 
Care was taken to appoint ſuch members for the 
convocation, as would ſo judge of the work of the 
committee, as to put an end to all attempts of alte- 
rations. When they met, K. William deſired them 
to confider what he had to lay before them, with 
due and impartial zeal for the welfare of the church. 
But the lower Houſe at the firſt reſolved to enter on 
no debate relative to the Book of common prayer 
and Conſtitutions of their church. They had ſcarce- 
ly temper enough to thank his majeſty for his promi- 
ſed protection of them and their church. Nor could 
the biſhops bring them to acknowledge any Chriſtiay 
fellowſhip with the Proteſtant churches abroad, as 
had been done in the addreſs of the upper Houſe.— 
Finding the Lower Houſe behave in this furious 
manner, William diſſolved their meeting; and ſince 
they were in no temper to do good, he, by pro- 
roguing their aſſemblies, reſtrained them from doing 
any hurt for ten years to come. The ſettlement af 
Preſbytery in Scotland was improved by theſe mad 
zealots, as an handle for calumniating his majeſty, 
and oppoſing all condeſcenſion toward the diſſenters. 
Terrible was now the contention between the L 
piſcopalian clergy that took the oaths of allegrance 
and ſupremacy to K. William, and ſuch as did not. 
The Nonjurants repreſented their opponents as men 
who had trampled on their conſciences for the ſake 
of preferment,—and. pretended, That the impoſition 
of the oath warranted them to ſeparate from their 
brethren ;- that they had their ſpiritual authority 
from Chriſt, and could not be deprived. of it by the 
civil powers, —and ſo were ſtill bound to take care 
of the ſouls of their people. The Jurants replied, 
That they were ſchiſmatics, in ſeparating from the 
church; that though the ſtate bad deprived them of 
their livings, they ought not to revenge it upon the 
church, in a ſchiſmatical withdrawment from ber 
| | cammu-⸗ 
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communion; and that magiſtrates may lawfully de- 
prive clergymen of their extrinſical power of exer- 
ciſing their miniſtry. All along from the reformati- 
on, and eſpecially for near 30 years paſt, the Epiſco- 
palian clergy had maintained the power of princes in 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and an unlimited paſhve obedi- 
ence to them. But now the High Church party re- 
fuſed to admit of his majeſty's power in {ſpiritual 
cauſes 3 and both they and the Williamites gave up 
with their doctrine of paſſive obedience. 

Having now loſt hopes of acceſs to the eſtabliſhed 
church, the bulk of the Preſbyterians and Indepen- 
dents formed a plan of concord between themſelves, 
bearing, That all who are united to Chriſt, are mem- 
bers of his catholic inviſible church, and all viſible 
believers and their children members of the viſible; 
that ſocieties of viſible believers, who, under Chriſt, 
ftatedly join together for communion in all the ordi- 
nances of the goſpel, are particular churches ; that 


none ought to be admitted as members to all ſealing 


ordinances, but ſuch as know and believe the funda- 
mental truths of the goſpel, and are of blameleſs 
lives, marked with viſible godlineſs and honeſty ; 


that a competent number of viſible ſaints become 


the ſubjects of ftated church fellowſhip, upon their 


agreement to walk together according to goſpel rules; 


that though parochial churches are not of divine 
mſtitution, yet, for edification, the members of a 
particular church ought to live as contiguouſly as 
poſfible; that every particular church hath a right 
to chooſe their own paſtors; and being furniſhed 
with them, hath authority from Cariſt for the exer- 
cile of government, and diſpenſation of ordinances 
within itſelf ; that in adminiſtrating church power, 
it belongs to officers to rule, and to the brotherhood 
to conſent ; that all Chriſtians, as they have oppor- 
tunity, ought to join, and ſtedfaſtly continue in com- 
munion with ſome particular church; that the mi- 


niſterial office is appointed by Jeſus Chriſt, for the 


gathering, edification and government of his church, 
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till the end of the world; that ſuch as are called or 
admitted to the minifterial office, ought to be marked 
with proper gifts, grace, and holy converſation ;— 
that in ordinary cafes, none ought to be ordained 
paſtors, but in relation to ſome particular church ; 
that it is proper, that the paſtors of neighbouring 
congregations be confulted in the calling of miniſters, 
and aſſiſt at their ordination ; that it is proper, that 
the gifts of candidates for preaching the goſpel be 
tried by paſtors, and that they be ſent forth with 
ſolemn approbation and prayer; that in every church 
admonitions and excommunications of ſcandalous 


perſons ought to have place; that in order to pro- 


mote the communion of churches, all the members 
ought to walk Chriſtianly towards one another,--no 
church ought to uſurp authority over one another, 
nor to decoy members from another, or to blame the 
proceedings of another, till it hath had an opportu- 
nity of defending itſelf, and every one ought rea- 


dily to give account of its procedure, in order to | 


prevent offence ; that deacons, %ho take care of the 
poor, are appointed by Chriſt; that no breach ought 
to be made with reſpect to the inſtitution of ruling 
elders ; that Synods ought to. be held at leaſt for 
conſultation about church affairs, and their deciſions 
to be received with reverence, and none to Ciffent 
from them, without apparent ground from the word 
of God; that all men ought to pray for, obey, and 
{upport civil magiſtrates. 


They agreed pretty well in condemning the ex- 


preſſions of Davis of Rothwel, ſundry of which bor- 
dered on Antinomianiſm or Anabaptiim ; but foon 
fell into a terrible flame of contention relative to 
ſome of the diſtinguiſhed truths of the goſpel. For 
- almoſt forty years preceding, Richard Baxter had 
been attempting to form a medley of Calviniſtical 
and Arminian doctrines, particularly concerning our 
redemption by Chriſt and juſtification before God, 
and had been refuted by Dr. Owen, Crandon, Brown, 
and many others. Nevertheleſs, his fame of piety 
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or and penetration had decoyed moſt of the Engliſh 
ed Preſbyterians to his fide. In 1690, the fermons of 
— che eminently pious Dr. Criſp, who had flouriſhed 
jed about fifty years before, and had been blamed for ap- 
h; proaching too near Antinomianiſm, were re-publiſhed 
ing by his ſon. Several miniſters atteſted, that they be- 
ers, lieved the additional ſermons to be genuine. This 
hat I atteſtation was pretended to be a countenancing of 
de their contents. Mr. Williams publiſhed his Goſpel 
rith truth. ſtated and vindicated, in which be attempted to 
rch WI refute ſeveral poſitions laid down by Dr. Criſp. As 
ous be ſteered a middle courſe betwixt Baxterianiſm and 
ro- Calviniſm, or rather refined upon Baxter, it was not 


ders difficult to procure a ſolemn approbation of his book 


-no from clergymen of his acquaintance. But it was re- 
her, W foted with great warmth by Iſaac Chauncey, in his 
the WM Neonomraniſm unmaſked, Robert Trail alſo publiſhed 
rtu-Naletter in vindication of the Proteſtant doctrine of 
rea- juſtification through the imputed righteouſneſs of 
Chriſt alone, and of the practiſers and profeiſors of. 
it, from the unjuſt charge of Antinomianifm. 
Great pains were taken by ſome to heal this un- 
happy breach, which hindered the ſucceſs of the 
golpel, and mightily pleaſed the conformiſt enemies 
ot both parties. But by mutual reproaches it was 
more and more widened. A breach was made in the 
lecture at Pinner's Hall. Nothing leſs than the ex- 
cution of Williams could ſatisfy his opponents.— 
bates, Howe, and Alſop, who were all inclined to 
ex- his ſentiments, went off with him. Mead and T. 
bor - Cole remained, and had four others added in place 
ſoon Hef thoſe that went off. Mather, Lobb, Goodwin, 
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a reproach, they, in ſome ſort, referred their diffe. 
rences to Herman Witſius, a Dutch profeſſor of 
divinity. To compoſe them, he publiſhed his Ani. 
madverſrones Irenicæ, in which he, with great can. 
dour, meekneſs, and preciſion, pointed out the truth, 
and reproved the ill-guarded expreſſions of them that 
held it. He ſhewed, That all the ſins of ele& men, 
being laid upon, borne, and ſatisfied for, by Chriſt, 
as their ſurety, there behoved to be an exchange of 
perſons between him and them in law-reckoning ; 
that though Chriſt bore the fins of his people, not 
not only during his laſt ſuſferings, but in his whole 
ſtate of humiliation, he ought not to be repreſented 
as a inner, blaſphemer, aduiterer, &c. or as abomi- 
nable to, and abdicated by, his Father; that, tho 
Chriſt abſolutely and unconditionally purchaſed e. 
ternal redemption for all his elect, yet his righte- 
ouſneſs is not imputed to their perſons, till the mo- 
ment of their regeneration and ſpiritual unition to 
him; that though Chriſt and his elect were legally 
united together from all eternity, that their {ins 
might be laid on him and ſatisfaction demanded from 
him in the fulneſs of time, yet their myſtical union 
is not begun till he apprehend them by his Spirit, 
nor compleated till they receive him by faith ; that 
Chriſt's holineſs of nature and life under the law, as 
well as his ſatisfactory ſufferings, are imputed by God 


to all believers, which conſtitute them perfectly holy 


and righteous in law-reckoning before him, as their 
infinitely exact Judge; that men's juſiification before 
God in no reſpect depends upon any kind of wotks 
of theirs, nor on faith, which is, and neceſſarily pro- 
duceth good works, as a work, as a condition or di- 
poling cauſe, but merely as an Inſtrument of receir- 
ing Chriſt and his righteouſneſs and juſſification thro 
it ; that though many true believers have not any 
bold confidence, that Chriſt and his falvation are 
theirs in poſſeiſion, yet faith, in itſelf, is a moſt firm 
perſuaſion of one's own particular right to Chriſt and 
ail his ſaving benefits; and this periugfion is weak 
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or ſtrong, as faith itſelf is in the heart; that repen- 
tance, in the root of it, being coeval with the habit 
of faith, may be ſaid to precede actual pardon of 
in, as well as faith; that, though all the fins of 
believers, paſt, preſent, and to come, be fully and 
irrevocably pardoned in their juſtification, on account 
of which, God, as a legal judge, can ſee no ſin in 
them, in order to condemnation, yet, as an omni- 
{cient and holy Father, he fees much fin in them to 
be highly diſpleaſed with them, and which excee- 
dingly hurts and defiles them, — and therefore they 
ought to be burdened with, confeſs, and mourn o- 
ver it, and pray tor the pardon of it; that though 
Chriſt's ſurety-righteouſneſs be the only proper cone 
dition of the covenant of grace, yet the Lord hath 
appointed faith to be the mean of his elect's entrance 
into the actual enjoyment of the bleſſing of it; that 
though our graces and good works are of no avail as 
the condition of our juſtification before God, nay, 
as dwelling in our finful nature, and proceeding from 
us, are but as loſs, dung, and filthy rags before him 
as a judge, yet as proceeding from the Holy Ghoſt, 
and accepted through Chriſt, they are of great uſe 
a preparation for heaven, and as means of averting 
God's judgments, and drawing his delights and be- 
nefits on us, as his friends and children in Chriſt ; 
that the law of God, as a covenant of works, and as 
Rule of life, and the goſpel, particularly as Hrictiy 
talen, ought to be carefally preached in their proper 
connexions with each other; and that, though the 
beginning of our ſpiritual life is produced by the 
polpel Hrictly taken, conveying God's grace into our 
heart, the progreſs and increaſe of it, is produced 
both by the goſpel, and by the law as a rule of life. 

Theſe contentions had more abundantly expoſed 
the diſſenters concerned to the ridicule of their con- 
formiſt neighbours, had they not been as hotly en- 
paged among. themſelves, Mr. Howe had publi- 
hed a letter, pleading with both conformiſts and 
none onformiſte, that they would ihiuk of, and be- 

e bade 
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Have Chriſtianly and charitably towaad each other, 2; ordi 
the points in which. they differed were of ſmall in. 24g 
Portance, in reſpect of thoſe in which they agreed, 755 
Bu whatever good effect this might have upon ſome . 1 
diſſenters, it had none upon moſt of the conformiſts. 
Stillingfleet and others exceedingly grudged at the "cs 
late toleration. To allay their heats, Locke, ſo well b 
known in the learned world, at different times, pu. 2 
bliſhed his Letters on toleration, in which, amidſt not 8 
a few looſe hints, he hath exhauſted his ſubject, he 
and ſhewed that force is an improper mean of con. ¶ catio 
viction; and that men ought not to be compelled by gts 
it, into the faith, profeſſion, and practice of religion, 110 
After patient waiting for ſeveral years, the ſees of proc 
the Nonjurant deprived biſhops were filled up in . 15 


1691; and the rather, as Turner of Ely had been 
accuſed of having a hand in a conſpiracy againit king bind: 
William. John Tillotſon was made archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Ed. Fowler biſhop of Glouceſter, dam. 
Patrick of Ely, J. More of Norwich, Rich. Kidder ;\g., 


of Bath and Wells, Rich. Cumberland of Peterbo- bury 
rough, Robert Grove of Chicheſter, and Eduard of Ci 
Stillingfleet of Worceſter. Tillotſon died about three was: 
years after, greatly lamented by all the friends of in- poave 
genuity, charity, and moderation, and was ſucceed- |, . 


ed by Tenniſon. Many of the inferior clergy refuſed by K 
to hold communion with theſe pew biſhops, but ad TE 


hered to the old, and thus formed a church of Non trine: 
ju:ors. They maintained, That James {til continuM cerni. 
ed the only lawful king of Pritain; that all ſuch ai the c 
acknowledged another, were, by the 2d canon, % on af 
facto, excommunicated ; that the deprivation of bi the 7 


ſhops by civil authority is utterty invalid, and ought by th 
not to be regarded; that the authority of the churc: king, 
of England, and conſequently the church itſelf, re mark 
ſides in the Nonjurors and their ſucceſſors, who hav with 
ſtedfaſtly adliered to her true couſtitutions; and tha Tir, 
all that depart from them, or joiu the new ſchiſaa ened 
tical biſhops, are ſchiſmatics, and all ſuch clergy . majeſ 
do ſo, forfeit their office, and cannot diſpenſ q 

; , FF ordiiuce: 2 
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ordinances of God to any edification. Hicks, Ket- 
tlewell, and Leſly, were principal ſupporters of this 
ſcheme. Hellier and others, but eſpecially Hoadly, 
afterward biſhop of Wincheſter, oppoſed them. 


r, 28 
im. 
reed. 
ſome As king William had long reſtrained the convo- 


vilts. N cation from meeting and tranſacting bulineſs at the 
the ame time with the parliament, a Remonſtrance was 
vel publiſhed in 1697, bearing, That convocations were 
„pu- now as neceſſary, as ever they had been in the Chriſ- 
lt not tian church; that William had ſworn to maintain 
dect, the rights of the Engliſh church; that the convo- 
cone cation ought to be called whenever the parliament 
ed by ats; that they are a ſpiritual parliament, conſiſting 


Zion, of an Upper and Lower Houſe, —and have power to 

ces of proceed againſt ſuch as are guilty of hereſy, ſchiſm, 

A "WF or any other ſpiritual offences, without reſtriction by 
cen 


any act of parliament ; and that their canons are 
binding, if agreeable to common ſenſe, his majeſty's 
prerogative, and the laws of the land. This kindled 
anew controverſy, which was not ſoon, if ever ad- 
juited. Dr. Wake, afterward archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, in ſeveral tracts, laboured to prove the power 
of Chriſtian princes over eccleſiaſtical Synods, and 
was anſwered by Hill and Atterbury, in his Rights, 
powers, and privileges of an Engliſh convocation flated 
and vindicated, who, in their turn, were anſwered 
by Kennet, Burnet, &c. OR | 
The conteſts of the diſſenters concerning the doc- 
trines of the goſpel, and of the Epiſcopalians con- 
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0000 cerning church government, were not finiſhed, when 
uch 3 the convocation ſat down in A. D. 1700. Bent up- 
wy (a on aſſerting their own independency of the Upper, 
of bi 


the Lower Houſe refuſed to adjourn, when required 
oughiſſ by the archbiſhop. Without any allowance from the 
churc' king, they collected and read ſeveral books, and 
elf, re marked their errors. Some members complained 
0 harq with great warmth of Burnet's expoſition of the 
nd tha Thirty-nine articles. They intended to have ſtrength 
:hilmaYſ ened the church with additional canons. But, as his 


ergy I majeſty had given them no licence to proceed to bu- 
nic the | n ſineſs, 
e 1 888 
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fineſs, the archbiſhop prorogued their meeting til! 
May, after they had ſitten ſome months to no pur- 
' pole. A new conteſt enſued, Whether the Lower 
Houſe of convocation have power to adjourn or con- 
tinue themſelves, as they pleaſe? Many trad re. 
lative to this point were publiſhed. The Upper 
Houſe laboured by all the expedients they could de- 
viſe, to have peace and harmony with the Lower, 
till at laſt his majeſty's death in March 1702, for a 


” 


time huſhed their Cebate. 


F ANNE had ſcarcely ſucceeded him, when the 
Preſbyterian, Independent, and Baptiſt diſſenters 
preſented her with a joint addreſs. Their conform- 
ing enemies already hoped to revive their former 
oppreſſion. Betore this, Clarkſon had publiſhed his 
Account of the primitive biſhops and liturgies, King his 
Conflitution of the primitive courch, James Owen his 
Plea for the validity of Preſbyterian ordination, and 
Tong his Vindication of the diſſenters, —none. ot which 
Pleaſed the Epiſcopalian bigots. Sir Humphrey Ed. 
win, a diflenting mayor of London, about five years 
before, had carried the regalia, or badges of his of. 
ice, to the meeting at Pinner's Hall. Some tract 
Had been publiſhed for and againſt the occational 
conformity of diſſenters, bearing public office, 
Having got rid of king William, whom they hear- 


tily hated, and got a queen of their own temper, 


their enemies reſolved to hamper their toleration 
with additional reſtrictions and conditions, and tc 
_ exclude them from all public office, unleſs they full 
and conſtantly conformed to the church. 

No ſooner had the parliament met, than the Com 
mons appeared chiefly bent for carrying a Bill fo 
the excluſion of all occafional conformiſts from pub 
lic offices under the crown, and bearing, That who 
ſoever, after taking of the ſacramental Teſt for off 
ces of truſt or magiſtracy in corporations, Frequentel 
any meeting of diſſenters for the public worihip e 
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fve pounds more for every day he retained his office 
alter he had been at any ſuch meeting. As the 
Lords would not agree to it, it was dropt. In 1703, 
the Commons altered their Bill a little, but the Lords 
again rejected it. In 1704, the Commons brought 
itin a third time, and many of them attempted to 
tack it to a money bill, that the one might not be got 
rejected without the other. 
the Lords refuſed the Bill a ſecond reading. None 
oppoſed it more earneſtly than biſhop Burnet and his 
moderate Epiſcopal brethren. 

This Bill occaſioned a prodigious Bamb of pub- 
lications for and againſt occaſional conformity. The 
enemies of the diſſenters pled, That, if they could 
occaſionally conform for the ſake of an office, their 
ſeparation was not matter of conicience with them, 
but a real {chiſm ; ; that if occaſional conformity was 
hwiul, conſtant conformity muſt be ſo likewiſe; and 
that either their occaſional conformity or their rated 
nonconformity muſt be hypocritical. The diſſenters 


though they thought it duty to maintain ſtated come 
nunion with ſuch as they reckoned wrongfully ex- 
duded from the national church,—as a teſtimony a- 
gainſt ſuch perſecution ;—with fach as adminiſtered 
Chriſt's ordinances with leaſt mixture of human in- 
rentions with ſuch as aſſerted the liberty of, Chriſ- 
tans from human impoſitions iu the wor ihip of God; 


or ſcandalous, to the ſeals of his covenant ;—with 
luch, whoſe principles moſt admitted of Chriſtian 
harity z—and in whole adminiſtrations their fouls 
experienced moſt ſpiritual edification : Yet they 
reckoned occaſional conformity lawful, that therein 
they might imitate the practice of john Paptiſt and 
of leſus Chriſt and his apoſtles; that they might 
new their charity and regard to thoſe of different 
ſentiments, and their readineſs to join the eltabliſied 
wurch, if they had but a proper opportunity affords 
althem, Aiter both parties bad written themſelves 

Nan 2 out 


But this miſcarried, and 


and other friends of occaſional conformity pled, That 


with fuch as denied admiſſion of perions ignorant, 
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out of breath, an act againſt the admiſſion of occa. 
fional conformiſts to any places of power and truſt, 
"palled in 1711. | ö 
Inſtigated by biſhop Burnet, Anne, in 1704, re- 
mitted the arrears of the tithes to the poor clergy, 
and offered to allot her whole ſhare of the firſt fruits 
and tithes for that end. The parliament paſſed an 
act for alienation of this branch of the revenue for 
faid end, and for forming a corporation to ſee to 
the application of it accordingly ; and they repealed 
the ſtatute of Mortmain, ſo far as to allow perſons to 
diſpone what they pleaſed for the augmentation of 
benefices. This kindneſs did not reconcile the cler- 
gy to Burnet, whom they had long ſo heartily hated. 
The Lower Houſe of convocation ſtill contended with 
their ſuperiors in the Upper. They beſought her 
majeſty to protect them, and take the point of de- 
bate between them into her own hand for deciſion. 
In 1705, the Upper Houſe, having drawn up an 
addreſs of thanks to her for her affectionate care of 
the church, which the parliament had lately declared 
to be in no danger, the Lower One, without offer. 
ing any reaſon, refuſed to concur in it, and formed 
one of their own, in a very different ſtrain, which 
was rejected by the archbiſhop. In confequence of 
this, the addreſs was dropt, and all communication 
between the two houfes ſhut up. The queen, by 2 
letter, ſignified to the archbiſhop, That the reſolved 
to maintain her ſupremacy, and the due ſubordina- 
tion of preſbyters to biſhops, and hoped that be and 
his ſuffragans would act accordingly,—in doing which 
they might expect her protection; and ſhe appointed 
him to impart this declaration to the biſhops and 
clergy, and to prorogue the convocation to ſuch time 
as ſhould appear moſt convenient. | 
In 1707, the parliament reatily agreed to make 
the perpetual ſecurity of the church of England a 
undamental article of the incorporating union with 
the Scots. But the Lower Houſe of convocation 
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They reſolved to remonſtrate to the Commons againſt 
the union, as dangerous to their church. Apprized 
of their intentions, her majeſty required the arch- 
biſhop to prorogue them for three weeks, — before 
the expiration of which, the act for the union had 
paſſed in parliament. They remonſtrated to the 
Upper Houſe againſt the prorogation, and pretended, 


that the convocation had never been prorogued dur- 


ing the ſitting of parliament. But from the records 
it appeared, that on ſeveral occaſions it had been 
prorogued, while the parliament ſat, and in ſome 
inſtances had fat after the parliament had been diſ- 
ſolved. 
wrote to the archbiſhop, that ſhe looked on them as 
invading her ſupremacy ; and that if they attempted 


any ſuch thing for the future, ſhe would take care 


to puniſh the offenders. About the ſame time, the 
French Proteſtants proſecuted Elias Marion, John 
Cavalier, and Durand Fage, before Compton bithop 
of London. They were declared impoſtors. Not- 
withſtanding this ſentence was confirmed by the bi- 


ſnops, theſe French prophets, or rather enthuſiaſts, 


held their aſſemblies in London, under the counte- 


nance of Sir Richard Bulkley and John Lacy ;—re- }. 


viled the eſtabliſhed clergy ;—and denounced the 
judgments of God againſt London and the whole 
Britiſh nation. The French Proteſtants therefore 
again proſecuted them, and each of them was fined 
in twenty marks, and condemned to ſtand twice on 
a ſcaffold, with papers on their breaſt, exhibiting 
their offence. | 

For twenty years, multitudes of the Engliſh con- 
formiſts had continued reviling the Revolution. K. 
William had ſcarcely expired, when his character 
and conduct were molt rudely abuſed. So loud were 
the outeries of the church being in danger, eſpecially 
by thoſe that lived more like brutes or devils, than 
like Chriſtians, that the parliament, in 1705, had 
been obliged to take this matter into conſideration, 
and had reſolved, That the church was in a flourith- 


ing 


* 


Informed of their behaviour, the queen 
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ing condition; and that whoever attempted to per- 
ſuade people, that the was in danger, ſhould be held 
an enemy to the queen, church, and kingdom. No:. 
withſtanding all this, Dr. H. Sacheverel, in 170g, 
Publiſhed two fermons, in which he pretended, that 
the neceſſary means of bringing about the Revoluti- 
on were odious and unjuſtifiable; that the act tole. 
rating Proteſtant diffenters was unreaſonable and un- 
warrantable ; that the eſtabliſhed church of England 
was in great danger under her majeſty's adminiſtra. 
tion; that the preſent adminiſtration of both church 
and ſtate tended to deſtroy their conſtitution. The 
Commons declared his fermons ſcaudalous and fedi- 
tious libels ; and impeached bimſelf of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors before the. Lords. The Commons 
too warm proſecution of him diſguſted many that 
were of moderate principles. The Tories pretended, 
that the Whigs had formed a deſign to pull down 
the church, and by this proſecution meant to try 
their. ſlrength ir. the parliament, before they at- 
| tempted their principal object. Theſe reports were 
too readily credited and ſpread by many of the clergy, 
in order to inflame their people in favour of Sache- 
verel. During his trial, of three weeks continuance, 
her majeſty every day attended in the Houle, though 
not in her royal appearances, and crowds of people 
attended him to and from it, and preſſed to kiſs his 


hand, as if he had been {ome famous Confeſſor.— 


They beſet the queen's chariot, and cried, That they 
hoped, ſhe was for Dr. Sacheverel. After his coun- 
cil had finithed their defence, he, in a ſpeech, ſo- 
lemnly juſtified his intentions toward her majeſty and 
government, reſpectfully mentioned the Revolution, 
and Proteſtant ſucceſſion to the crown; but main- 
tained the doctrine of paſſive obedience to ſovereigns, 
as 4 maxim of the Engliſh church. As Anne ſe— 
cretly favoured his cauſe, her chaplains encouraged 
and extolled him as the champion of the church.— 
After much virulent aitercation, he was found guilty, 
condemned to ſorbear preaching for three years, and 

is 
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his ſermons to be publicly burnt by the hangman ot 
London. His friends conſidered the lenity of his 
ſentence as a proof of their victory over his oppo- 
nents.—Being preſented to a living in North Wales, 
he went thither with all the pomp and magnificence 
of a prince, was received by the univerſity of Oxford, 

and the magiſtrates of ſeveral towns, in his way, in 
much the ſame manner as if a king, and was often 


attended by about a thouſand horſe, and nothing was 


heard, but the cry of The church ad Dr. Sacheverel. 
No ſodner was his ſentence expired, in 1713, than 
the new Houſe of Commons called him to preach be- 
fore them, and the queen preſented him to the rich 
benefice of St. Andrews, London. 

Q. Anne having turned out all her Whig mini- 
ſters, except the duke of Marlborough, and diſſolved 
her Whiggiſh parliament, great care was taken to 
provide members to her taſte for the next. - Such. 
was the enthuſiaſtical zeal for Dr. Sacheverel, that 


few were returned members, but ſuch as had diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves in oppoſition to the Whig admi- 
niſtration. Being met in 1711, they appointed fifty 
new churches to be built in London, and excluded 
the diſſenters from all civil offices or piaces of power 
and truſt, unleſs they became conſtant conformiſts. 


The Lower Houſe of convocation choſe Dr. Atter- 


bury, a furious Tory, for their prolocutor and direc- 


tor, while the queen marked her cortempt of the 


bithops, many of whom were too Whiggiſh for her 
ww {chemes of introducing 2 Popith pretender, and 
overturning the liberties of both church and ſtate. 
She called the two houſes of convocation to repreſs 
the attempts of profane perſons againſt religion.— 
Atterbury drew up a rep! reſentation of the ſtate-of 
religion ever ſince the Revolution, containing molt 
ſevere ſtrictures upon the adminiſtration. The biſh- 
ops drew up one more moderate, and propoſed fer 
ral regulations. But the Houſes could agree in almoſt 
nothing, but the cenjurivg of the Arian tenets vented 
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ſity of Cambridge. But, as they did not cenſure 
himſelf, and the queen did not ratify their ceuſure 
on his doctrine, he continued publicly juſtifying apd 
pleading, that the apoflolical conſtitutions were not 


only canonical ſcripture, but in point of authority 


preferable to our Goſpels. To prevent the growth 
of ſchiſm, the parliament, in 1714, notwithſtanding 
great oppoſition in both houtes, enacted, That no 
diſſenters ſhould be allowed to teach in any ſchool or 
academy. But the queen dying on the very day on 
which the force of this ſtatute commenced, it became 
null and void. 9 75 | | 


WHEN king George I. came to the throne, he 
marked an evident bias toward the Whigs, who had 
ſo earneſtly laboured for his advancement. This 
provoked the Tories, and even the populace againſt 
him. Dangerous tumults were raiſed at Birming- 
ham, Briſtol, Chippenham, Norwich, Reading, Gs. 
The cry of the party was, Down with the Whigs, and 
up with Sacheverel for ever. As the diſputes relative 
to the Trinity, which had been carried on about 
twenty years, ſtill increaſed, his majeſty required the 
biſhops to ſee, that nothing ſhould be taught on that 
head, but what 1s contained in the holy ſcripture; 
and that no clergymen ſhould meddle with the affairs 
of ſtate. The parliament, in 1717, repealed the af 
- againſt admiſſion of occaſional conformiſts into places 
of power or truſt, and the act prohibiting Proteſtant 
diſſenters to teach in ſchools and academies. Hoadly, 
now biſhop of Bangor, diſtinguiſhed himfelf in plead- 
ing for the repeal, as he thought that no man ought 
to be deprived of civil privileges on account of his 
religious opinions. As he had publithed a Preſerva- 
tive from the principles and practices of the Nonjurors, 
and a ſermon on the nature of Chriſt's kingdom, the 
convocation appointed Drs. Moſs, Sherlock, Friend, 
Sprat, Canon, and Bifle, to examine them. In ther 


remarks, they repreſented both, as tending to n 
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all diſcipline and government in the church of Chriſt, 
and to reduce it to anarchy and confuſion, and as im- 
pugning the royal ſupremacy in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
and the power of the parliament to enforce obedience 


in religious matters by civil ſanctions, To reſtrain 
their heats, his majeſty appointed the archbiſhop to 
prorogue them. Their publications afterward ex- 
poied them to the deriſion of moderate on-lookers, 
Snape and Sherlock were Hoadly's principal antago- 


niſts. Never ſince, hath the convocation been al- 


lowed to tranſact any buſineſs, beſides complimentary 
addreſſes to the king. 


The proſecution of Biſſe for maintaining James to 


be lawful King of Britain, and George an uſurper, 


and that for 30 years paſt, there had been neither 
king, laws, nor parliament z—and his condemnation 
to itand on the pillory at Charing-croſs, and at the 
Royal Exchange, and to ly four years in priſon, and 
pay a fine of 600 pounds: the parliament's admiſſi- 
on of a ſolemn declaration from the Quakers inſtead 
of an oath ; and their condemnation of Atterbury, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, in 1722, as a traitor, to forfeit 


all his dignities and benefices, and to baniſnment 


from the kingdom, never to return under pain of 
death: — the attempt of the Quakers to get them- 
ſelves freed from payment of eccleſiaſtical dues— 
the intended natural ation of foreign Proteſtants and 
Jews : — the propoſal of correcting the Book of com- 
mon prayer : the act for the public ſolemnization of 
marriage: and the late attempt of Arians, Socinians, 


and others, to have the ſubſcription of the Thirty. _ 


mme articles laid aſide: and the act for toleration of 


Papiſts, are perhaps too late, or too unimportant tor 


a place in this abridgment. It is more pleaſant to 
obſerve, that within theſe fifty years paſt, the doctrines 
of the free grace of God reigning thro? the imputed 
righteouſneſs of Jeſus Chriſt, have, by Hervey and o- 
thers in the eflabliſhed church, as well as by diſſen- 
ters of different denominations, been, not a little re- 
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vived, and ſucceſsfully ſpread, and are at preſent 
preached by hundreds, though too often with a re. 
ſtriction of the goſpel offer to ſenſible ſinners. 


BRIIT SKETCH of the HisTory of 
the CHURCH of IRELAND. 


ERHAPS, by means of the Diocletian per- 
ſecution in England and France, the goſpel 
Had been introduced into Ireland in the 4th century, 
About A. D. 428, Palladius, the deacon, with twelve 
aſſiſtants, being ſent to form the believers there into 
an Epiſcopal church, landed in Leinſter, and gained 
fome proſelytes, and founded three churches. But 
being rudely treated by the heathen inhabitants, he 
retired to North Britain, and ended his labours a- 
mong the Picts. Patrick, a native of Bretagne in 
France, or rather of Scotland near Glaſgow, was 
fired with zeal for the converſion of the ſavage Iriſh. 
Being driven from Leinſter, after he had converted 
Cormac a prince, and ſome others, he fled to Ulſter, 
where Dichu a prince, and the whole court of 'Tarah 


were converted to Chriſt. It is ſaid, that he eſta- 


bliſhed a biſhoprick at Clogher, and an archbiſho- 
prick at Ardmach, committing the firſt to M'Cur- 
tin, and the laſt to the pious Binen ; and that, ſoon 
afterwards, he carried thirty holy men from Britain 
to Ireland, and made them all biſhops ; and that, by 
his inceſſant labours, of about ſixty years continu- 
ance, he ſpread the Chriſtian religion through Lein- 
ſter, Ulſter, and Munſter, baptized twelve thouſand 
converts, and erected 365 biſhopricks, to be furs 
not dioceſan ones, and died in A. D. 491. About 
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ſeventy years after, one Columb is repreſented as 


coming from the weft of Scotland, with no leſs 


than twenty biſhops, forty prieſts, fifty devoted 
monks, and thirty ſtudents in his train, and puſh-. 
ing his way into the Convention of Eſtates, which 
was fitting at Dromoeat. Some writers repreſent 
Ireland in theſe times as famous for learning and 
piety 3 but I could never find any proper evidence 
of it, beſide monkiſh devotians. Congall, Columba, 
Aidan, Finan, Furſey, Cuthbert, Colman, Clement, 
Albin, Claude, John Erigena, and the famous Cor- 
mac, archbiſhop of Caſhell and king of Munſter, 
who ſettled the plalter of Caſhell, are marked as 
their principal men of learning. But, I ſuſpect, the 
molt of theſe were rather natives of Scotland. 

The almoſt perpetual wars of the many Irith kings, 
one with another,—the invaſions of the country by 
the Picts and by the Welſh, Sc. in the 8th centu- 
ry, rendered the nation miſerable enough. But the 
depredations and conqueſts of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, in the 7th and tenth centuries, rendered 
Theſe northern 
ſavages, not only almoſt extirpated all appearances 
of Chriſtianity, but, by fire and ſword, barbarouſly 
waited and took pofleſhon of the beſt of the country. 
—Notwithſtanding theſe heathens were at laſt driven 
out, about A. D. 1050, there was but little regard 
paid to true Chriſtianity, when the Englith, in con- 
iequence of a grant of the country by the Pope to 
king Henry II. and an invitation by one of the ſeven 
kings, a vile adulterer, for his own protection, con- 


quered at leaſt part of it, and introduced their laws 


into it, about A. D. 1170. During theſe two cen- 
turies, Marian-9cot, Tigernach, Meliia of Munſter, 
Gilbert of Limerick, and Malachy, the famed arch- 
biſhop of Ardmach, who is ſaid to have emitted the 
Prophecy of the Popes, were their principal learned 
men. In order to render the Iriſh church liker to 
the Englith, Henry, after ſplendidly feaſting the 
princes and other chiefs, conveened a national Synod 
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at Caſhell, which enacted, That none ſhould marry 
their couſins or any other of their near kinsfolk ; 
that children ſhould be catechized without the church 
door, and be baptized in the fonts appointed for that 
end in the churches; that the tithes of corn, cattle, 
and other increaſe and profits, ſhould be faithfully 
paid to the church; that all church land and pro- 
perty ſhould be free from all ſecular exactions and 
impoſitions; that no clergyman, however near of 
kin, ſhould pay any part of ERIC, or compoſition 
for murder; that Chriſtians, being ſick, ſhall make 
their teſtament before the prieſt and their neighbours, 
dividing their meveables, which remain after pays- 


ment of all debts, into three parts, one for the wi- 


dow, another for the children, and a third for the 
performance of the Will; and, if he have no chil. 
dren, one half for the widow, and the other for the 
performance of his teſtament ; that all that die in the 
_ catholic faith be brought to church and regularly bu- 
ried ; and that all the parts of divine ſervice be per- 
formed in the churches of Ireland, in the ſame order 
and manner, as in the church of England. 

Either at the college of Oxford, or by means of 
ſoine Waldenſes that had fled into Ireland, Richard, 
archbiſhop of Ardmach, appears to have obtained 
ſome diſcernment of the Popiſh abominations, which 
occaſioned to him not a little trouble from the Pope 
and his monks. King Henry VIII. having broken 
off from the Pope, becauſe he refuſed to diffolve his 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon, introduced his 

Engliſh reformation into Ireland, and required the 
_ clergy to abjure his Holineſs authority, and acknow- 


ledge himſelf head of their church in his ſtead. But, 


except Brown, archbiſhop of Dublin, few of the dig- 
nified clergy heartily complied. 'Fhe primate of 


Ardmach not only hindered moſt of his ſuffragan 
and inferior clergy from ſubmiſſion, . but laid a curſe 
on all the people that ſhould own Henry's /upremacy 

retending that, as the country had been characte- 


rized the The holy aud, it belonged to none — 
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the biſhop of Rome. And, indeed, ſuch was the 
brutiſh 1gnorance of both clergy and laity, and their 
zealous attachment to the idolatries and ſuperſtitions 
of Rome, that they needed no inſtigation. The 
parliament meeting in A. D. 1535, confirmed his 
majeſty's eccleſiaſtical as well as civil ſupremacy, and 
aſſerted his power to reform hereſies, errors, and o- 
ther eccleſiaſtical corruptions; and enacted, That 
none ſhould appeal to Rome under pain of Premu- 
1ire ; that the Pope had no authority in Ireland; 
that whoever dared to aſſert or defend his uſurped ju- 
riſdiction, ſhould incur a Premunire ; that all per- 
ſons in civil or eccleſiaſtical offices, ſhould ſwear the 
oath of ſupremacy appointed, or be liable to the pains 
of treaſon ; that none ſhould ſlander his majeſty er 
queen, or their title, under pain of treaſon; that 
the monaſteries be ſuppretied ; that clergymen pay 
their annats, or revenues of the firſt year to the 
king; that the twentieth part of the annual profits, 
belonging to any archbiſhoprick, or any other ſpiri- 
tual promotion, be yearly paid to him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors; that no benefices be given to any that can- 
not ſpeak Engliſb, unleſs where ſuch as ſpeak it, can- 
not be got; and that, if neceſlity require the ad- 
miſſion of one that has only the Irith language, he 
thall give his oath, that he will do his utmoſt to learn 
the Engliſh language, and obſerve the Engliſh order, 
and teach theſe under him to do the like, and will 
keep an Engliſh ſchool in the pariſh for that purpoſe; 
that no Peter Pence, or any other penticn or portion, 
be ever hereafter paid to the Pope or his agents.— 
Lord Grey, lieutenant, by king Henry's order, la- 
boured to force the Irith to acknowledge the royal 
ſupremacy. But, though many of them ſwore the 


oath, few of the native Iriſh intended any real ſub- 

miſſion. The Pope, inſtigated by the archbiſhop of 
Ardmach, tranſmitted an order, prohibiting both 

clergy and laity to acknowledge Henry's {upremacy, 

and fixing his dreadful eurſe upon all ſuch as had done 

it, unleſs they penitentially confeſſed their fault with- 
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in forty days and requiring them to {wear to maln. 
tain and defend, to the utmoſt of their power, the 
ſupremacy of the Pope, in all things ſpiritual as well 
temporal, —and all the laws, liberties, and privileges 
of the Roman church againſt every oppoſer, and not 
to obey, but oppugn all edicts or commands of he. 
retics, made in oppoſition to the church of Rome,— 
and to hold all ſuch as ſhould obey them, however 
near relations or friends, ACCURSED. 
Not long after, K. Edward VI. came to the throne 
in 1546, he tranſmitted orders to Ireland, which a- 
bout five years before had been declared a &ingdoy 
inſtead of a /ord/bip, That the Liturgy and prayers 
of the church, as now tranſlated into Engliſh, ſhould 
be uſed by the clergy there. St. Leger, the lieute- 
nant, called an aſſembly of the clergy, and repre- 
ſented to them liis majeſty's order, and the reaſons 
of it. Dowdal of Cordmach ſtill oppoſed, and at 
laſt withdrew, with all his ſuffragan biſhops, except 
the biſhop of Meath. Brown of Dublin readily 
complied. Not long after, Edward not only requir- 
ed his deputy to propagate the worthip of God inthe 
Engliſh language, but alſo to get the ſervice tran- 
lated into the Iriſh lapguage, where the Engliſh 
was not underſtgod. ——On Q. Mary's acceſſion to 
the throne in 1553, the Popilh religion was re-eſta- 
bliſhed. The married clergy were turned out, and 
Lancaſter, biſhop of Kildare, Travers of Leighlin, 
Bale of Oſſory, and Caſy of Limerick, being Prote- 
ſtants, left the country, and Popiſh prelates were in- 
ſtalled in their room. But the rebellious Irith ſcarce 
allowed the governors any opportunity of perſecuting 
the handful of heretics in that country. 

Q. Elizabeth having ſucceeded her fifter in 1550, 
a parliament meeting in the beginning of 1500, re- 
ſtored the Proteſtant religion to much the fame con- 
dition it had been in during the reign of Edward Vt, 
aboliſhed the Pope's authority, repcaled the itatutes 
of Mary concerning hereſy, and declared, That no— 
thing ſhould be heid tuch, but what had been de. 
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termined ſo by expreſs ſcripture, or by the ſirſt four, 
or ſome other general councils, —nor any man beld 
guilty of it, but on the depoſition of two proper wit- 
neſſes ;—reſtored the ſupreme juriſdiction, ſpiritual 
as well as temporal, to the. crown, and required, 
That all perſons in either civil or eccleſiaſtical offices, 
ſhould take the oath of ſupremacy, under pain of 
loſing his office ;—and enacted, That there be an 
uniformity in common prayer as in England, and in 
the conſecration of biſhops and archbiſhops; that the 
firſt fruits or annats, and 20th part of ſpiritual bene» 
fices, be faithfully paid to the crown; that ſuch as 
maintain the Pope's or any foreign authority, over 
either church or ſtate, ſhould, for the firſt offence, 
loſe all his goods, or be impriſoned for a year, if he 
had not 20 pounds worth of goods,—and alſo loſe 
his benefice, if a clergyman,—and ſhould, for the 
ſecond, incur a Premunire, — and for the third, in- 
cur the pains of high treaſon that ſuch, as ſhould 
ſpeak againſt the queen's right to the crown, ſhould 
incur a Premunire, and ſuch as ſhould write againſt 
it, be held guilty of treaſon. Another meeting of 
parliament, ſome years afterward, appointed, that as 
many of the eccleſiaſtical dignities were enjoyed by 
the baſtards of the Popiſh dignitaries, who could not 
ſpeak the Engliſh language, but had got in by force, 
ſimony, or the like, the Lord Lientenant ſhould, for 
ten years, have the ſole nomination of the moſt of 
the inferior clergy in Munſter and Connaught, that 
had not charge of ſouls, and none ſhould be preſent- 
ed, unleſs he were of full age, and in church orders, 
and could ſpeak Englith, and would reſide at his 
charge. They alſo enacted, That ſchools ſhould be 
eretted in all the ſhire towns, by the direction of the 
biſhop and ſheriffs, and their ſalaries paid by the bi- 
ſhops and their clergy ; and that the biſhops of Ard- 
mach, Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, ſhould nomi- 
nate Engliſh ſchoolmaſters for their reſpective dio- 
ceſes. Encouraged by Pope Pius excommunication 
of Elizabeth, and his plenary indulgences granted to 

ſuch 
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{uch as took up arms againſt her, and by the aſſiſtance 
- of the Spaniards, the Iriſh Papiſts, more generally 
than formerly, brake out into an open rebellion a- 
gainſt her, under the earl. of Tyrone and others, 
which continued about twenty years. 

The Spaniſh univerſity of Valladolid having, it 
ſeems, informed the Iriſh Papiſts, that they ought fot 
to obey or aſſiſt a Proteſtant king, it was not without 
difficulty, that king James could be got proclaimed 
in Ireland, and notwithſtanding the late gubmiſſion 
of Tyzone, the cities of Cork, Waterford, Waxford, 
and many others, reſtored the Popiſh religion by 
force. The Papiſts ſent over their commiſſioners to 
complain of the uſage they had met with, whom 
James graciouſly received, and entertained with a 
long pedantic harangue, which not ſatisfying them, 


they appeared as ready to revolt from their benevo- 


lent friend, as they had from his haughty and ex- 
communicated predeceſſor. Provoked with their be- 
haviour, James was obliged to think of ſome new 
method of reſtraining them. Though the Engliſh 
had, for more than four hundred and thirty years, 
claimed the government of Ireland, no more than a- 
bout a third or fourth part of it, in the provinces of 
| Leinſter and Munſter, or counties of Lowth, Meath, 
Dublin, and Kildare, had really been ſubject to them. 
In the reſt of the country, crimes could not be puns 
| thed, or taxes levied, but by military force. And 
even within their PALE, the [Engliſh inhabitants 
were often terribly harraſſed by the Iriſh natives, in 
their neighbourhood. Ulſter, the largeſt province 
of Ireland, having been poſſeſſed by the moſt rude 
and ungovernable part of the Iriſh, had, by means 
of Tyrone's obſtinate and repeated rebellions, been 
rendered an almoſt deſolate wilderneſs. James hav- 
ing attainted the rebels, ſeized on their lands, and 
ordered them to be diſtributed to ſuch Britiſh Pro- 
teſtants, as could and would undertake rightly to 
plant them. The difficulties of planting that coun- 
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country infeſted by wolves and other wild beaſts, and 
by ſtill more barbarous Iriſh Papiſts, obliged both 
James and the undertakers, to encourage both Scots 
and Engliſh to go thither. Being perſecuted at home, 
not a few of the Preſbyterians went thither from 
Scotland, and of the Puritans from England, in or- 
der to enjoy their liberty of worſhipping God, ac- 
cording to his own word. To encourage them, 
James granted full liberty of conſcience to them, as 
well as he did afterward, to the planters of New Eng- 
land. The.chiefs of the eſtabliſhed church were far 
more moderate and kind to the Puritans than their 
court-favoured brethren in Britain. Loftus archbi- 
mop of Dublin invited over Mr. Travers, who had 
been perſecuted by Whitgift of Canterbury; and in 
1592, made him provoſt of the newly erected college 
of that city. Mefirs. Fullerton and Hamilton, two 
Scotch Preſbyterians, the laſt of them tutor to the 
afterward famous biſhop Ulher, were two of the 
firſt fellows of that college. Theſe gave ſeveral of 
the Iriſh doctors and dignitaries a tincture of Purita- 
niſm. The lord deputy, who had been a pupil of 
Cartwright at Cambridge, brought over Mr. Hubart, 
his fellow pupil, and fixed him miniſter at Carrick- 
tergus. Sir John Clotworthy entertained Meflrs. 
Ridge and Calvert, the firſt of whom was placed at 
ani- W Antrim, and the other at Carrickfergus. From 
and Wocotland, Meſſ. Bryce came to Broad iſland, Cuning- 
ants bam to Holywood, Dunbar to Learn, Welſh to 
;, in I Iemplepatrick, and afterwards Hamilton to Bally- 
ince rater, Blair to Bangor, Stewart to Dunagor, and 
-ude Mlivingſton to Killinſhie, Sc. Sc. all of. whom, 


eans though Preſbyterians, enjoyed the eſtabliſhed chur- 
Deen ches and tithes. - Knox, biſhop of Rapho, and ſome 
hav- Withers of his brethren, were ſo condeſcending as to 
and iequire no more in the ordination of Preſbyterian 
Pro- MWniniſters, than that themſelves ſhould be prefent, as 
y to Hminiſters, to make the deed legal, along with ſuch 
oun - chers as the candidates pleaſed ; and allowed all tire 

ilages of the form of ordination, at which theſe 
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candidates ſcrupled, to be omitted. The biſhops 
conſulted them about affairs of common concern to 
the church, and ſome of them were members of the 


convocation in 1634. At the defire ot the biſhop of 
Down, Mr. Blair preached before the judges of af. 
 fize on the Lord's day, before his curate adminiſter. 


ed the ſacrament to them. They had no Preſbyte. | 
ries for the exerciſe of church diſcipline ;. but every 
miniſter with his ſeſſion exerciſed it in his own con-“ 
Yet they had a monthly meeting at Au- colleg 
trim, in which they uſed to ſpend two days in pray. 
ing, preaching, and religious conference, and in de-“ 
viſing proper means for the further ſpread of the“ 


goſpel, and extirpation of Popery. By their amaz-“ 1 
aum ir 


J {anctil 


gregation. 


ing diligence in praying, preaching, catechizing, 


viſiting from houſe to houſe, obſervation of ſolemn 
faſts, and celebration of the Lord's ſupper, the plan-B 
ters were remarkably reformed. Their communions, 
which they obſerved in each congregation, at leaitÞ 
twice a year, were exceedingly crowded, and many late « 
It is faid, 
that about a thouſand underwent that bleſfed change 
at one ſacramental occaſion. —Their piety, peaceable- 
neſs, and uſefulneſs in reforming the people, maieF 
archbtthop Uſher and his moderate brethren, ande 
the: civil governors of the country, approve, protect, © [tro1 
But no tooner had Laud be- 
come hiſhop of London, and eſpecially when ad$ 


vanced to be primate of Canterbury, than he, byg 


thouſands thereat converted to Chriſt. 


and encourage them. 


ſtirring up enemies againſt them, both in England 
and Ireland, laboured to ruin them, and ſo weake 
the Proteſtant intereſt in that kingdom. Mefirs 
Livingſton, Blair, Cunningham, Ridge, Bryce, Ha 
milton, and Calvert, were depoſed by the biſhop. 

They, and about 140 others, in the end of 1630 
failed about 400 leagues for New England, but by : 
dreadful ſtorm were driven back to Ireland, fro: 
whence ſeveral of them ſoon after came to Scotland 
. and aſſiſted in the remarkable reformation there, | 
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Hitherto the few Iriſh Proteſtants had contented 


J themſelves with a practical regard to the Thirty-nine 
IJ articles of the Engliſh church. 


But the Proteſtant 
religion being now ſome what eſtabliſhed, their con- 
rocation in 1615, agreed, after the manner of other 


Proteſtant churches, to draw up a Confeſſion of Faith 
of their own, which might at once manifeſt thein 


principles, and mark their independence on the 
Uſher, then provoſt of the 
college of Dublin, drew it up, in 104 articles, con- 
cerning the ſcriptures and creeds; God's nature, per- 
ſons, purpoſes, and works of creation and provt- 


A dence ; man's fall, and natural ſtate of ſin and mi- 
J cry ; Chriſt's perſon and mediation 3; 
J him in effectual calling; 


union with 
juſtification and faith ;— 
lanctiſication and good works; ſervice and worſhip 


ef God; power of civil magiſtrates ; duty to neigh- 
J bours ; church, and her goſpel miniſtry ; church 
authority, general councils, and biſhops of Rome 3 
JT fate of the Old and New Teſtament; ſacraments, 
J baptiſm and Lord's ſupper ; ſtate of departed ſouls, 


—reſurrection,—and laſt judgment. In this Con- 
feſſion, (1.) The anti-Arminian articles of Lambeth, 


mentioned in our Englith hiſtory, are plainly incor- 


porated. (2.) The morality of the Chriſtian Sabbath 


* ſtrongly aflerted, and the ſpending of it wholly in 


religious exercifes is required, Art. 56. (3.) The. 
obſervation of Lent is A not to be religious, 
but merely for promoting political advantages, Art. 
30. (4.) The validity of ordination by preſbyters is 
acknowledged, Arr. 71. (F.) The power of the 
keys is ſaid to be only declarative of the will of 
Chrift, Art. 74. (6.) The Pope is declared Anti- 
chriſt, Art. 80. (J.) Probably to avoid all diſtin- 
guiſhing between biſhops and prieſts, no mention is 
made of the conſecration of archbiſhops or biſhops. 
(8.) No power ot making canons, or of cenſuring 
the infringers of them, is aſcribed to the church.— 
Theſe articles were approved by the Irith convoca- 
tien and parliament, and ratified by his majeſty K. 
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James and his council. They appear to have been 


contrived to compromiſe the differences between the 


church and the Puritans ; and they had that effect, 


till, by the influence of archbiſhop Laud and the | 


earl of Strafford, they were ſet aſide in 1634, and 


thoſe of the church of England adopted in their | 


room. 5 
King James had not a little indulged the Papiſts. 


Charles I. had no ſooner come to the throne, and MF univer 


married a bigotted Papiſt, than they mightily in- puty, 
- crezſed, and became extremely bold and inſolent,— 
being, as biſhop Bedell informed Laud, about nine Prote! 
parts of ten of the nation, and having prieſts ſettled F 
in almoſt every pariſh, while the eſtabliſhed clergy, | 
not knowing their language, were of little or no uſe | 
in a great part of the iſland. When lord Falkland 
the deputy, conveened their chiefs at Dublin in Þ 
1626, for contributing towards the defence of their | 
country againſt a Spaniſh invaſion, they reundly told 
him, that they would contribute nothing, unleſs 


they got an authoritative toleration, and liberty to 
build religious houſes. This awakened the Prote- 


ſtant biſhops to meet and form a folemn proteſtation, Þ 
bearing, That, as the religion of Papiſts is ſuperſti- 
tious and idolatrous, and their church apoſtatical, 
the granting of them a toleration, would be exceed- 
ingly ſinful, as it would involve the granters and ap- 
provers in an approbation of all the abominations of 


Popery, and in the perdition of theſe ſouls that pe- 


riſh thereby; and that, to grant them it on account 


of money any way given by them, would be to ſet 
religion to ſale, and with it the fouls which Chriſt 
had redeemed by his blood. This was ſigned by 
archbiſhop Uſher, and eleven of his fellow biſhops, 


and preſented to the lord deputy and council. This 


retarded theſr deſired toleration. They nevertheleſs 
became more and more inſolent, and erected publi 
boratories, colleges, maſs houſes, and convents. The! 
archbiſhops and other rulers, exerciſed their autho 
rity derived from Rome, and excommunicated ſuc! 
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25 appeared at the courts of the Proteſtant biſhops, 
and even openly {aid maſs in the eſtabliſhed churches. 
Lord Falkland publiſhed a proclamation againſt their 
conduct, but without effect. In 1628, they obtained 
2 toleration, in conſideration of one -hundred and 
ir twenty thouſand pounds, to be paid to government 
within three years. 
s. WM Archbiſhop Laud, being now chancellor of the 
id IJ univerſity of Dublin, and having Strafford, the de- 
n- puty, ready to afliſt him, inſiſted in the convocation 
— 1634, that, for filencing the Papiſts objection of the 
ne M Proteſtants diverſity of principles, the Thirty-nme 
ed articles of the Engliſh church, ſhould be adopted, as 
y, their eccleſiaſtical ſtandard. The convocation in- 
iſe IJ advertently complied, and even made a canon, ap- 
nd MJ pointing, That whoſoever ſhould maintain that an 
in of theſe articles might not be ſubſcribed by him with 
eir a good conſcience, ſhould be excommunicated.— 
old Ml Thus they denounced a ſentence of excommunication 
eſs MI againſt all the Puritans. They excluded their own 
to articles, which ſo plainly condemned Arminianiſm, 
te- and maintained the Pope's ſanctification of the Chriſ- 
on, tian Sabbath. This, together with the proſecution 
ſti- Jof the Preſbyterian miniſters above mentioned, by 
cal, WJ biſhop Bramhall and others, divided, weakened, and 
ed- diſpirited che Proteſtants, while it encouraged the 
ap- Papilts, in their hopes of ſpeedily carrying all before 
s of them. No ſooner had Strafford heard of the Scots 
pe- re formation, and their entering into covenant with 
bunte God, in 1638, than he impoſed an oath on all Scotch 
ſeti men and Scotch women, promiſing an unlimited o- 
Wilt bedience tp all his majeſty's commands, and to enter 
by into no oath or covenant without his authority, and 
ops, to renounce all covenants contrary to this oath. The 
[his ditienters generally refuſed this oath, becauſe it was 
ele] not impoſed by the parliament ;—they knew that 
ic his majeſty was bound, by his coronation oath, to 
heir rule his ſubjects according to the word of God and 
laws of the land. The allegiance, promiſed in it, 
was explained to them, as including an oblervation of 
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all the ceremonies and government of the church e- 
ſtabliſhed, or to be eſtabliſhed by his majeſty ; they 
thought it abſurd to ſwear, that they would not en- 
ter into a bond of mutual {elf defence againſt the Pa- 
piſts, without his mazeſty's command ; they ſaw that 


it was intended to diſgrace or root the Scots out of 


Ireland, and bound the ſwearers to renounce and 


condemn the Scotch covenanters proteſtations and | 


covenants; they grudged, that it bound them never 


to reſiſt the king or any commiſſioned by him; they 
liked it the worſe, that an army of eight thouſand Iriſh Þ 
Papiſis were ſent to force this oath upon them in | 
Ulfter, which obliged the refuſers of it to flee into 
Scotland. This forced flight was made the mean of | 


their preſervation from the ſubſequent maſlacre, in 
which moſt of the complicrs, not only loſt their 
worldly ſubſtance, for the fake of which they had 


of their families. 


Encouraged by Laud and Strafford, Bramhall and 
other high-flying biſhops and clergymen, all along 
from 1634 to 1640, exceedingly diſtreſſed the Scotch, | 
of whom there were then about an hundred thou- | 


ſand, and the Engliſh Puritans, in Ulſter. 


In their 


petition for redreis of grievances, preſented to the | 
Engliſh parliament in 1040, they complain, That 
even before they had fo much as a pretended cans | 


for their warrant, ſome of the biſhops had violently 
urged the obſervation of their ceremonies, —had ſi- 
lenced ſeveral of their moſt learned and faithful mi- 
niſters, and oppreſſed others in their courts for non- 
compliance; that, in 1634, the convocatien had 


made ſuch canons, as enjoined many corruptions in 
the worſhip of God and government of his church, | 


and which exceedingly retarded the work of refor- 
mation, encouraged Papiits, and made way for many 
Popiſh ſuperſtitions ; that their moſt painful, pious, 


and learned miniſters had been filenced, deprived, | 
nay forced to flee the country, and afterward excom- 


municated, and ſome of chem loſt their lives; that 
while 
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chile ignorant, lazy, erroneous, profane, and cruel 
men had been obtruded on them for miniſters, others, 
for ſcrupling at the new ceremonies, or even merely 
for their holy lives, were kept our of office; that 
while faithful miniſters were hindered from execut- 
ing their office, or enjoying their benefice, biſhops 
held many livings in cemmendam, and conferred four, 
five, or ſix livings on their children, or other favou- 
rites, who were no way capable to take care of fouls, 
but hired ſome pitiful curates, as cheap as they 
could, while themſelves were permitted to refide 
where they pleated ; that while the bithops ſeldom 
preached themſelves, thev earneſtly ſuppretled after- 
noon ſermons on the Lord's day, and all weekly lec- 
tures, fo that a lecturing miniſter is in more danger 
before them, than a Popith prieſt or trafficking Je- 
ſuit 3 that, to prevent faithful and pious ſcruplers at 
the ceremonies from being uſeful in teaching ſchools, 
they urged on ſchoolmaſters a ſubſcription beyond 
their canons, and excommunicated ſuch as refufed it; 
that they favoured Popery, permitted Papiſts to Keep 
ſchools, ſome of them ſo large as to reſemble univer- 
fities, in which, not only languages, but allo liberal 
{ciences, were taught, and permitted multitudes of 
maſs prie/ts publicly to celebrate mar, and permitted 
riaries and nuunerie in their dioceſes ; that the bi- 
ſhops publifhed or encouraged wicked libels, and uſed 
profane raileries and curſings, c. to render the 
Scots and their late reforming procedure odious; 
that they practiſed and enconraged the felling of 
church cenſures and facraments,—and by the moſt 
baſe means draw in gain to themſelves from old ſu- 
perſtitious cuſtoms, —and will not marry the poor, 
who cannot pay the dues, nor fuffer their dead te be 
decently buried, —and excommunicated multitudes, 
tor not payment of the meſt unjuſt or trifling de- 
mands ; that, in their High Commiſſion court, they 
fat judges in their own, ard all other cauſes, and 
terribly oppreſſed men by fines and impriſonments, 
c,; that they not only condemned the Scotch co- 

venant 
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venant of 1638, but had concurred with Strafford 
in impoſing an oath for renouncing it, in conſequence 
of which many thouſands had been hunted out, ap— 
prehended, fined, or impriſoned, and even women, 
juſt before childbirth, ſeized, threatened, and terri. 


fied ; that theſe biſhops, and their faction, had un. | 


_ juſtly ſeized upon the beſt lands, bereaving almoſt 


Sabbath-breaking, and by their having the moſt 
profane ſervants in the kingdom, they were a re— 
proach to the goſpel, and a ſtumbling block to the 
Papiſts. | 


yield to the Scots, and not a little embroiled with 
his Engliſh parliament, by the inſtigation of his 
queen, appears to have encouraged the Papiſts in 
Ireland to ſeize the government of that country, and 


then to aſſiſt him with an army againſt the Puritans $ 


in England, or Preſbyterians in Scotland. Glad of 


teſtants in the kingdom, without regard to ſtation, 


kept their ſecrets fo well, that it was in a great mea- 


vent the execution of it. It was diſcovered by Owen 
O'Conolly an Iriſhman, who, being ſervant to vir 
Jobn Clotworthy, had become a Preſbyterian diffen- 
ter; by means of which the ſcizure of Dublin was 
prevented, —and the Scots in the north of Ireland 
were impowered to take arms againſt the Popiſh mur- 
derers: and the Lords Juſtices tran{mitted accounts 
of their deſperate. condition, unleſs they ſhould be 
ſpeedily relieved with men and money, to Charles 
and his Engliſh parliament. Notwithſtanding his 
fair pretences, he, in many things, behaved like one 
that withed theſe Proteſtants utter deſtruction, ang 
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this opportunity, the Papiſts, encouraged by their Þ 
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the Papiſts ſucceſs in their work, and that was ex- 


they puſhed on their murdering work, in the end of 
October 1641, and afterwards. In the province of 


n. Mio the cruelleſt forms. The day before the maſſa- 
ot WM cre began, the prieſts diſmiſſed the people from maſs 
at, with an encouragement to ſeize on the property of 
nd the Proteſtants, and to kill them, as a certain pre- 
oft I ſervative againſt the pains of purgatory. When it 
re- began, the Popith gentry perſuaded many of their 


he Þ Proteſtant neighbours to bring them their goods, and 


they would preſerve them for them, aud at leaſt ſe- 

to cure them a ſafe retreat from the country. Having 

ith got their goods, they next ſtripped many of them, 
his particularly women and children, ſtark naked, and 
in turned them out to periſh, amidſt the froſt and ſnow, 
nd Mby cold and hunger. So many thouſands of them 
ans died, that the living being inſufficient to bury them, 
of their carcaſes were heaped up together in large holes 

cir Mot the earth. Multitudes they ſportfully drowned, 
ro- Ihanged, or ſtabbed to death, even after they had. 
on, Miiven them promiſes of ſafe conduct, —or had cruelly 


J Ulſter alone, 154,000 are ſaid to have been deſtroyed 


ceedingly averſe to declare them rebels. Meanwhile, 


md eriven them along, puſhing them forward with ſtabs 


ea- Met their ſwords or bayonets. Sometimes they dif. 
a- MWoatched them fo quickly, by hewing them in pieces, 
're- Mor otherwiſe, that they would allow them no time 


ven Ito pray. Sometimes they ſhut them up in lotkſome 


Sir Mungeons, with, or without bolts or fetters on their 
en- Mices, that they might languiſh to death in great mi- 
was Wiry. Others they buried alive, or hanged up on 
and Wtenter hooks, or dragged them by ropes through 
ur- Wraters, woods, or bogs. Others, particularly- wo- 
men or children, had their bellies ript up, and guts 
taken, or let fall out. The unborn babes that fell 
from their mother's belly, they trod under foot, gave 
to their dogs and ſwine to eat, or caſt into ditches. 
Other infants they held upon the point of their 
words, that their ſprawling might divert them.— 
dome they cruelly flaſhed in their heads, faces, 
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breaſts, Oe, and then left them wallowing in their 
blood, to languith, ſtarve, and pine to death. O- 
the.” they ſhut up in houſes, and ſportfully burns 
them in them ; or they plucked out their eyes, and 


cut off their hands, and then turned them out to, 


wander in the fields, till they periſhed. Some they 


decoyed to murder their own parents, or to piotels | 


themſelves Papiſts, and then cut their throats, or 


drowned them. Others they worried with dogs, | 


or by ripping up their belly, tied one end of their 
tripes to a tree, and drove them round about it, till 


all their bowels were gradually pulled out. In thete, | 
and many ſimilar forms, the Proteſtants were mur- 


dered. Many of their dead bodies were left unbu- 
ried, and efpeciatly theſe of women, expoſed and a- 
buſed, in the moſt thameful manner, and had ca. 
dles made of their greaſe. One Papiſt boaſted, That 
his hands were ſo wearied with killing Proteſtants, 
that he could not lift them to his head ; another, 


That he had killed fixteen of them in a few hours, 
others, That they bad killed {o many, that the great: 


which ſtuck to their ſwords, might make an Trish 
candle. Nay, two boys boatted, That at ſevera! 
times they had murdered 36 women and children.— 


'The Popiſh women were no leſs ready to inſtruct, | 


excite to, or aſſiſt their huſbands and children in 


cruelty. Such Bibles as were found, were protanely | 


trodden under foot, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. Such 


Was the piety and humanity of the Papiſts, whom 


we have lately adopted as our dear friends and cbil— 
dren. | = 
Though the embroiled ſtate of affairs in Britain 
not a little hindered their aſſiſting of the Iriſh Pro- 
teſtants, yet the Scots, who took arms in the North, 
afliſted by fix thouſand brave troops from their mo- 
ther country, repreſſed the Papiſts power in U'tier, 
while the Fuotith troops, under Coots and Monk, 
ave them ſeveral rebuffs in Leinſter, — notwithſtan- 


ding all that Owen Roe, their great general, who 


had come to their aſſiſtance, could do to prevent it, 
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They, who had a little before, in their convention, 


| aboured in planning a form of government for the 


kingdom, were, in 1643, diſpoſed to offer their 
ſubmiſſion to Charles. A ceflation ot arms was a- 
greed on, for a year, which neither pleated the zea- 


-lous Proteſtants, nor the bigotted Papiſts, the latter 


of whom paid little regard to it, but went on with 
their murdering work. The Popiſſi chiefs repreſen- 
ted to their Popiſh queen, That if they could obtain 
a peace to their mind, they would aflilt Charles with 
ten thouſand troops againſt his parliament in England. 
In coniequence hereof, not Ormond, lord heutenant, 
who was too zealous for the Proteſtant church of 
England, but the earl of Glamorgan, was, by Char- 
les, impowered to conclude a fecret treaty of peace 
with the Iriſh Papiſts, while Ormond and they were, 
for a ſham, travelling to eſtabliſh a public one. By 
this private treaty, the Papiſts had the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and all the churches which they 
had poſſeſſed fince 1641, ſecured to them, and were 
fully freed from all the authority of the Epiſcopal 
church. dg, 

Notwithſtanding theſe favours, the 
ſo ready, as Charles expected, to ſend over their ten 
thuſand troops to England, pretending, That they 
had only bound themſelves to affiſt in tranſporting 
them over by ſea. Meanwhile, this ſecret treaty 
was diſcovered. Finding that both Euglith and Scots 
were highly diſpleaſed with it, Charles, in his de- 
ceitful manner, diſavowed the ſolemn commiſſion 
which he had given to Glamorgan, and that noble- 
man was impriſoned by Ormond, The Preſbyteri- 
ans of Ultter, as well as the whole Protellants of 
Munſter, declared themſelves 1 't this infamous 
peace. Nor did the Iriſh Papiits take care to fulfil 
the conditions of it, While Fo. Hamilton, and 
his party in Scotland, projected their reheving of 
king Charles in 1648, withoat any limitations of his 
power, Ormond, by the inſtigation of the queen and 
prince of Wales, now in France, concluded a peace 


Qq 2 with 


Iriſh were not 
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with the Papiſts, bearing, That they ſhould enjoy | 


the free exerciſe of their religion, and enjoy all chur- 
ches and livings which they now poſſeſſed, and all 
Juriſdiction reſpecting them, without being required 
to {wear the oarh of ſupremacy to the king; that a 
parliament be held within fix months, or whenever 
after the Papiſts deſire ; that all laws and indictments 
Cf Papiſts ſhall be vacated ; that Papiſts ſhall be ad. 
mitted members of parliament, and enjoy all honours, 


truſts, and employments equally as Proteſtants; that | 


not only ſhall every thing done by Papiſts in the 


time bypaſt, be paſſed in oblivion, but ſuch of them 


as have had their eſtates taken from them, or wrong- 


ed by grants, fince king James came to the throne, 
ſhall have their grievances redreſſed, and loſſes re. 


funded; that his majeſty ſhall grant whatever is ne- 
ceſſary to Papiſts. Charles himſelf, in a letter to 
Ormond, but which came not to his hand, till after 
the treaty was finiſhed, diſavowed it. Ormond how- 
ever, probably by private directions from the King or 
queen, made twelve Papiſts ſharers with him in his 


authority, that he could neither levy ſoldiers, nor | 


raiſe money, nor erect garriſons, without the conſent 
of a majority of them. | 
No wonder, that the true Proteſtants in Britain 


and Ireland, were highly diſſatisfied with this treaty, } 


ſince by it, theſe bloody murderers, who had tilled 
their ſkirts with the innocent blood of about two 
hundred thouſand Proteſtants, and by rapine, trea- 
chery, and cruelty, had laid waſte a flouriſhing king- 
dom, during the laſt ſeven years, were not only 
pardoned, but well rewarded for their work ; and 
their idolatrous and wicked religion had ſuch ſecuri- 
ty given it, as it had never before received in Ireland. 
The number of theſe malecontents in Ireland was 
greater than could have been well expected. In 
1641, the moſt of the Epiſcopalian clergy were either 
murdered, or had fled into England, the Scots not 
only ſent over miniſters with their troops in 1642, 


but afterwards, on applications from Ireland, ſent 
over 
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over in different years, a conſiderable number of 


Preſbyterian miniſters, who laboured with remark- 


able ſuccis in the work of the Lord. Not a few, who 
had fled from Strafford's perſecution, returned to 
Ireland, as ſoon as the Scotch inhabitants and troops 
had almoſt cleared Ulſter of the Popiſh maſſacrers. 
Theſe all, with great zeal, avowed their adherence 
to the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government. 
repreſented by the Aſſembly of Weſtminſter in the 
ſtandards which they compiled, and entered into the 
ſolemn league and covenant, for the perpetual main- 
tenance thereof. The Engliſh parliament required 
the reſt of the Proteſtants in Ireland to do the ſame, 
according to their ordinance for that effect, in the 
kingdom of England ; in obedience to which not a 
few took it. Few of theſe covenanters, perhaps a- 


| bove an hundred thouſand in all, but were highly 


diffatisfied with the late 7reaty of peace. 

During the preceding years, Ormond had labour- 
ed to gain over the parliament's party in Ireland, 
3 their military commanders Jones, Coots, 

onk, Sc. but without ſucceſs. He now laboured 
to unite the ſeveral parties in the kingdom for Char- 
les II. who, from the Hague, had written him a 
letter confirming the late peace, and continuing him 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. He had no ſucceſs with 
Jones, Coots, and other parliamentarians. But he 


had more ſucceſs with the Scots of Ulſter, who, like 


their fellow Preſbyterians in Britain, were many of 
them infatuated in favour of their royal family, and 
eaſily impoſed upon by Charles and his agents fair 
pretences. Sir "John Clotworthy's regiment laid 
down their arms, rather than enter into an army 
with malignants and Popiſh confederates : but theſe 
under the lord of Ards, as well as thoſe commanded 
by Monro, who had juſt returned from Scotland, 

whither he had gone to affiſt in the Hamiltonian en- 
gagement,—joined Ormond, and turned their arms 
againſt their fellow covenanters, and took Belfaſt and 
Carrickfergus. 


newed 


As the Iriſh Preſbyterians had re- 
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newed their covenant with God, about the end of 
1648, Meſſrs. Greig of Carricklergus, and Cuning. 
ham of Broad iſland, and other miniſters, reflected 
on thoſe that h ad joined with Ormond and his Popiſh 
_ confederates,--they were therefore threatened by both 
Scotch and Iriſh officers, and obliged to flee for their 
ſafety. This alarwinz tlie people, the Lord of Ards, 
now viſcount and commander of all his majeſty's er 
ces in the province of Ulſter, publithed a declaration, 
repreſenting the reaſons of his conduct, and many 
fair promiſes to take care of their religion and liber. 
ties, to the utmoſt of his power, as Gon as the par- 
liament's forces ſhould be driven out. The preſby. 
tery of Bangor, in July 1649, publiſhed a counter dee 
claration, m which they teſtify againſt all compliance 
with the Sectarics on the one hand, or with Ormond 
and his malignants and Papiſts on the other, but pa- 
tiently to ſuffer rather than ſin, —and faithfully ex- 
Poſe the deceit of Ard's prociamation, and warn all 
that wiſh to be faithful to their covenant with God, 
to give him and his party no countenance,—as the 
righteous vengeance of God would quickly overtake 
them; which indeed it did, within about a month 
after, by the parliament's army. Ormond had no 
ſucceſs with the bigotted Papiſts, who were headed 
by the Pope's nuncio, and who ſometimes aſliſted 
the parliamentarians againſt him: but they at laſt 
obliged him to retire to France, and leave the earl of 
Clanrickard general of his majeſty's army and lieute- 
nant of Ireland in his room. Charles renunciation 
of his confirmation of the peace, and his approbation 
of the Scotch covenant, and profeffed refolution to 
hold the friends or enemics of it, for his friends 
or enemies, made the Irich Papiſts lay aſide their 
intentions to puih him into his throne. They then 
entered into an agreement with Charles IV. duke of 
Lorrain, to accept of him as their ſovereign : but 
their diſſatis faction with Clanrickard, and the par- 
liament's forces taking their towns oe after another, 
put a ſtop to it. Tucir conqueſt of the country being 
finiſhed 
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finiſhed in May 1652, Fleetwood, Ludlow, Corbet, 
Jones, and Weaver, eſquires, were appointed by the 
Englith parliament, to. command the army, and to 
govern the nation in their name. Iligh courts of 
juſtice has erected at Dublin, before which Sir Phe · 
lim O'Neal, the chief manager of the maſſacre, and 
about 150 N56 of thele murderers, were tried, cone 
demned, and executed. 

During the following eight years, the Popiſh inte- 
reſt was lower than ever it had been in Ireland, ſince 
a its firſt introduction into it. Multitudes, perhaps 
above an hundred thouſand of them, fled into France, 


. and Spain. Such as remained, were generally pent 
i up in Connauglit, the weltern province of that iſland, 


4 while their eſtates in other places u ere parcelled out 
among the conquering troops, and other adventurers. 


5 Their very name was reckoned deteſtable. Indepen- 
if dents, Anabaptilts, and others from England went 
4 thither; and while they laboured in propagating the 
* goſpel of Chriſt, had the peculiar countenance of 
8 the government. The zeal of the Preſbyterian cler- 
th gy for the royal family expoſed them to manifold 
8 hardſhips. Immediately after the execution of king 
x Charles I. they publithed a geclaraticn againſt the 
5 actors of it as traitors and murderers, from all their 
FA pulpits, and warned their people to beware of own- 
of ing their authority, When colonel Venables came 
185 to their country, they continued to teſtify againſt the 
55 uſurpations of the Seétaries, aud to pray publicly 
on for the reſtoration of Charles II. to his throne.— 
3 Many of them were therefore impriſoned, or forced 
WE to flee their houſes, and walk diſguiſed, and to 
eier preach 11 the fields or hills. As they and their peo- 
850 ple, when before the counci! of War at Carrickfergus, 
5 unanimoufly refuſed to take the £49 agement againſt 
Ei kingly government, an act of banithiaent was paſſed 
7 againſt the miniſters, becauſe they kept alive the in- 
SU tereſt of the King among the people, and reproached 


thoſe in power, as treacherous to his majeſty, and 
ned breakers of covenant, No —— could prevail 


with 


4 
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with them to preſent any addreſſes to Cromwel, when 
the moſt of the three nations did it. They would 
never pray for him, nor his underlings, or read the 
cauſes of their faſts or thankſgivings, or obſerve their 
days of humiliation, becauſe they could not own 
them as magiſtrates. No encouraging offers or af. 
frighting threatenings of Cromwel or his fellow u- 
ſurpers could detach them from their loyalty to the 
really profligate, but as yet maſked Charles. Dur- 
ing their troubles, theſe Preſbyterian miniſters were 
not a little uſeful, in winning many ſouls to Chriſt. 
No ſooner did the motions for Charles reſtoration 


to his throne begin to gain ground, than the Preſby- | 


terian miniſters of Ireland, like their infatuated bre- 
thren in Britain, puſhed it on with all their might. 
At firſt, Charles entertained them with fair words, 
and a promiſe-of 600 pounds ſterling to theſe mini- 
ſters that ſurvived, and to their widows who had died 


before his reſtoration, as a reward of their attach- 


ment to him, during the ten preceding years. But 
he was no ſooner fixed on his throne, than he and 
his agents having reſtored Epiſcopacy, and indulyed 
Popery, expelled them from their churches, and 
perſecuted them, as well as the Independents and A- 
nabaptiſts, to their utmoſt, as circumſcribed by their 
indulgence. It is probable, they had been more 
cruelly handled, had it not been for giving ſome co- 
lour to the court-indulgence practically granted to 
Papiſts. Theſe very men who had complied in every 
thing with Cromwel and his ſectaries, now reproach- 

ed them as diſloyal and treacherous. Moſt of the 

Papiſts that had retired to France or Spain, now re- 
turned. They and their brethren expected, that, as 

Charles had been bred up in their religion, and had 

not long before ſolemnly profeſſed himſelf a member 

of their church, they would enjoy the favours grant- 

ed by the treaty of 1648 above mentioned, and every 

one of them have his lands reſtored to him, which 
had been given to ſoldiers or undertakers, for the 
expence 
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expence of the war, by Cromwel's ſettlement. The 


Englith parliament fupported Cromwels ſettlement 


in this matter, and ordered ſuch lands only to be 
reſtored to the Papiſts, as had any flaw in the con- 
veyance. The determination of theſe diſputed claims 
occaſioned no fmall contention between the Papiſts 
and Proteſtants. In conſequence of the Papiſts inſo- 
lence, the Engliſh parliament, in 1677, petitioned 


his majeſty, That be would maintain the act of /et- 


tlement of property in Ireland, and recall his Commiſ- 
ſion of inquiry granted January laſt, becauſe it in- 
cludes new powers, tending to invalidate that ſettle- 
ment, and to occaſion many unneceſſary law-ſuits ; 


that he would order that no Papiſt be continued, or 


hereafter admitted to be any kind of judge in that 
kingdom ; that he would command all the Popiſh 
archbiſhops, particularly Talbot archbiſhop of Du- 
blin, and other dignitaries, who exerciſe eccleſiaſti- 
cal juriſdiction by the Pope's authority, to depart out 


of Ireland, and all other his dominions; and that 


all convents and other Popiſh ſeminaries of learnin 
ſhould be diflolved ; that no Irith Papiſt be allowed 


to dwell in any part of the kingdom, without ſpecial 


licence; and that he would recall his letter of 1672, 
and the order of council founded thereon, which 
require, That none proſecute any of the Iriſh for 
any thing committed during the laſt rebellion, But, 
this no way hindered the increaſe of Popery. 'The 
Popiſh plot in England, which happened ſoon after, 
occaſioned ſome ſevere orders againſt them : but their 
influence was quickly ſuſpended. 


JaMEs II. had no ſooner aſcended the throne in 


1685, than his Popiſh brethren in Ireland hoped te 
carry every thing before them, and, in about three 
or tour years, committed more inſolencies upon the 
Engliſh, than theſe had done upon them in five hun- 
dred years paſt. They did all they could to inform 
againſt ſuch Proteſtants, as they ſuſpected to be ill 


affected to James, with reſpect to their words, deeds, 


R xr 


— * 


or 
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or meetings. The duke of Ormond reſigned his 
{word of ſtate to the archbiſhop of Ardinach and the 
earl of Granard, though the chief power was real! 
veſted in the earl of 'Tyrconnel, who, being lieute. 
nant of the army, modelled his troops, fo as might 
beſt anſwer his maſter's deſigns. He was ſoon after 
advanced to be lord lieutenant. In that ſtation, he 
acted in the moſt arbitrary and deſpotic manner. He 
turned the Engliſh Proteſtants out of the army, in 
the moſt reproachful and afflicting manner he could. 
By frequently changing the ſeven or eight thouſand 
ſtanding troops, he got five times that number taught 
the ule of their arms. He iſſued forth Quo War. | 
ranto's againſt all the charters of the nation at once, 
in order to ſubvert the corporations, and ſecure 2 
Popiſh parliament. Popiſh judges were appointed in 
each court. Papiſts were alſo appointed bigh ſheriff, 
and juſtices of peace, and members of privy council, 
ſo that they were able to rule all wherever they came. 
James had not long retired to France, from before 
his ſon-in-law, who invaded his kingdom, in order to 
reſcue it from his tyrannical oppreſſions, when he 
landed from thence in Ireland, with about two thou- 
ſand ſtaunch Britiſh and Iriſh Papiſts to ſupport his 
Intereſts. As King William had greatly overlooked 
the circumſtances of Ireland, and colonel Hamilton 
bad treacheroufly deſerted him, and reduced his 
friends in that country to the very brink of deſtruc- 
tion, James had here the moſt promiſing appearan- 
ces in his favour. All the kingdom, except Ulſter, 
being in obedience to him. Tyrconnel had ready 
for him an army of about forty thouſand, horſe and 


foot. Had James taken the advice of Claverhouſe wiicl 
and others of his friends, to tranſport his powerful her ſe 
army to Britain, lie might have ſhook, if not over Er 
turned the unſettled authority of his ſon-in-law. ellep 
But he choſe firſt to make himſelf maſter of ever; : ebou 
corner of Ireland. He therefore beſieged the remain. 4 , 

of the Proteſtant troops in Londonderry. Notwith * bo 
ſtanding the cowardice, or treachery of Lundie the! ay 
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commander, and the villany of General Kirk, in not 
making due haſte to relieve them, — and not with ſtan- 
ding the dreadful famine they ſuffered in the fiege, 
they held out againſt the enemy. Roſen, a French 
general under James, provoked by the valour of the 
deſieged, now reduced to ſkeletons with hunger, 
cauſed his troops to burn every houſe for ten miles 
around, and to bring all the inhabitants, men, wo= 
men, and children to him. Theſe, to the number 
of fix or {even thouſand, he drove with drawn ſwords 
under the walls of the city, threatening the beſieged, 
That if they did not ſurrender the place, within ten 
days, he would put every one of theſe poor people to 
the ſword before their eyes. This horrid device 
ſhocked the beſiegers, and animated the beſieged with 
a furious valour. After theſe poor creatures had 
continued two days without any food, ſuch as were 
able were permitted to go away; but the deſtruction 
or plunder of all that had belonged to them, rendered 
them abſolutely miſerable.— After that about 7000 
of the beſieged had periſhed with hunger and other- 
wiſe, and theſe that remained, were ſunk with fa» 
tigue, and had no more than proviſion for two days, 
they offered to capitulate. Hereon, Kirk making a 
bold attempt to throw in ſome proviſions, ſent up 
the river three victualling ſhips, with a man of war 
to protect them. By warmly diſcharging her guns 
on the batteries, which the enemy had planted on 
the ſides of the river, the war- hip drew their fire on 
herſelf. Meanwhile, the foremoſt of the Victuallers 
having a favourable gale of wind, puſhed forward 
with ſuch force, as to break the ſtrong iron boom, 
which king James had laid acroſs the river, but ran 
herſelf a-ground by the violence of the ſtroke, to the 
inexprefſible grief of the beſieged, and joy of the 
beſieging beholders. But, in a few minutes, by the 
rebound of her own diſcharged guns, the got off, 
and, along with her two followers, got ſafe into the 
harbour. James and his Papiſts raited the ſiege next 


day, after continuing it about three months and an 


ES - half, 
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half. His army, under Schomberg, being unſuc: 
— ceſsful, king William came over himſelf to command 
them, —and by his own victory at the river Boyne, 
and General Ginkle's at Agrim, and the taking of 
Limerick, juſt when the French fleet were ready to 
relieve it, finiſhed the war. The Limerickers ob- 
tained for themſelves and their fellow Papiſts very 
advantageous conditions, that without taking any o- 
ther but the oath of allegiance, they ſhould enjoy 
the ſame freedom of exerciſing their religion, and 
the ſame title to their civil property, as under king 
Charles II. Their repeated infolence, occaſioned } 
by the commiſſioners management of the forfeited | 
eſtates, prompted the parliament of 1903, to reſtrict 
this act, and to appoint, That all the eſtates of Pa- 
piſts ſhould be equally divided among their children, 
unleſs that he to whom they were left, took the /a- 
cramental Teſt, and joined in the communton of the 
eflablifhed church. But this act hath been lately re- 
pealed. : 
The Proteſtant diſſenters, Preſbyterians, Indepen- | 
dents, and others, had an authoritative toleration 
granted them by king William's firſt parliament.— 
Some of the eſtabliſned biſhops exceedingly grudged 
them this liberty, and the rather, that their number 
was about double to that of the eſtabliſned church. 
Meflrs. Boyſe and M' Bride, two of the moſt bold 
and faithful diſſenting miniſters, had their ſhare of 
troubleſome proſecution, on account of ſome free 
ſpeeches they were ſaid to have uttered againſt Epil- 
copacy and its fuperſtitious connexions.— By means 
of influence from England, queen Anne's firſt parlia- 
ment impoſed the /acramental teſt on the diflenters, 
as a condition of their admiſſion to any ſhare in the 
government. What trouble any of them endurec 
for refuſing this, or the oath of abjuration impoled 24 
bout the ſame time, I know not. Meanwhile, Em 
lyn, who had learned the Arian tenets in England 
came over, and for eleven years was aſſiſtant to Mr 
Boyle at Dublin, where he ſecretly ſpread them. 
| Notwith 


applied to them for the ſupply of evangelical preach- 


there are now about fifty or ſixty ſeceding congrega- 
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Notwithſtanding all his ſubtilty, he was at laſt de- 
tected by Mr. Boyſe, and obliged to return to Eng- 
land, where, till about 1737, he aſſiſted Dr. Clark 
and Jackſon to impugn the true divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in oppoſition to Dr. Waterland and his or- 
thodox aſſiſtants. But the infection Wich he had 
introduced, continued, and even ſpread among the 
diflenters in Ireland, and occaſioned no {mall con- 
tention. Between 1720 and 1730, the Synod of 
Ulſter, in ſeven ſeveral meetings, had very warm 
diſputations concerning the propriety of requiring 
candidates for the miniſterial office, to declare their 
adherence to the Weſtminſter or any ſimilar Confefſi- 
on of Faith, by ſubſcription or otherwiſe. Many o- 
ther diflenting clergymen, who deteſted the Arian 
blaſphemies, became tainted with Baxterian and Ar- 
minian errors, attended with not a little looſeneſs of 
practice. Offended herewith, not a few of their 
Preſbyterian hearers, ſoon after the depoſition of the 
Seceding miniſters in Scotland by the Aſſembly 1740, 


Ing and other miniſtrations ; in conſequence of which, 


tions in that kingdom, eſpecially in the province of 
Ulſter. Ot about four and twenty hundred thouſand 
inhabitants in Ireland, it is ſaid, that about two 
thirds only are now profeſſed Papiſts, and the other 
eight hundred thouſand, Proteſtants. But, I fear, 
ſcarce the balf of theſe deſerve the Proteſtant name. 


BRIEF 


IS: 


BRIXT SKETCH of the Hiſtory of the 
Proteſtant Churches in AMERICA, 


T is probable, that America was, for the moſt 
part, peopled from the eaſtern parts of Aſia.— 
But, when Columbus, in A. D. 1492, firſt diſco- 
vered that country, there did not appear in 1t the 
ſmalleſt veſtiges of the goſpel of Chriſt ; nor did the 
Spaniards murdering of about fifty millions of the 


inhabitants, in the leaſt inſtruct them in, or attach | 


them to it. Elizabeth and James? cruel perſecution 
of the Engliſh Puritans obliged part of them to flee 
to Holland, and afterward to America, where they 
landed in the country, fince called New England. — 
Finding that their Independent congregation was 
like to dwindle to nothing in Holland, part of 
Mr. Robinſon's people, after a ſolemn faſt, and 
much fervent prayer, . firſt ſet ſail for America, 
in two ſhips, and, after terrible diſtreſs by the 
way, occaſioned by the treachery of the ſhipmaſters 
and the bad weather, they at laſt, in Nov. 1620, 
arrived, to the number of about an hundred, having 
loſt one of their ſhips. In the place, to which Pro- 


vidence directed them, contrary to their own incli- | 
nations, God had prepared room for them, by a. 


plague, which, in the preceding year, had carried 
off about nine tenths of the inhabitants. But the fa- 
tigue of their voyage, and the ſeverity of the winter, 
cut off not a few of them. Some others of them 
were killed by the ſavage natives. It was not till 


midſummer, that ſupply came to them from Eng- 
land. 


Ws 
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land. The ſeaſon being very untoward, their firſt 
crop was bad. Contentions, kindled by incendiaries 
among themſelves, added to their miſery. In ex- 
pectation of Mr. Robinſon and the reſt of his congre- 
gation following them, they had no miniſter among 
them for eight years: but Mr. Brewſter, who had 
been ruling elder of their church at Leyden, preach- 
ed, viſited and examined them; and, at their week 
day meetings, ſome of the elder brethren prayed and 
expounded "fone portion of ſcripture to the reſt. 
Hearing of Mr. Robinſon's death, they, in 1629, 
choſe and ordained for their paſtor, one Mr. Ralph 
Smith, by faſting and laying on of the hands of the 
elders. Except their placing the fupreme govern= 
ment of the church in the community of the faithful, 
under Chriſt, and holding every particular congre- 
gation for an entire Chriſtian church, independent 
of their Preſbytery or Synod, their principles were 
the fame with thoſe contained in the Weftminfler 
Confeſſion of Faith, Directory for worſhip, and Form 


of church government, They admitted ſuch as were 


communicants in the French, Dutch, and Scotch 


churches, to communion with them. 

In 1625, Mr. Conant and his friends, inſtigated 
by Mr. White of Dorcheſter, retired to America, 
and in 1627 got a royal patent for ſo much of the 
country. They, after fome conſultation and ſolemn 


covenanting with God and with one another, to avouch 


the Lord for their God, and to walk ſoberly, righte- 


_ ouſly, and godly before him ; and to be obedient to 


their ſuperiors in both church and ſtate ; and to train 
up their children and ſervants in the knowledge and 
fear of the Lord, —joined together, and choſe Mr. 
Skelton for their paſtor,. Mr. Higginſon for their 
teacher, and Mr. Houghton for their ruling elder,—- 

who were ordained to their offices by prayer and lay- 
ing on of the hands of theſe appointed to repreſent 
the brethren. Meanwhile, ſome P'relatiſts, and one 
Chriſtopher Gardiner, a diſguiſed Papiſt, gave them 
lome troub! le, and miſceorelented them in England. 
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Meſſrs. Wilſon, Cotton, Hooker, Stone, Mather, 
and ſeventy-two other miniſters, who had fled front 
the perſecution in England, had all ſettlements, and 
ſome of them numerous flocks of the perſecuted peo. 
ple, who had come along with them, as early as 
1641. About twenty others had not got ſettlements, 


or had been turned out for their ill behaviour, or for 


their Epiſcopalian and Anabaptiſt principles. The 
Harvard college, for the education of youth in all the 
literal arts, was erected at Newtown, or Cambridge, 
about ſix or eight miles from Boſton, and ſoon after 
furniſhed with a valuable librery. 
ſtate had no {mall trouble with the Indian ſavages in 


their neighbourhood, and their church no leſs with 


the Antinomian and Familiſtical errors, that ſprung 
up among them. The male members of the church 
at Boſton uſed to meet once a week to repeat the 
ſermons they heard on the Lord's day, and to debate 
on their contents. As none of the women were al- 
lowed to mingle in theſe debates, ſome of them re- 
ſolved on having ſeparate meetings of their own.— 
Mrs. Hutchinſon, having ſet up one at her houſe, 
had ſoon fixty or eighty women at her weekly meet- 
ing, to hear her pray, and repeat, and explain Mr, 
Cotton's ſermons. Under pretence of exalting the 
free grace of God, the taught her diſciples, That 
believers in Chriſt are perſonally united with the 
Holy Ghoſt ; that commands to work out our ſalva- 
tion with fear and trembling, belong only to unbe- 
lievers ; that ſauctification is not a ſufficient evidence 
of a pracious ſtate 3 that believers have immediate 
revelations concerning future events, as infallible as 
the ſcriptures themſelves, c. The women readily 
__ embraced theſe not ions, and inſinuated them into their 
huſbands, as the doctrines of Mr. Cotton. Such as 
continued otherwiſe minded, were reproached as le- 
galiſts; and the old miniſters were ſtarved away, 
and mechanics ſet up in their room. Violent ſtrug- 


gles were made to have new faſhioned goſpellers for 
| | | the 


Meanwhile, their | 
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the only magiſtrates, and officers in their armies.— 
1 Mrs. Hutchiſon's modeſt behaviour before Mr. Cot- 


1d ton, and his too charitable opinion of her, rendered 
NE him too tardy in oppoſing her ſeductions. But, both 
wi church and ſtate being like to be thereby ruined, a 
5 Synod for conſultation and advice, compoſed of 
46 miniſters, and meſſengers of the churches, and ſome 
N magiſtrates, was held at Newtown, in Auguſt 1637. 
why During three weeks, and after hearing all that the 
* Antinomians could ſay, about eighty of their opini- 
- ons were unanimouſly condemned; excepting tha: 


Mr. Cotton differed, at leaſt in words, from his bre-.. 
h thren, on three or four of them. But Mrs. Hutchi- 
i ſon and her followers ſo infolently oppoſed the de- 


* termination of the Synod, that it was found neceſſary 
he for both church and ſtate to exert themſelves in re- 


preſſing them. 

The civil war breaking out in England, the Puritans 
got liberty at home; and the colohies of New England, 
for twenty years, inſtead of receiving new recruits, 
loſt a number of their gentlemen, together with Mei. . 
Samuel Mather, Giles Furmin, Hugh Peters, and 
nine other miniſters, who returned to England.— 
The planters, who had already built fifty towns and 
villages, and thirty or forty churches, Wc. reſolved 
to ſeize on the Iflands on the coaſt, and propagate 
the goſpel among the natives. They alſo granted 
three of their miniſters to the Virginians. But the 
governor ordered them to leave the country, unleſs 
they would conform to the Engliſh ceremonies. A 
war with the Indians quickly iſſued in a treaty cf 
peace, and in a more cloſe confederation of the four 
colonies of New England. About 1646, Er. Elliot, 
in the province of Maſſachuſett, and Mr. Mayhew in 
Martha's vineyard, applied themſelves to the inſtruc- 
tion of the Indians, with an amazing, afiiduity and 
zeal, and were inſtrumental in converting ſeveral 
thouſands of them to Chriſt. Elliot tranſlated the 
Bible, Catechiſms, and ſome other practical books in- 
to the language of his Indians. The Englith parlia- 

e 8 1 ment, 
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ment, 1649, eſtabliſhed a corporation of ſixteen for 
the propagation of the goſpel in New England, and 
appointed a collection for that purpole, which ena. 


bled the ſociety to purchaſe an eſtate of five or ix |} 


hundred pounds fterling yearly rent. Bedinfield, a 
Papiſt, from whom they bought it, after Charles“ 
reſtoration, ſeized upon it; but the ſociety, now in- 


creaſed to the number of 45, with no ſmall trouble, | 


recovered it,—with the rent of which, and with thc 
large collections gathered in New England, they have 


been ſometimes able to maintain ten miſſionaries, and 


to erect ſchools, and educate Indian children. It is 
to be lamented, that, for ſome time paſt,. part of the 
money is too readily applied for ſupporting naughty 
Epiſcopalian miniſters in that country; and that any 
American miſſionaries that appear bent on winning 
ſouls to Chriſt, are ſo much oppoſed and diſcouraged 
by the Engliſh planters and merchants. 

The ſecond Synod of New England met at Cam- 
bridge in 1648, and approved the We/lmin/ler Confeſſion 
of Faith. Their chief work was to frame a Platform 
ef church diſcipline. In this, they aſſert, That all the 
parts of church government are exactly deſcribed in 
the word of God, and no man may add, diminiſh, 
or alter any thing in it; that, even circumſtances of 
time and place, muſt be regulated by the apoſtolical 
preſcription of doing all things decently and in order; 
that the catholic church comprehends all elected and 
redeemed men; that though the ſtate of the viſible, 
militant church, under the law, was national, it is 
now, under the goſpel, only congregational ; that a 
congregational church copſiſts of a company of ſaints 
by calling united into one body by an holy covenant, 
for the public worſhip of God and mutual edification 
of one another, in the fellowſhip of Chriſt 3 or con- 
ſiſts of ſuch as underſtand the principles of religion, 
| profeſs their repentance and faith in Chriſt, and walk 
in blameleſs obedience to all his commands; that 
every particular church has a miniſtry appointed for 


its particular ſervice, and no other, and the — 
| ought 
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ought never to be more, than can conveniently meet 
in one place, nor fewer than carry on church work; 
that the form of a particular viſible church, is that 
covenant by which they give up themſelves to the 
Lord Chriſt, to obſerve his ordinances in the ſame 
ſociety ; that all believers ought to join themſelves, 
as they have opportunity, to ſome particular church, 
that they may profeſs their ſubjection to the order 


and ordinances of the goſpel ; that the {upreme pow- 


er over the church belongs to Chriſt, power of office 
to the eider{hip, and power of privilege and appoint- 
ing to office to the brotherhood ; that church ofi- 
cers are appointed by Chriſt as neceſſary to the well- 
being of his church, till the end of the world, —and 
are either extraordinary, as apoſtles, prophets, evan- 
geliſts, or ordinary, as elders teaching and ruling, 
and deacons ; that paſtors and teachers are diſtin 
oficers; but both are to adminiſter ſacraments and 
church cenſures ; that antient widows ought to mi- 
nilter in the church, in attending on the ſick; that 
none ſhould be ordained officers in the church with- 
out {ſufficient trial, and the power of election as well 
as depoſition is in that particular church in which 
they ſerve; that the church ought not only to chooſe, 
but, by laying on of hands, ordain their officers ;— 
that election conſtitutes one a church officer, and or- 
dination doth but ſolemnly admit him to his work. 
The laying on of hands is to be performed by the el- 


| ders of that church, or other elders defired by them, 


or by ſome of the brethren choſen for that purpoſe 
that if any officer be diſcharged from his office in his 
own church, he may not exerciſe it in any other, 
until he be again called to office, and be re- ordained; 
that the power granted to the brotherhood, lies in 
their admitting members, chooſing and depoſing of- 
ficers, and in determining differences, —and the 
power of the elders, to feed and rule the church, 
conveen them on proper occaſions, preſide and keep. 
order in debates, examine officers and members in 
order to admiſſion, receive accuſations, pronounce 
912 ſentences, 
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ſentences, and bleſs the people in the name of the 
Lord; that, as it is the duty of people decently to 


ſupport their miniſters, deacons and magiſtrates - 


ought to ſee to their doing it ; that, in order to ad- 
miſſion to be church members, they be examined 
concerning their faith and repentance, and profeſs 
the ſame, —but if they be unable to declare the work 
of God on their ſouls before the church, it may ſuf- 
fice to do it before the elders, who may relate it be- 
tore the church ; that members may not remove 
from any particular church without her conſent, unleſs 
where duty, ſafety, or ſubſiſtence render it abſolute- 


ly neceſſary; that in offences originally private, one 


is only to be excommunicated, if obſtinately deaf to 


private dealings and admonition of the church, but 
if the offence be of a very heinous and public nature, 
he is to be excommunicated at once; that excommu- 
nication doth not deprive men of their civil offices 
or rights, nor exclude them from hearing the word 
or occaſional admonitions ; that none ſhould with- | 
draw from the communion of a church, becauſe ſome 
diſorderly perſons cannot be removed out of it; that 
fiſter churches ſhould care for, conſult with, admo- 
nith, and hold occaſional fellowſhip with one ano- 
ther ; and when a church becomes too numerous, it | 
ought to form another of ſuch members as are wil- } 
ling to remove ; that Synods, compoſed of elders | 
and meſſengers of churches, are very often neceſſary | 
to the well being of churches, — to debate and deter- 
mine controverſies of faith and caſes of conſ{cience,— | 
to give directions from the word of God in worſhip } 


and government,—and to bear witneſs againſt cor- 


ruption of manners and mal-adminiſtration,—but } 
they are not to inflict any cenſure, or make any au- 


thoritative act; that ſuch Synods may be called, ei- 
ther by the churches themſelves, or by the magi- 
ſtrate ; that magiſtrates may not compel their ſub- 
jects to become church members, or partake of ſacra- 


ments, nor meddle with any work proper to church | 
officers z that magiſtrates ought to reſtrain and 10 
nila | 


7E 


trates, Wc. 
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niſſi not only diſhoneſty, murder, and the like, but 
alſo idolatry, blaſphemy, hereſy, open profanation 
of the Sabbath, contempt of the word, or diſturbance 
of che worſhip of God, or even {chiſmatical diſtur- 
bance of churches. Some of theſe rules have been 
long diſuſed. Miniſters have adminiſtered the fa- 
craments to vacant churches ; only the neighbouring 
miniſters lay on hands at ordinations. None are re- 
quired publicly to declare the work of God upon 
their ſoul; and ruling elders are generally dropt.— 
For ſupporting religion and virtue of every kind, a 

2tt of the moſt excellent civil laws were gradually 
eſtabliſhed. 

Some falling into the Anabaptiſt opinions, about 
1650, and ſetting up a ſeparate meeting, gave both 
the churehes and magiſtrates no ſmall trouble, and 
loaded them with plenty of contempt. Some of the 
Quakers arriving from England, in 1656, were (till 
more troubleſome ; nor could the cutting off of their 
ears, or baniſhment, reſtrain their ſeditious conduct. 
Two of them were put to death, on account of their 
obſtinate refuſal to comply with their {entence of 
banithment. This drew upon the magiſtrates a tor- 
rent of abloquy, and obliged them to publiſh a vine 
dication of themſelves, which was not univerſally ap- 
proved. The magiſtrates therefore reſolved to exe- 
cute no more of the turbulent Quakers, but to whi 
them, as vagabonds, out of their juriſdiction. K. 
Charles alſo tranſmitted an order, in 1661, that put 
an end to the proſecution of Quakers for their public 
blaſphemies and profanities, ſuch as women's running 
naked through the ſtreets, or into atlembiies met 
tor worſhip, and abuſing and threatening magiſ- 


As the miniſters baptized none, but the children 
of their own members, many children, of ſuch as 
had not Joined themſelves to any church, remained 
unbaptized, there aroſe a warm debate, Whether 
children had a right to baptiſm by their grandparents 
being en members, though their immediate pa- 


rents 


— 
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rents had never entered into communion ? A Synod 


met, by order of the magiſtrates, to conſider this 
queſtion. They were moſtly of opinion, That the 
children of church members are under the care and 
government of the church, and liable to her cen- 
fures, though not admittable to the Lord's ſupper, 
or to have their children baptized, till they have ſo- 
lemnly joined themſelves to the church; but if they 
appeared to have been properly qualified, but were 
hindered by death, or ſome other extraordinary pro- 
vidence, from publicly joining themſelves to a church, 
their children were to be baptized. This deciſion 
was not a little oppoled, eſpecially by Davenport, 
who ſucceeded the pious and peaceable Mr, Wilſon, 
at Boſton. In this fame year, 1662, fourteen mini- 
ſters, who had been driven from their charges in 
England, came over hither, and labeured in the work 
of the Lord, in place of thoſe that had come over 
above twenty years before, molt of whom were now 
dead. ; 

An uncommon meteor in the form of a ſpear, and 
Tome other incidents, ſtirred up the magiſtrates, in 
1068, to iſſue an exhortatory letter to the miniſters, 
. begging of them to be more and more diligent in 
their viſitation of families, and in training up of the 


youth, —which, by the bleſſing of God, proved ef- | 


fectual for the reſtraining of vice and immorality,— 
and for keeping alive the dying power of religion a- 
mong the riling generation. The ſeverity of the 


magiſtrates againſt the Auabaptiſts, who had gather- 


ed one church at Boſton, and another at Swanzey, 


drew a remonſtratory letter from Drs. Goodwin, 


Owen, and eleven others of the Independent clergy 
in England; but it had but little effect. Some few 
of the Quakers being puniſhed for their diforderly 
practices, their friends in England prefented a Re- 
monſtrance to the king and parliament, in which 
they, without any regard to truth, exceedingly ag- 
gravated their {ufferings. Eleven of the principal 
Preſbyterian, Independent, and Anabaptiſt 3 

f allo 
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alſo wrote a letter to a miniſter of . Boſton in their 
favour. After all, the Quakers, then and ſince, 


had no reaſon to complain of ſeverities, but what 


they drew upon themſelves, by refuſing to pay the 
fipes impoſed for not attending the military exerciſes 
on four training days a year, with arms and ammu- 
nition, or not afſiſting in the military watches kept in 
the towns, or not paying the ſtipends annexed to the 
eſtates which they beld. They wanted to enjoy the 
protection of government, but refuſed to do any thing 
for the ſupport of it. 

For about forty years, the people of New England 
had met with little diſturbance from their Indian 
neighbours : but at laſt, in 1675, a moſt bloody war 
with Philip, king of the Wompanoags, commenced, 
and continued almoſt two years, till Philip was be⸗ 
trayed and killed. In this war, the Chriſtianized 
Indians proved remarkably faithful, in afſiſting the 
Engliſh. No ſooner was the war ended, than the 
people gave over their folemnities of faſting and pray- 
er, and many began to grow intolerably licentious in 
thats morals.—Pride, intemperance, ſwearing, Sab- 
bath- breaking, and covetouſneſs came to au uncom= 
mon height. The general court of the Maſſachu- 
ſetts called a Synod to meet at Boſton, for preventing 
the further growth of this impiety and profaneneſs. 
They agreed, That miniſters and magiſtrates, in 
their different ſtations, ſhould labour to their utmoſt, 
in order to reform the country from theſe vices; and 


they recognized and confirmed their fore- mentioned 


Platform of cburch diſcipline. | 

After New-Hampſhire had been ſeparated from 
the Maſſachuſetts, by the influence of one Maſon, 
who quickly employed, in his new government, per— 
ſons mean, baſe, or of deſperate fortunes, who aſ- 
ſiſted him in opprefſfing the people, king Charles, in 
1083, took their charters from the colonies of Maſ- 
ſachuſett, Plymouth, and Connecticut, while that 
ot Rhode-Iſland peaceably ſubmitted to his pleaſure. 
Thus the whole country had their antient conſtituti— 


On 
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on deftroyed, and was made abſolutely dependent on, 


the crown of England. This, with another Indian 
war of ten, or rather fourteen, years continuance, 
and the cruel oppreſſions of Ardroſs their governor, 
brought the country to the brink of ruin. But, king 
William coming to the Britiſh throne, the people 
took arms againſt their oppreſſors, and got them- 
ſelves re-eſtabliſhed in their wonted privileges, ex- 
cepting that the king, in their new charter, reſerved 
for himſelf the appointment of their principal gover- 
nors, and for his governor the whole power of the 
militia, and of appointing juſtices and ſheriffs with 
the conſent of his council, together with a negative 


upon all laws, elections, and acts of government, of 


the general aſſembly and council ;—and all laws made 
by the general aſſembly, and approved by the gover- 
nor, were to be tranſmitted to his majeſty for his ap- 
probation. The colonies were far from being pleaſ- 
ed with theſe encroachments on their liberties, but 
judged it beſt to ſubmit. About the ſame time, their 
miniſters of the Independent and Prefbyterian per- 
ſuaſions, having conſidered the articles of agreement 
between their Engliſh brethren of theſe denomina- 
tions, in 1690, adopted the ſame, and have ever 
fince lived together in confiderable peace and friend- 
ſhip, upon the footing thereof. as 
Dreadful was the diſtreſs of New England in 1692, 
for while the French and Indians were ravaging the 
frontiers, the inhabitants were hanging one another 
for ſuſpected witchcrafts and ſorceries. The daugh- 
ter and niece of the reverend Mr. Paris of Salem, 
girls about ten years of age, ſuddenly began to play 
unaccountable pranks, and to fall into convulſion fits, 
and to be ſtrack dumb, and have their mouth and 
limbs ſtrangely diſtorted, and to complain of being 
bitten and pinched by inviſible agents, and particu- 
larly of being pinched, pricked, and tormented by 
an Indian woman that lived in the houſe, and two 
other women in the town. 


not account for the diſtemper, it was ſoon blazed a- 
broad, 


As the phyſicians could 
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broad, that they were bewitched; and Mr. Paris 
kept ſcveral days of faſting and prayer on their ac- 
count. The women accuſed, were called before the 
magiſtrate, examined, and impriſoned. The Indian, 
frightened out of her wits, and forcibly inſtigated by 
her maſter, confeſſed herſelf to be guilty, and ac- 
cuſed the other women, as her partners in the witch- 
craft. 'The contagion, like a peſtilence, ſpread thro? 
ſeveral parts of the province, till the priſons could 
ſcarcely contain the number of the accuſed. The 
a//lited had their bodies horribly diſtorted, —pinched 
black and blue,-—bl:ſters raiſed upon them, or pins 
run into them. They pretended to ſee the ſhapes 
of rhe perſons who tormented them, while others 
around did not. Probably part of theſe afflicting ap- 
pearances were counterfeited; but I cannot poffibly 
conceive, how they all could be fo, or produced by na- 
tural cauſes. The witneſſes deponed many odd things 
reſpecting the accuſed. As they that confeſſed theme 
ſelves witches or wizards, and accuſed others, were 
ordinarily ſpared, no doubt, ſeverals were hereby, 


as well as by the confounding tediouſneſs of their ex- 


aminations, and ſometimes tortures, led to confeſs 
themſelves guilty, when they were not. An aſſem- 
bly of miniſters, ſummoned by the governor in June, 
detlared tbemſelves of opinion, That, confidering 
the power and craft of Satan, apparitions of perſons 
afflicting others, or alterations made on the afflicted 
by a look or touch of the accuſed, were no proofs of 
their being witches; and that a good name, obtained 
by a good life, onght not to be forfeited by mere ſpec- 
tral accuſations :—but this declaration was too little 
regarded. Twenty-eight were condemned to death, 
and ninetezn of them executed, all of whom died 
proteſting their innocence. | | | 
The number of the confe/ing witches, who accuſed 
others to ſave themſelves, now amounting to fifty, 
and the affii:d overdoing their part, people began 
to fear every one for himſelf and his friends. They 
who had, a hetle before, been in danger of being 
„ torn 
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torn to pieces by the mob, or had been put to death, 
eſpecially ſuch as had died with remarkable appear- 
ances of ſeriouſneſs, were univerſally pitied. Pro- 
ſecutions were ſtopped, and about 150 relieved from 
tbeir impriſonment. One of the judges, aud the 
twelve jurymen, publicly acknowledged their mit- 
ti ke in the proſecution. Mr. Paris, who had begun 
and zealouſſy promoted it, acknowledged his ſin, 121 
begged pardon of God and men z but nothing le! 
than his removal from them, would ſatisfy his con- 
gregation. It was certainly faulty, that the accufers 
were not ſtrictly tried, and brought to condign pu- 
niſhment. 

Since the beginning of this century, except as to 


a gradual decay of the power, and even of the ap- 


Pearances of religion, the church in New Lngland 
has continued on much the {ame footing. Indepen- 
dents, connected with half Pretbyterians, compoſe 
their eſtabliſhed church: but Epiſcopalians, Ana- 
baptiſts, and Quakers are freely tolerated. By the 
miniſtrations of Meſſrs. Jonathan Edwards, George 
' Whitefield, Gilbert Tennent, and others, very re- 
markable impreſſions were made on the ſouls, and 
even on the bodies of multitudes, in 1736 and 1740. 
This many highly extolled, as an extraordinary work 
of the Spirit of God, while others decried it as ade- 
juſion of Satan. It is certain, that the imprude:ice 
znd error of ome of the minifters, and eſpecially of 
the illiterate exhorters, who promoted it, and tlic, 
raſh ceniures of; others, and their pretences to viſic wh 
_ prophecy, and abſolute perfection in holineſs, and 
other extravagancies, —and the ſudden return ©: 
multitudes of the ſubjects of theſe impreſſions, t2 
1h ir, wonted, or groats7 abominations, tended much 
10 cflen the eredit of it. The truly great Mr. Ec- 
Wards, ſeems to have. been at laſt convinced, that 
ih re was a ſad mixture of deluſion incorporated 
with, or joined to it. At. preſent, I do not knew, 
that the ſtate of the church in New England is nuch 


preferable to that in Britain. About 1740, the pro 
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vince of Maſſachuſett contained about 100 Enaliſh 
congregations and 30 Indian ones, —of all which, 
not above three or four followed the forms of the 
Engliſh church. — Another revival of religion is ſaid 
to have taken place in it of late. There are about 
ſe ven or eight hundred churches in New England, of 


which thirty-ſix are Epil ſcopalian, and not à few 


Preſpyterian. 

The province of Ne w Vonx continued in the 
hands of the Dutch from A. D. 1604 to 1664, when 
the Engliſh took it from them. About 1686, king 
Tames gave order for adniſſion of the French miflio- 
naries from Canada into it, in order to convert the 
inbabitants to Popery, But Dungan, the Popiſh 
governor, perceiving that theſe miſſionaries would 
decoy the people into the French intereſt, comman- 
ded them to leave the country. Since which, tho? 
that of the church of England hath. had a fort of 
eſtabliſument, yet not only the Dutch and Swelgs, 
who continued in the country, but all others, except 


Papiſts, have been here tolerated in the tree exerciſe | 


of their religion, whether Lutherans, Calvinifts, 
Preſbyterians, Independents, Baptiſts, Sr. 
New JERSEY was taken from the Dutch, about 


the ſame time with New York, James, duke of 


York, being conſtituted principal proprietor, per- 
haps for a triaF of what might be expected from his 


like conduct in Britain, —indulged, i he did not en- 


courage Papiſts, rigid Epiſcopalians, Quakers, Prei- 
byterians, Independents, and Baptiſts, to become 
proprietors and ſettlers in it. Notwithſtanding the 
encouragement given to the Epiſcopalians from Eng- 
land, the far greater part continued to profeſs them- 
{elves of the other denominations, while the Dutch 
and Swedes perſevered in their own forms. 
PEnNSYLYANIA, ſo called from PENN, the fa- 
mous Quaker, to whom king Charles granted it in 
1081, hath all along had Quakeriſm for its eſtabli- 
ſhed religion, as the greateſt part of the inhabitants, 
at leaſt of the proprietors, have profett: led their adhe- 
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rence to that. But, to invite others to ſettle among 

them, PENN and his council made it the firſt funda- 

mental article of their conſtitution, That every man 
ſhould have an unlimited freedom to worſhip God in 
what manner he thought beſt, providing that he did 
not diſturb or injure his neighbours in their civil pro- 
penty.. Hence, Lutherans from Sweden and Ger- 
many, Dutch and Scotch Preſbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Moravians, Epiſcopalians,—and Dunkards, 
whole men and women live in ſeparate communities, 
much like the Popiſh monks and nuns, but in a 
much more decent, laborious, ſimple, and inoffen- 


ſive manner, have all their full liberty. The Epiſ- 


copalians have not many churches here; but it is 
ſaid, that ſome of their congregations, particularly 
that in Philadelphia, is exceedingly large. It is ſaid, 
that Preſbyterians have near 200 congregations in 
this country. Near to Philadelphia, is the flouriſh- 


ing college of New Jerſey, of which Davis, Dickin- 


ſon, Burr, Edwards, c. have been the reſpectable 
preſidents. | 5 : 

_ MaryLanD began to be poſſeſſed by Lord Balti- 
more and his Popiſh friends from Britain about 1634, 
Hence, many of the inhabitants continued adhering 
to the Romiſh church. His ſucceſſor, in 1662, got 
the aſſembly of the province to enact, That Chriſtie 
ans of every denomination ſhould be allowed the free 
exerciſe of their own religion. But, by a diviſion 
of the province in 1692, into thirty pariſhes, fixteen 
of which were ſettled with Epiſcopalian clergy from 
England, and by Dr. Bray's tranſmitting thither a 
number of practical Proteſtant books, the Prelatical 
party became the moſt powerful, and a kind of eſta- 


bl iſhed church. 


VIRGINIA had its plantation with Engliſh begun 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, about 1584. It had its name 
from Queen Elizabeth, but has alway made a poor 


figure in religion. About forty years ago, it was di- 


vided into 54 pariſhes, of the form of the church of 


England, and had only two Preſbyterian and three 


Quaker meetings. 
| CikoLling, 
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CAROLINA, about A. D. 1622, began to be peo- 
pled with ſome, who had fled from the frontiers of 
Virginia and New England, to avoid being maſſacred 
by the neighbouring ſavages, Theſe, it is ſaid, drew 
over {ſundry of the natives to embrace the Chriſtian 

religion, In 1663, Lord Clarendon, and ſame o- 
ther Engliſhmen of rank, obtained a grant of it from 
king Charles II. As ſundry of theſe were no friends 
to the Engliſh act of uniformity, they, to encourage 
people to ſettle on their lands, agreed, That diflen- 
ters ſhould not there be obliged to approve or ſub- 
mit to the government or worſhip of the Engliſh 
church. Locke, who drew up the original conſtitu- 
tions for this province, took care, therein to ſecure 
full freedom, not only for all ſcrupulous Proteſtants, . 
but even for Jews and heathens ; but, meanwhile, 
to require every one, above feventeen years of age, 
to join himſelf to ſome particular worſhipping ſociety, 
under pain of forfeiting all the protection of law.— 
About 1703, the governor and his council enscted, 
That none ſhould be admitted into office without 
taking the /acramental teſt, and conforming to the 
Engliſh church. But ſuch loud complaints of this 
impoſition were tranſmitted to Queen Anne and her 
Lords, that it was dropt, as contrary to the original 
conſtitution of the colony. About 1732, a colony 
of 600 Su iſle Proteſtants ſettled here, as one of Scots 
. had done ſometime before, and another of Vaudois 
did ſoon after. About the ſame time alſo, a number 
of the raventy thouſand Saltzburgers, who had left 
their own German dwellings, to enjoy freedom of 
conſcience, ſettled here, while others of them fixed 
their reſidence in Georgia. All theſe, after ſome 
contention with the Quakers and Epiſcopalians, &c. 
lived peaceably together. 

GEORGIA did not begin to be occupied by the 
Englith till A. D. 1732. The firſt fettlers were ge- 
nerally of the Englith church. Meſſrs. J. Weſley 
and G. Whitefield had charges here, which they 
forſook, aud commenced itinerant preachers in Bri- 
tain and America. Diſſenters of every denomination' 

have 
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have had much the fame freedom here as in other 
colonies. Alt is ſaid, that archbiſhop Secker had for- 
med a plan to bring all theſe colonies under the yoke 
- of the Engliſh church; but his death and the late 
war prevented it. Mg. Whitefield's Orphan Houſe 
is now ea thriving ſeininary of learning,—in which, 
and the Epiſcopalian colleges of Virginia and New 
York, not a few are educated in the liberal ſciences ; 
but, for ought I know, divinity is much overlooked, 
In theie parts, which ſtill pertain to Britain, Po- 
pery is properly the eſtablithed religion in CANADA. 
The French inhabitants of Nova ScorT1a {till ad- 
here to their Poith idolatries, while the Proteſtants 
are allowed to choole their miniſters of any denomi- 


nation they pleaſe. The Is1.axDs, or WEST IN- 


DIES, are under the inſpection of the bithop of 
J.ondon, as moſt of the Engliſh provinces of Ame— 
rica lately were. But I cannot find, that the bulk of 
the inhabitants deſerve to be ranked in any denomi- 
nation of Chriſtians, any more than thoſe pertaining 
to Britain in the Eaſt Indies. —Nay, their ignorance 
of, and inattention te, every ſpiritual and eternal 


concern,—their atheiſtical neglect of God's worthip, 


and profanation of his name and Sabbath, —their 
whoredom, and other uncleanneſs, —their robbery, 
murder, and cruel eyflaving, eſpecially of the poor 
heathens,—render the moſt of them a diſgrace to 
human nature. 6 


Taz Briciſh Parliament had ſcarcely eſtabliſhed 
the Ant:chriſlian abominations in their lately con- 
quered province of CAN ADA, when God began to 
tear from them THIRTEEN of thoſe American pro- 
vinces, which they had formerly governed, and 
which contain about 7hrce milligns of inhabitants.— 
Having procured their Independence by Antichriſtian 
ailſtance, theſe provinces, in their new Con//itutions 
of government, have generally placed Jeſus Chriſt 
and his adverſary the devil on an equal footing, in 
giving the fame efabliſhment to the delufions, er- 
* . | rors, 
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rors, blaſphemies, ſupertlitions, and idolatries, in- 
vented by the one, as to the infinitely precious truths 
declared; and the true worthip of God appointed by 
the other. Only the Conturuticn: of the Maſfachu- 
ſetts and of the two Carolinas apf car io fetiriét their 
eſtablithment to ſuch things as theſe, called Prote- 
ftants, have adopted, under the notion ot religious 
ſentiments or e and mercly to tolerate Pa- 
pits, Cc. 

About 1750, both Sec 3 apd Old Diſſenters, 
in conſequence of repeated applications, began to 
ſend their reſpective miſſionaries to America, which 


1lved in the ſettlement of a coniiderable number of 


their miniſters there, particularly in the provinccs 
of New York, Jerteys, and Perniylvania. After 
theſe had long ated. in charge {cparale communions, 
anſwerable to the ſtate of their connexions in Britain, 
they, having obſerved, that their ſubjection to jud:- 
catures in Britain, did rather involve them in ary 
local controverſies, which were impropcr to afie& 
the communion of ſaints in America, if any where, 
eſpecially atter its becoming independent ou tae civil 
government of Britain, than do them any fervice,— 
did, in 1782, agree to unite in one body, under one 
Synod, on the following terms, . That they ſbould 
cleave to the Weſtminſicr Conf: ſſion of Faith, Lar- 
ger and Shorter-Catechiims, Directory for worſhip, 
and Form of church government, as their ecclef-aſii- al 
/andards, except that they left theſe articles in the 
Confeſſion, which reſpect mag:/?rates pocue r about re- 
ligious matters, to a future ci. 190 examination; that 
they approved the Britiſh V F AAN TS of their fa- 
thers with God, aud with one another, and all other 


regular contending: ar! te imonies to the truths of 


Chriſt, in the preſent and preceding ages, and re- 
ſolve to proſecute the ends thereof;' as 'tar as their 
circumſtances allow ; that; white they. continue 1v 
bonour their d!ethren i Braga 436 Arelaud, they 
refolve to drop all diſputes rclerive de burgeſs oatus 
in Scotland, Ol requiites to Lac Icgai: iy of Drit iin 
mag ſtrates; 
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340 Brief Shetch of the Hiftory, &c. 
magiſtrates ; that their terms of fixed church fellow. 
ip, ſhall be ſoundneſs in the Chriſtian faith, ſubmiſ- 
Jon to the government and diſcipline of the church, and 
a holy converſation ; and that none ſhall be either de- 
poſed or excommunicated, but for groſs errors or 
practical violations of God's law; that though, for 
preventing diſorderly confuſions, it be requiſite, that 
they uſe great caution with reſpect to occaſional 
communion with theſe Chriſtians that are not em- 
bodied with them, yet they reckon it their duty to 
treat the godly of other denominations with great at- 
tention and tenderneſs, —and particularly, to be very 
cautious in admitting' either perſons or ſocieties, 
which had belonged to their fellow Preſbyterians in 
the country, to any fixed communion with them. 
They have ſince compoſed a FoRMuLa of queſti- 
ons to be put to miniſters, elders, and deacons, at 
their ordination to their office, in anſwering which, 
they muſt declare their approbation of their above 
mentioned 3 articles, which are to be al- 
way read on ſuch occaſions, — and promiſe te adhere 
thereto, in oppoſition to all Deiſtical, Popiſh, Arian, 
Socinian, Arminian, Neonomian, and. Sectarian, and 
other errors, which are contrary to ſound doctrine 
and the power of godlineſs.;z—that they will meekly 
ſubmit to the admonitions of brethren, and not fol- 
low any divifive courſes, either by complying with 
the uefections of the times, or giving up themſelves 
to a dete ſtable neutrality in the cauſe of God ; that 
zeal for the glory of God and the edification of ſouls, 
are their principal motives inducing them to accept 
heir office; — that they have uſed no undue methods 
eo procure their call to it — that they will ſtudy an 
holy and ex+mplary converſation in their perſonal, 
bamily, and official conduct z—and that they will 
Faithfully and diligently perform all the duties per- 
taining to their reſpective offices. | 
They have alſo enacted ſeveral Rules for the right 
ordering of their Synga, Preſdyteries, aud Seſſions. 
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